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INTRODUCTION 


. * Mvom misconception oxists both ‘as to the constitution 
of tho Native States of India, and as to tho oxtent“6f the 
area that they ocoupy in the vast Indian Empire of Great 
Britain. Sir John Strachoy, in his valuable wopk, India, 
iasshus written? ‘Tho term Nativo States istapt to con- 
vey tho idea that thoy are Indian nationalities oxisting in 
the midst of our great foreign dominion. This indeed is the 
popular Englishbolicf, It is assumed that in our conquest 
of India wo imposed our .ulo on people that had previously 
been governed by princes of their own racg* that we took 
tho placo of ancient Native dynastios whth wo destroyed,” 
and that, heving, kept for cual more valuable 
provinces, we bave fo? ono rogsan-st anothor alloved-omo 
portions of India Jo retain, thoir Native governments. No 
suppositions could be more contrary to fact. When, after 
the death sf ArwAtgib ip 1707, the Mogul empire was 
breaking up, © sgramble efisyed for tho fragments, and 
jhis Ipsted through the groattr parl of the cighteorith 
conus, ‘Tho chief compotiigys during tho lattor half of 
the sibs wore tho Mahratias, the Muhammadan Powas 
of southéty ‘India, and tho English, ‘Tho largor shave pf 
iho ain fll Lo the English, but our compotitors had no 
évter tillge than our own. Aft ultka eee foxoignors in. 
the countries for which they*vero oontondiny.’ Similarly, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, in hif Asiatic Sfudiess of quoted by Sir 
‘Sin Strachoy, has. written: ‘Ono of the jopulay netiox 
ii England mad Europe Yegarding tho thbishmene st 
‘ho Exglish Empire in India is that our conquests absorbed 
nationalities, displaced long-seated «ynastios, and lovelled 
anciewt nobilities, Those aro some of the self-adousations 
Ag ™ 
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by which tho average home-kooping*Haglishman justifios 
to himsolf the indulgoneg of sitting down and casting 
dust on his head whonovor ho logka back upon thyt&ploitie 
of his cduntrymen in pda, an attitude whitch, is observed 
by forejts with Sfspicion or impationce according to 
thoir insigh#into English character. Yoteit would bo casy 
to prove tht ono important reason why tho English so 
rapid conquered India was this, that thé.counteios that 
fell into our hands had no nationalitics, no long-sealed 
ruling dyaasties, or ancient aristocrgcics, that thoy had 
in fact né@ golid or permanent organizatin of any aciete,* 
but were politically treasure trove at the disposal of tho 
first, who, having found, could keep. Tho best proof that 
in these countries the English destroyctt no organized 
political institutions is the historical fact that in the coun- 
tries which they annexed none such had been loft for thom 
to destroy. On'he other hand, whero indigenous politioal 
institutions of lonf®ytanding still oxist, it ig,tho English 
wha day saved thom destruotion.™ 
+ These stgtements are supported by irreMgable proofs 
of theix truth. Sir John Strachoy procfeds to show that 
the principal Native States are rongkly of dwo classes, 
The first comprises the States pofsessing the Targost, monsure 
oftindependence, and the wfost importarft of theso gre tho 
Muhammadan and tho Mahratts States which surviged thé 
struggles of the cighteenth,“and the boginning of ghiofnino- 
: tenth, centuries, ‘Thoir rulers,’ says Sir John Btrachoy, 
“aro in all cases foreigners, Nono of these Stat& are much 
older than ourgown domimion ; tho principal «officials 
“tuually as fougigh"®s the chiaés ; the armed foftes usually 
consist of foreif. qercerics, and\thore is no closer gym- 
-pathy bebrreo the people and their rulers than that whieh 
Extsts"ix? tho Pkitish Territoriow The Haidarabad Statol 
which is thé chief surviving relic of Muhammadan supremac: 
in India, is the principal State of this class, The States $f 
Gwalior, “Indore, and Baroda are the principal suyyivals 
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of the Mahratla States. Tho rhost important of those is 
Chyalior. All thes® camo into existence about the middlo « 
‘ol tho cightoomh century. Their ochiofs aro ontiroly 
foroign to tho People. Thoy are indsed, as Sir Lopél Griffin 
has shown, tho roprosontatives of iho predatory, hordes 
which, until creshed by British rms, turned the fortile 
plains of Central India into a wildorness. Tho Maharaja 
Scindia, for instance, tho head of tho Mahratla State of 
Gwalior, is the representative of tho singlo family of a 
Successful captain of,armies, who annoxod in tho*eightoonth 
contury all tho Territory he could lay hands on, ‘and whoso 
son finally encamped so long in one place that his camp 
grow into his capital. Baroda is the principal Native 
State of wostorh India. Its rulor, who is stylod tho Gaik- 
war, claims Lhe proud pre-eminence of precedence over all 
the Native chiefs of India, but, his claim, it is needless to,» 
say, is not recognized by tho other greai ‘chiefs, though in 
the numbowof guns he is entitled tofe ranks on an oqual 
footing with tho rulers of Uaidfrabad and Kashmir. 
Evon the Bhonsjp branch of the Mahratta hpusss, which: 
has always boen characterized by intense prido of race, 
rofuses to concede it. he Bhonslas still, indeed, claim 
precedence ovor Wl tho chicfy in the territories onco sub- 
ject to their sway, though it % ® claim that they can“no 
longovenforce. An amusing, jJlustration of this came undor 
the sy ie own observation on ono occasion, A recoption 
was hoiflg givon in wostorn India by ono of tho leadjng 
-chipfs of Chat region in honour of the present ropresenta~ 
tive of tf Bhonsle family, tnd of gnethor prince of 
anciont dynasty from goutl{trn India, who claimed to bot 
Rajput descont, Tho Bhonsla élatmedepr&pdenco, but the* 
other chief could.point to his family having had the 
dignity conforrod upon tiem of a salute Efning ‘buh, aittd 
as with tho Governmont of India precedence is largely 
a matter of guns, tho Bhonsla had to givo up his claim. 
Tho second of the classes into which Native States may 
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be divided is inferior to those of tho’ fist class, if judged 
» only by their area, and population, and political importance, 
but, as Sir John Strachoy obsorvos ; ‘thoy gromoronumgrous 
and mote interesting, Thoy are the only “pavts of India 
where ancient political institutions and anuiont dynasties 
still survive, and their preservation is ontirely duo to the 
British GovSrnment. The principal States of this class ard 
those wf Rajputana, and thero are many othors in Central 
India, in Bandel-Khand, Baghel-Khand, and in the Bombay 
Presidency. The constitution of these States is vory diffor- , 
ent from thet of the Muhammadan and Mahvatia Statos. 
In the latter the ruler, in theory at least, and subject to 
his responsibilities to the British Government, exercises 
absolute personal power. In States like tho8e of Rajputana, 
whose ancient institutions have been proserved, the con- 
gititntion of the governing authority is vory different. ‘Iho 
chiof is the hereditary head of a military clan, the members 
of which havo for c@&turies beon lords of tho soil, Lo and 
tho minar chiefs and nobles are supposed to be doscondod 
-from a cpmmpon ancestor: ho is “primus intor pares”, and 
while all the branches of the original stock are ready to 
join their chief in time of danger, Ine gotual power over 
them is, under ordinary ciroyntstances, voty greatly limited. 
Owing to the custom of adoption some of the ruling families, 
in Rajputana go back to an yyknown antiquity. laysomo, 
such as Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Jaipur, the fa Ti8s to 
which the present chiefs bolong havo ruled in ho HOMO 
territories for more than 1,000 years.’ Sir Lofel Cirjfiin, 
has borne his igstimony 1» tho gonorally kin@ly and un- 
Sfish attitude towards tho #rotherhood and tho poople 
"generally that gowils th these R&put States. Of somo 
of ah Rajput chiefships and otherg in Contral India, 
S® David Bare Ras said, in picttresque lenguago : ‘ Many 
of the smaller States of Central India are minglod ininox- 
tricable confusion with ,the largor States, und oxomplify in 
the most Striking manner the result of the sudden Beitish 
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intorvention in 1817,aflor yearyof invasion, conquest, and 
dopredation by the Mahrattas and the Pindaris. It is , 
‘as though a pack of hungry wolves, tearing a carcase to 
picces, had been suddenly turned into stone, cach» holding 
tho Pieco of meat, or the bono in his potession at tho momont 
of transformation.’ Sir John Strachey also points dut that 
in addition to the classes of Stat thus onunferated there 

' dve other States of a different charactor but having.this in 
common with those of the second class, that they owe their 
present existence to the British Government. Chief among 

those is tho Stato of Mysore. This was re-created by the 
Marquess Wellosley after the overthrow of the Muhammadan 
usurpér, Tipu Sultan, and restored to the old Hindu 
reigning family; and though it had for a period to bo 
taken again under British administration, it was finally 
rendored back to its Hindu rulers in 1881. Another of 
these Statos is Travancore. ‘This was reSeued from Tipu” 
by tho Brifish and still romains in,dhe possession of its 
Rajas. Tho Stato of Kashmir was created by the British 
in 1846, aflor the first Sikh war. ho prinoipal States of, 
the Punjab also “owo thei continued existenbe to British 
protection ; without» it they would have been utterly 
awopt away by Ranjit Sfhgh. ‘Thoro are some thirty-six 
of those States With « populdtion of nearly four millions, 
They have abvays been conspicuously loyal, and. thoir 
adifiniadrations good, and, agSir John Strachoy has specially 
noted, ‘4n Statos of this kind thoro is ofton a strong feeling 
of atlachtnent on the part of the peoplo towards their 
chief,’ Tho smaller chiofships 40 bo found scattored about 
tho Cent] Provincos and Rengal similitly owe oithor thor 
actual creation or thoi* preservation. to,the British Goveri-. 
ment, 

As regards tho avea ard extont of the Native Siatosea 
recognized authority, Sir David Barr, has said, ‘When 
some people in England talk of the Indian Empire, they 
are gpt to forget that Nativo States in the aggregate cover 
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680,000 square miles, or mpro than one-third of tho whole 
of India, and about fivo times as Yrger'an aroa as that of 
tho United Kingdom and Iroland, and contain population’ 
of 66 millions out of a total of the 300 millions of India, or 
about 22 millions mb%o than the population of the Biitish 
Islos, ahd that although the States form.an integral part 
of the Empite, and aro dopondent for their oxistonce upon, 
the pretection of our Government on condiLion of loyalty 
to the Crown of England, and the faithful fulfilment of the 
treaties and engagoments on which thoy aro hold, still 
within that area of 680,000 square miles, and over that 
population of 66 millions, the administration is conducted 
by Indian chiefs under their own laws and regulations. 
There are in all more than 600 Native Statos, and full 
sovereign rights are exercised only by those that havo 
entered into alliance by trealy with the Government of 
India, tho smaflor States, and these of course form tho 
majority, have not pawors of life and death, axd rofer casas 
of heinoys crime for trial in the courts of political officers. 
-But in the administration of their internal affairs, the 
Government of India does not interfero in States groat or 
small, save in cases of gross misgovermmont, or during a 
period of the minority of g-ruling chigf. Nor does the 
Government exercise anything moro than a political juris- 
diction which extends toe gonoral supervision and guiflance,’ 
Sir David Barr, who has boon mentioned above, road a 
piper on the subject of the Native States of Indfa in tho 
early part of 1908 ab a meoting of tho Royal Socioty of 
Arts, Lord Cugzon, who prosided on the occasion, intro- 
&nced him to the Meoting in those torms ; ‘ Siv David Barr 
vis at the present momeift f mombé? of the Council of tho 
Secretary of Stato for India, and it will ho known to all who 
hive evefi the slightest acquaint%nco with India that thore 
is no man better qualified to address tho Society on the 
subject of the Native States of India than tho distinguished 
author. Wrom the time that he entered the gorvico 
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of tho Government of India, the whole of his sorvice has 
Yeon spent in colmexion with Native States, and there . 
‘is scarcoly ono pf the moro important States of India, 
inclyding Rajputana and Contrel India, and Kashmir, in 
whith he did not leave his mark fox"good on the adminis- 
tration of tho Stato in tho esteem of tho rulers and in tho 
wffection of the people.’ The full litle of Sir David Barr's 
papor is Z'he Progress of the Native States of India-during 
he last forty years. In the sketches givon of Native 
: Rulers of India in the succecding pages will be found much 
of the older history of the Native States. In this Intro- 
duotion the writer proposes Lo deal sololy with tho modorn 
conditions prevailing therein; only so much of tho past 
history of sonfo of the more representative States being 
given as will help to illustrate the difference between the 
present and tho past. In doing so tho writer proposes to, 
avail himself to the full of the courteous pormission accorded 
to him by Gir David Barr to make iso of his papor. No 
presentation of tho Native Rulors of India would ba,completo 
without somo such picture of the present condition of things 
provailing in the Nativo States as depicted by’ono who has 
the authority dorived from an intimate and sympathotio 
acquaintance with the mannoys and lifo of the rulers and 
tho ruled of thoge States, which has oxtonded over more 
than an ordinary lifetime of public sorvico in India. 

Of the many probloms that from time to time confront 
the Gofornmont in its rolations with the Native States, 
ong of th® groatest is porhaps tho question as to how “far 
that goneral supervision and guidance whiph it is the chief 
funotion 6£ govornmont to exercise should oxtend, and #h 
this connexion Sir David Bary haS welksatd : ‘ The success 
or failuro of ow dealings with Native States depends entirely 
upon a correct appreciation of the extent to which %e 
should supervise, and the manner in which wo should guide, 
tho actions of the rulors. In tho multiplicity of States, 
and dhe diversity of their sizo and importanco,’as well as 
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their financial condition, sheir geographical position, thoir 
obligations to our Governmont, éhoiw’ past history and 
present status, and, in no less degreo, the obligations of 
ow Government to them, there is an imnionse scope for 
tho exercise of wisdofn, tact, and prudenco. Wo have to 
avoid tho Soylla of laisser faire and tho Charybdis of unduo 
interference, and to steer the middlo course, which an 
ancient maxim lays down as tho safost in.all the affairs 
of this life.’ 

In a comntry where porsonal influence goes for so much 
the whole qyestion practically revolves round the porson- 
ality of the political officor, who is the man doputed by 
Government to look after the intorests of the States, and 
who therefore comes into tho very closeft contact with 
both the rulers and the ruled of those States. Lord Curzon, 
himself one of the greatest chiefs among politicals, has 
thus desoribed ‘the functions of this important official. 
‘He had in the first place to make friends qith, and to 
acquire tse confidenco of, the chief, ho must oxhibit a warm 
sympathy with the etiquotic and spirit of tho Native 
Darbar, he must understand and mako allowances for tho 
environment of tho chief and the circumstances in which 
ho had been brought up. At tio same time whilo he did 
that he had to remembor that he was thé representative of 
the Imperial Government, and that it was his duty as such 
to exercise a check, where check was required, wpot ex- 
travagance, maladministration, or misrule, 8 might, 
thérefore, at any moment have to appear as th’ intimato 
friend of the chjef, and at the noxt moment as his monitor 
@ad mentor, With o wise anctactful, political officor thore 
» was no limit to thu amotu of inflitence he might exorcise 

in the State ; i€ he was harsh or oveybearing thero was 
eQually nf limit to the amount ef harm ho was capable of 
doing.” The work of political officers, espooially those 
who have been connected with tho moro important Native 
States, has as a general rule been charactorized by the 
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greatest Laat, capacity, and enthusiasm; and Lord Curzon 
has given his testimony to this fact in no halting terms. - 
‘Ho has said, ‘ Any sludont of Indian affairs for the last 
quarter of a contury would admit that as the result of a 
succession of capable political officers, criticisms girected 
against the action and interfergnco of political officers 
vere much less heard of now than was formerly the case. 
* ‘hhe services which political officers had rendered to Native 
States in a period of minority should also never be forgotten. 
some of tho States which axo now most flourishing would 
“novor have been in that position had it not-been for the 
longer or shorter period during which thoy had been under 
the guidance of men like Sir David Barr and his distinguished 
peers. He wold go further and say that if a proposal wee 
mado to abolish political officersin Native States to-morrow, 
the first protest would como from, or, at gny rate, the loss 
would be first and most immediately felt by tho chiefs 
thomselves they would realize in the majority of casos 
that thoy had boen deprivod of thoir wisest advisers and 
friends, that they,had lost,a means of communjcation with 
the central Government by means of which they were always 
kept in touch with Calcutta or Simla, while the people of 
the States would also bilterly,regrot the disappearance of 
what was often to them a guarantee for good governmont 
and economical administration,’ 

Tito responsibilities of the political officers boing what 
they ard® it is thorofore » matter of supremo importaoe 
that a right choice should be made of the man who is "to 
exorcise thtse funotions, Tt is @ question whethor this can 
bo always’ so undor what may be called the dual system wt 
control that now provails, undet thich¢ while the supreme 
Governmont exercises direct control over the more impor- 
, dant and largor States, th8 smallor States, whick“form tfo 
” groat majority, come under the control of tho provincial 
govornnients. It is a question whether it would not be 
a wive departure for the supremo Government to bring all 
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the Native States, groat amd small, intg divoct connoxion 
with itself, Ono of tho spoakorseat tho mooting bofoyo 
which Sir David Bazr road what has baon well desoribod 
as his Itoid and illuminating paper, was Mr. I. D, Roos, 
who is g recognized atthority on the subjeot of sumo of the 
more imporfant of thogo Statos, that thus come undor 
the dircet control of the provincial governments, Mr, Regs 
snid : ‘ Whilo the great Native States received thoix British * 
Residonts from a servico specially recruited for the purpose, 
tho other States wore a sort of a prizo for tho ordinary officer, 
in the ordinary line of business, whose ono idea was to make 
tho governmont of the State similar to that which ho 
administered as head of a department. If that was tho 
case with the Resident, how much morosdé was it tho case 
when tho rulers of the States were advised not to appoint 
as their ministqrs gentlomen of their State who naturally 
would be recommended by the ruling chiof if his initiativo 
were wholly respected, but somebody from eutside who, 
dwring the whole of tho time he was administering tho State, 
kept his eyp on the neighbouripg Britigh Governmont in 
the hope of subsequent promotion after he returned. Hoe 
submitted that it would be worlh the whilo of the Govern- 
ment of India to reconsider, the position,in regard to those 
States for the purpose of ascertaining whether any of them 
should not bo taken away frgm the provincial governmonts, 
which regarded tho Residontships as moro prizes for aoniority, 
and thus confer on thom tho advantage of being assisted 
by a political officer who was comparative inhis knowledge, 
and had no object in destroying the individuMlity of tho 
Rate. ° ; : 

Under such 4 8hAnge a’ that shadowed forth by Mr, Roos, 
which might be made to covor not onlystho more important 
of those States that come undér the control of tho pro- 
vincial governments, bub all States, large or small, not tho | 
least of the advantages to be secured would bo the main- 
tenance of that continuity of service and of policye that 
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it is so important as a gonoral yule to have maintained in 
an Eastern country. @wing to the oxigencios of a public 
servico that is cqntinually demanding tho transfer of men 
from tho rogular line to the political line, and vio versa, 
provincial govornmonts aro nob alWays in a position to 
maintain this continuity. Whergas tho supreme Govorn- 
mont, if it becamo necessary to transfor a nian who had 
* shawn that he possessed just the qualities required of ono 
placed in the delicate position of a political officer, would 
be ablo to sccuro a man of similar charactor frone tho ranks 
of its specially trained service, and a man possessing that 
important qualification referred to by Mr. Rees, as compara- 
tive knowledge, Doubtless under the presont system 
there aro man¥ men appointed from tho regular lino well 
fitted for these posts by their character and qualities, and 
many a man has succeoded admirably, but the provincial 
governmonts cannot always onsuro that vhis shall be so, 
necessarily pwing to a more limitedr supply of specially 
tvainod officers. Mon coming from the rogular,lino will 
vary much in thoir tomperament, and not a few will possess 
tho defocts of thoir virttos, Thoso vory qitalities that 
may make a man a successful administrator in » British 
District may not bo such as would convert him into a 
successful guide, Philosopher, and friend such as a political 
officer is roquired to be when brought into close relation- 
ship ‘vith the rulors and ruled df a Native State. A position 
that domiands an attitude of what may not inaptly be 
toryed a watohful immobility doos not sit lightly on a mn 
who has been tho lifo and sovl of his Djstriot in British 
torritory,%und yot if ho is todo o successful political offices 
ho must often be content to postoss Ilys soul in patience. 
Then again, ‘ the sghoolmaster abroad ’ is not an unknown 
individual among tho ranly of tho civilian officors*who may 
bo entrusted with such o charge; and, noedloss to say, ho is 
tho last man who would bo a persona grata Lo a ruling chicf. 
Cologol Yato, who was at ono time Chiof Commissioner of 
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Biluchistan, is not far wrong when he suggeals that the man 
. most likely 10 provo a successful political officer is the 
military civilian, Ho has said: ‘J can woll understand’ 
the preference shown in former days by Nativo chiefs for 
military political offiéers ether than civilian,’ It might 
bo said that Colonel Yato, as a military man, would natur- 
ally give hid opinion in favour of such a proferenco; but 


when it is romombored that somo of tho grontest of such ° 


officers have been military mon, to mention only such namos 


as Sir Jamies Outram and Sir Henry Lawrenoo, it will bo, 


seen that there is a good deal to be said in favour of Colonel 
Yate’s view. 

The question of the internal administration of tho Native 
States is inextricably bound up with this Question of tho 
personnel of the officers who ave deputed with tho dolicato 

, task of assisting Native rulers in their dutics and respon- 
sibilities of govornment. One reason, and a very sound 
one too, that Coloneb Yate has given for his pyeferenco for 
a military political ovor a civilian is that tho lattor official, 
who has administored a British District of his own, on 
being posted to a Native State as political officer, is naturally 
tempted to interfere when he sees things going difforontly 
from the way in which he was taught to soe them go. Ho 
has well said in this connexion : ‘ The political officora who 
remember the feudal system of government in Native States 
in our younger days, tho hereditary system of servino fn tha 
States that then prevailed, and the old horoditary officials, 
0 not wish to see these latter oustod by outstders fyom 
other Provincey, and wo certainly do nob wishtto sco tho 
Mtroduction of sharp pleadors, and others learfod in the 

+ law, from British Pistritis, or tho gonoral introduction of 
a British system of administration.’ (olonol Yato makes 
tXo excellent suggestion that *whore native chiefs aro 
desirous of improving the administration of their States 
they should be encouraged to depute their own nativo 
officials, bona fide natives of their own particular Stato, 
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to learn the British system in a British Province, and then 


to.apply that system incheir own method, rather than that - 


‘thoy should impoyt officers from British Districts to apply 
it for them, And ho adds: ‘The direct porsonal rule of 
the Shiofs is in accordance with the traditions of Native 
States, and with the principles opjoined by the roligion of 
both Hindu and Muhammadan alike. Let, therefore, as 


‘ little interference as possible with tho personal rule of the 


s 


ohief, and tho grant to him at the carlicst suitable moment 
of the fullest possible powers, be the leading maxims of 
political officors in their relations with Native States 
throughout the length and breadth of India.’ Many aro 
the problems, indeed, that come up in the relations of the 
Government with the Native States, and it would be well 
if those who had to deal with them were always men who 
could think imperially, and the Imporial Governmont has 
one advantage over provincial governments in this respect 
that it is in a better position to commfnd such men. 

Sir David Barr has shown that in tho carlierrelations 
between the Brijjsh Government and the Native States 
of India there was a want of fixity of purpose and of con- 
tinuity of policy. Ho has takon tho assumption of the 
Empire of India by the Crown gs the great landmark which 
separates off the older and the newor policy, In 1861 
Lord Canning wroto: ‘The Crown of England now stands 
forth" the unquestioned Ruler and paramount Powor in all 
India, aild is for the first time brought face to face with 
its foudat6rios, Thoro is a reality in tho suzorainty of 
the Soverefyn of England which has nevow oxisted befora, 
and whiolf is not only folt ‘ub engorly acknowledged My 


the chiofs.’ Ever since that timé, as Slr David Barr has ~ 


shown, the great chiefs of India have ovinced a desire to 
enter moro largely into She Federation of the” Empire, 
What Sir David Barr has said of the special conditions 
prevailing in Rajputana may bo found in many a State 
throughout tho length and breadth of India, and indeod 
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also in some of the greater Zamindaris, and his remarks 
may well be quoted here; ‘The traditions of Rajputana, 
which may be called the homo of the gregt chiefs of India, 
as distirtot from the principalities which have been created 
from Muhammadan; ‘fahvatta, and Sikh conquests, Point 
to a foudal system established for many conturies which 
has been retained to this day with undiminished foroe 
A Rajput chief is not only the rulor of hig Stato: he is 
also tho head of the family to which his feudatories and all 
members of his clan, high or low, whether they be princes 


of the blood, or peasants of the soil, belong. Times have” 


changed and are changing year by year, but many, indeed 
most of the principles, customs, and manners of the ancient 
Rajput clans, are maintained to this daypand are clung 
to by chiefs and people with a tenacity which is the strongest 
evidence of thojy pride of ancestry, and their glory in the 
achievements or their forofathers. Tho government of 
Native States has always been autocratic. |The ruler’s 
word is Igw and from time immemorial the people have been 
accustomed to rogard their chief ax somothing very little 
less than a “doity : and so strong, so inate is their sense 
of loyalty that, as we havo seen in more than one unhappy 
case, they have submitted withofit » murmur, and for many 
years, to cruelty, tyranny, ind oppressién, during periods 
of the chaotic misrule of a misguided, or even insane, 
chiof, But, as it is said in ‘india, ‘tho subjects malt the 
State,” and in every chiefship the main principleshas been 
to’ follow the load of the ruler. The natural tendency to 
retain the old q@tablished feudal system has permeated all 
Rajput chiofs, and it is therefore not surprising rthat aftor 
the cstablishment ¢f thesuzerniniy of the British Crown in 
India, they should regard the Sovoreign of England as their 
feudallosi. It is this sentimontethat has tonded so mush to 
weld the States of India into the Empire of England.’ 
There have beon various stops in the growth of this 
sentiment. Sir David Barr has again said: ‘The first 
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stimulus to the growing feeling of a desire to onter into 
closor relations with, the Empire was givon to tho chiofs of 
Intlia at the Imperial assemblage hold by tho late Lord 
Lytton as Viceroy*of India in 1877, Then, as one of tho 
most distinguished political officers «wrote at the time, 
“chiefs who had not met on any provious occasion, and 
whose ancestors had met only on the ficld of Xattle, wore 
brought together to realize the importance of their position 
as pillars of the State.” Tho pageant of 1877 was ropeated 
on » far grander and more important scalo in the Darbar at 
Delhi, held on the 1st of January, 1908, by Lord Curzon, whon, 
the coronation of King Edward VII, Emporot of India, 
was colebrated with all pomp and coremony boforo that 
vast assomblage,of chiefs of India, and the representatives 
of all sections of the Indian Empiro.’ Yot anothor stop, 
as Lord Curzon has pointed out, was tho institution of 
the Imperial Service Troops by Lord Duffvin and Lord 
Lansdowne in 1888, and 1889. With phe omploymont of 
thege troops ift tho field, both in Somaliland and in China, 
Lord Curzon has said, ‘for tho first timo the galiént fact 
was recognized tlfat the princes of India were oqually 
soncerned with the Parliament of Great Britain in the 
military defence of the Empire,’ The institution of Chiefs’ 
Colleges, and of tlee Imperial Cadet Corps, wore also, as 
Lord Curzon has shown, additional landmarks, binding 
sogether the princes of India isto a closer political union 
with the Byitish Government, and tostifying to the solidarity 
of their injeresis with those of tho paramount Powor, 
The ‘iter had personal exporionce of the oxcollent offeat 
that this mgoting on equal toyms, ab the gréat assomblagoe 
yb Delhi under practibally tho shadow gi tho throne, of- 
ome of the lesser chiefs with the greater and more important 
hiefs, did have on “their gititude towards the gnprome, 
Zovernment gonerally. Thoy bogan to feel for the first 
ime in their history that they held an important place in 


he Empire, and that their intorests wore bound up with 
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those of the paramount Power. Very groal importance— 
some would indeed say an undug importance—is attached 
by the chiefs and nobles of India to their prestige and ‘old 
family traditions. One of the most prominent objects to 
be seon in their pataves is the family pedigree tree onglossed 
in ilhiminated lettering and magnificently framod. Any- 
thing that°oncourages ‘this sentiment, which aftor all doos 
undoubtedly make for self-respoct, is to, be encouraged. 
A great many of the chiefs returned from the historic 
assemblago al Delhi with # senso of thoir importance and 
prostige ingreased : and their subjects, who follow naturally 
the lead of their chicfs, fell thomselvos bound by the old 
ties of foudality and loyalty, through them, to the paramount 
Power. © 
This subject of foudality is an asset, not altogothor 
without its value, in furthering the peace of the Empire. 
A Muhammatlan writer of some considerable experience 
in the domain of law, but not neccssarily intimately ac- 
quainted with the intornal affairs of the Native States, has, 
in the pages of a leading London Roview, givon oxpression 
to his opifiion that there is a distinct Srowth of the demo- 
cratic sentiment in many of tho Native States of India. 
This has not been the oxperfenco of thoso best qualified 
to judge from an intimaté acquaintands with these States, 
nor has it been the experience of the writor of those pages. 
He once had the privilefe of a winter's tou, wth the 
Zamindax in one of the grontor Zamindaris of Bengal, the 
fulors of which, in tho ostimation of their sybjects, rank 
with the chiofs of the larger States: and nathing Struck 
Shim more than the manng in which the skghtest wish 
“of the Zenindar,was Wweated as law. His experience, too, 
of many of the States has been much the same. Still 
athere ip an clement of truth,in thé remark so far as it 
relates to some States, but mainly in those which have beorm 
subjected to the peaceful penetration of the ubiquitous, 
and almost all-pervading, Bengali, or the power-lovings 
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Mahratta : but even in these States autocracy still is a power 
in the land and, on-tho evholo, it is oxercised in a not un- 
Kindly way. In onp direstion at any rato—a not altogothor 
unimportant matter in these days of i idation in India— 
it is exercised in a way that makes for the peace of tho 
Empire. Sir David Barr has well,said: ‘ Angl hero it is 
that tho advantages of autocratic rule assert thomselvos : 
he would be a bold man who would proscouto an agitation 
in any of the States of India, or would venture in tho 
gapital of any State to criticize, far less to melign and 
traduce, the actions or the intentions of the ruling chief.’ 
There has been much to seek in the past in the internal 
government of the Native States, and there is still much to 
seek in the pregent: but that thero has beon cnormous 
progress within recent years, no competent authority will 
be prepared to deny. This progress has beog most marked 
during the last forty years. Of tho poriod that immediately 
followed the new declaration of policy gaunciated by Lord 
Canning, and already roferred to, Sir David Barr hoes said : 
‘ During the ten yegrs, 1858-68, hore was a cortain amount 
of progress and improvement, but it was relatively slight, 
and it was a common observation in those days that Nativo 
States wore a hundred years hehind the rest of India,’ 
Evon so late as 1848, Sir Ienry Daly, who was Governor- 
General’s Agent at the time in Central India, could write: 
‘ Colon’) Sutherland, resident at Gaalior in 1837, dosoribod 
Isagarh, Philsa, and Malwa as dosolato and misorablo, ; 
Thirty yeass havo brought no chango for the bobtor. 
Travellers still go armod to tho tecth, and jn many cases 
the man at*the plough has a sword by his sido. Tradors* 
going from village to villago are not’safo without an armed 
escort, To men acopstomed to Districts undor British 
rule such a statement must seem fabulous. It is névesuary* 
%o live and move in Native Statos to know tho nature of 
the system under which they oxist.’ This ono illustration 
of a state of things that it may be hopod has gono for over 
BQ 
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must suffice, 1t will be a more pleasing task Lo turn to the 
consideration of tho real and subptankial progress that has 
been made since this was wrilton. This progross may’ bo 
noted ‘under the several heads of railway construction, 
irrigation, goneral Rdministration, and arrangemafis for 
combating famine conditions and alleviating distrosy, ‘Tho 
States which may be taken as representative of their class 
are the States of Rajputana and Central India, and the 
larger and more important States of Haidarabad, Mysore, 
and Kashmir. 

Treating. the subject generally, the introduction of raif* 
ways perhaps has been one of the principal factors making 
for progress all round. There are now nearly 3,000 miles 
of railways in the States of Rajputana and Central India, 
whore in 1868 there were none. Sir David Barr tells an 
amusing story of Six Henry Daly in connexion with the 
first introduction of railways: In 1870, Sir Henry Daly, 
in a report to the Government of India, wrote: ‘Tho 
railway will bring light in ats train? One of his assistants 
ventured to draw his attention to the sentence, and sug- 
gested that it savoured of a joke. SimHenvy replied ‘No 
joke, Sir, let it stand’, And Sir David Barr well says : 
‘I think the verdict of thirty-eight years establishes the 
truth of his prediction, for the railway"has indeed brought 
light into many dark places, and has practically changed 
not only the face of the’ country, but the chardoter of 
the people, and the attitude of the ruling chiefs.’ Irrigation 
1s a matter that has also been receiving much attention 
from the chigfs. The old system of irrigation in many of 
‘the States of Central India # still from wells :eand all that 
can be done is ag inorease in the number of these: but as 
this system is a very effective ong in its way, though 
‘involvmg more labour and » greater number of workers 
than canal irrigation, a groat amount of public good in 
effected éven in this way. Other States have been able to 
afford more elaborate systems, and much benofit has pcoruede 
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to agriculture on which the prosperity of the States so 
largely deponds. Anyhew, this attention to irrigation for 
the bonefit, of agrigulture, marks a vory groat advance on 
the old idea which saw in irrigation only p moans of i ihoveas- 
ing the fruitfulnoss of the chief’s own pleasure gardens, or 
as a moans of beautifying his capital. o 

*In tho matter of general administration most of tho 
States show groat improvemont in every direction. ‘Thus 
Sir David Barr has said: ‘A complote change has como 
gvor tho administration of all the Slates of Rajprtana and 
Central India. In nearly every large State the old plan 
of farming land revenue has given placo to the organized 
system of survey and settlement. ‘The administration of 
justice has also freatly improved. Nearly overy State has 
abandoned the old systom, which was described as a doter- 
mination to make a profit out of crime mther than an 
honest desire to inflict really doterrent punishment, and 
has adopted .laws based on the code§ of British India. 
Transit dues, which used to form a largo item in tho receipts, 
have been everywhere abplished to the great bonefit of 
trade. The police has been reorganized, and successful 
efforts have been made to suppress dakaiti, or highway 
robbery, and violept crime, Jails have been modornized, 
and are no longer subject to tho reproach of being “filthy 
places, without light or air, whore convicts and prisoners 
under inka wore indiscriminately chained togethor ”.’ 
Though ofly, on an average, four por cont, of Lho youth 
of tho Stat®s of the school- -going age attond schools, this 
shows at loft some progress since 1868, when oruontion, ‘ne 
oxcopt in dne or tivo .onlightSncd States, such as Jaipur, 
was practically non-existent. A groat &dvanco has Deon 
noted in the humane,department of medicine. Whereas in 
1872, the number of hospital§ and disponsaries in R&jputand 
was only sixty-threo, it is now 178, and similar progress 
in this divection is visible in other States. Tha introduction 
of a systom of Budgets of Income and Expenditure has 
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enabled tho groat majority of the States to put thoir finances 
on a sound basis, and there is hardly a-Stato of any impor- 
tance now where the resources have nat largely increased, 
Indeed, Sir David Barr states that the revenues of Raj- 
pulang and Contral India have oxpanded by moro than 
sixty per cent., and thjs in spilo of the expenses incurred 
in the reliof of famine, tho constuction of railways, inriga- 
tion works, roads, and buildings, and the.maintonance of 
an improved administration, 
Sir Da'vid Barr has well said; ‘ Famine administration, 
ig perhaps-the greatest lost that can be applied to the 
administrative capacity of a Native State.’ Ho has drawn 
a picture of the state of things that existed before the 
chiefs began to realize their responsibilities‘In this direction, 
which was not so very far back. Speaking of the very 
- groat famine {hat prevailed in Contral India during tho 
years 1868-70, he has said: ‘Both in Rajputana, and in 
Contral India, the Parbars uttorly failed to gyasp tho situa- 
tion or to afford relief to the starving population,’ Perhaps 
the most instructive account of tho ac(pal state of things 
that prevailed is that quoted by him from a report by 
Colonel Brooke, who was at the time Political Agent in 
Marwar, that district in which a proverb runs, ‘ Expect 
one lean year in three, one famine in eight.’ ‘For the 
alleviation of distress in Marwar no public works wore 
undertaken by the Maharaja, nor was any agsistancd givon 
aither to the poor of the city or to ryots in tlfo villages, 
he hakims and revonue officors squeozed the last penny 
from them, aml when the great emigration togk place, tho 
customs agent at the Dastri Pass before Iétting thom 
through, not only forced from them the cesses due for the 
year, but also a cattle-tax for each head of kine taken out 
‘of the Country, though the departure was forced by the 
drought, It is but justice to say that this mode of getting™ 
money was reprobated throughout Marwar.’ Tho tio most 
recent famines have been those that occured in 1896-7, ° 
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and 1899-1900, and on these occasions Sir David Barr has 
noted that in comparisgn with tho record of all previous 
faminos the roliot givon by the Darbars was a romarkablo 
and praiseworthy effort. Ho has said, ‘In both famines, 
and ih all parts of Rajputana and Cénival India, puivato 
charity was largely extended by chiefs and people, Liber- 
ality and munificence wore showf oven in tho zananas of 
princely houses, and we must not forgot tho noblo oxamplo 
set by the wife of that gallant soldier, Maharaja Sir Portab 
Singh, then tho first noble of Jaipur, and now to ruling 
“Shiof of Idar, who not only established an orphanago, but 
remained thoro hersolf to administer her groat charity.’ 
At the same time, Sir David Barr has been careful to 
add: ‘I do nob for a moment claim that tho famine ad- 
ministration of these Native States was to be compared 
with the organized roliof in British India, I know full 
woll, and from personal experionce, of both famines in 
Central India that no such comparison can be mado, I 
know that somo chiefs failed in their duty, that in some 
States relief was nol proporly organized, or that it was 
organized too lato%o be efféctive, that thousands of porsons 
died from starvation, and many thousands fled from the 
States before thoy know of tho relief that was available, 
or because they cfd nol believe that any relief would be 
afforded, and joined famine worksin British Distriets where 
they Werg assured of succour.’ * But it must be remembered 
in this cowmoxion that even in British torritory tho organiza- 
tion.of relief in tho earlior of tho two great famines referréd 
to, that of- 1896-7, was marked, especially in its carlicr 
stages, byemany mistakes, quo mainly, it must bo saide 
to lack of experionce’ in donling with the conditions that 
avoso, and possibly too to want of a dofinite policy, Almost 
the first intimation that British officials receival of the 
sorious state of things-oxisting in tho country districts 
waa tho daily immigration that took place from the interior 
into the hoad-quartor towns of distrossed familios of agricul- 
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turisis at @ season whon, under normal conditions, tho 
harvest was about to be gathorod in. Tho distross was 
met promptly, it is true; the measuyes for meeting it 
took the primitive form of relief kitchens, one of the otjginal 
inventors of which system is recorded 10 have beon the 
Emperor Ayvangzib. Those kitchens wero at first entrusted 
to the management of municipal authoritics, and private 
charity was invited and liberally responded to by the 
inhabitants of the towns, the Marwari merchants contribut- 
ing large {uantities of grain. Government eventually took. 
these over, and they were liberally organized. But in their 
earlier stages, as the writor knows from his own bitter 
experience, many mistakes were made, not only as to tho 
nature and quality of the food best suitéd for the more 
emaciated of the famine-stricken, but also as to the quantity 
- best caloulated. to sustain hfe. If this was so in British 
Districts, it is not surprising that there was a lack of organ- 
ization of relief in Native States, due to very much the same 
reason, want of experience in dealing with famine condi- 
tions. Nor is it surprising also,that some of the methods 
of relief should have been primitive in the extreme: and 
that any grain that came to hand irrespective of its digesti- 
bility by the weak stomachs of the sufferers should have 
been utilized. Some of the chiefs, moreover, thought that 
they saw in the stoppage of the export of grain from, their 
territories a means of combating famine conditions: in 
this, indeed, they were not singular; they avo thoir 
apologists even among European publicisis, But Gorem- 
ment has alwrys attached much importance "in time of 
Tamine to the prevention of ®ny dislocation of trade such 
as a prohibition of export might bring about; and rightly 
so, for it would mean the practical disappearance of that 
Somewh# usurious but most tseful individual, the petty 
grain merchant, or bunniah, as he is generally styled. 
In times of stress the services of this man are almost indis- 
pensable; he is the chief agent through whom supplies 
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may bo got into districts suffering from scarcity; and 
with his disappoarancerall possibility of gotting food to 
tho famine-strickea would, in the groat majority of cases, 
havo, disappeared also. Tho scrupulous honesty °of . this 
class whore public interests havo boon specially committed 
to thoir chargo, and the marvelous officiopey of their 
thachinery, have to be known to be appreciated. There is 
‘some justification therefore for a policy that has for its 
object the prevention of any unduo interforenco with the 
elatural laws of supply and demand. The conclusions that 
were come to by the Famine Commission of 1898 resulted 
in the elaboration of a Code of Famine Relief that is second 
to none in the world for its efficiency and humanity. Tho 
vastly superior 8rganization of relief that was so conspicuous 
in both British territory and in Native States during the 
progress of the later famine of 1899-1900,may bo largely 
attributed to the labours of this Commission. 

The long programme of reforms laid Gown by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1869, too long to quote here, that required 
to bo carried outyin the jmportant State of Haidarabad, 
may be taken as the measure of the doficiencies in the 
administration at that period. The man who was entrusted 
with the task of carrying them put has thus been desoribed 
by Sir David Barr —‘ Haidarabad was fortunate in 
possessing a minister capable, of carrying ont such wide 
and far-reaching reforms, Sit Salar Jung was 1 man of 
remarkable ability, who, for many years, had held the 
poss of mifister under the last Nizam, and being himself 
one of the hobles of the State, was thoroughly acquainted 
with the fants of the courfiry, ond with the defects of 
the administration, With the sympathetic support of the 
Government of India he applied himself to the task before 
him, and succeeded during*the Nizam’s minority Sf fifteef 
years in accomplishing most, if not all, of the required 
measures of reform.’ Of the present ruler of Haidarabad 
Sir David Barr has said : ‘The Nizam is by far the shrewdest 
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man in the State, thoroughly alive to tho vosponsibilities 
of his great position ; and onc whos word is to be relied on,’ 
No higher praiso could bo given to any man than this. 
Of MySore and its ruler, Sir David Barr has said: 

‘Mysore may be acknowledged to bo the model itive 
State of Indja. Tt had all the advantage of fifty years of 
British administration, but the Darbar deserves the credit 
of maintaining the standard of government thon introduced, 
and of carrying out many measures of progress, such as 
the development of mineral resources, tho expansion of 
railways, and the promotion of industries and trade. Tho 
present Maharaja is a young chief of charming personality * 
he has received an excellent education, and since his 
accession to power has given proofs of hin desire to rule 
his State with prudence, and for the benefit of his subjects,’ 
To Mysore’s great Diwan, Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, who died 
in 1902, has been due vory largely the great progress 
achieved by this State. Kashmir owes a similar debt to 
Sir Walter Lawrence. Sir David Barr has said: ‘Tho 
story of the progress of Kashmir has ,beon recorded in 
a most fascinating and interesting work called Zhe Valley 
of Kashmir. This book is a classic and its greatest valuo 
lies in the fact that it was written by Sir Walter Lawvence, 
who, as settlement officer, fhitiated, and” personally carried 
out, those reforms in the methods of assessing and collecting 
revenue, which were so Sorely needed. He not® only 
succeeded i in assuring to the State a gradual expansion of 
it8 revonues, but he freed tho country from ow system of 
forced labour J{corvée), and the exactions of« a corrupt 
nd tyrannical method of collecting revenue,*which for 
many years had heen the chief blot in the administration 
of this beautiful country, He has earned the gratiludo 
ef the State: and of the agrieulturists, whose condition 
has changed from one of grinding oppression, to content- 
meng and prosperity.’ A nobler record than this few men 
would require. Sir David Bazr has shown that in many 
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other States, such as Baroda, Cutch, Kolhapur, the princi- 
palities of Kathiawar, dhe Punjab States, and in Cochin 
and Travanocoro, Phore has been equal, if not indeed, in 
some, even greater progress made during tho past forty 
years. The same may bo said of some of tho chicfships 
in the Central Provinces and Bongal. The State of Bamra, 
now ono of the States lying within the confines of Bengal, 
"was, under its Jate ruler, a model State. 

In estimating some of tho causes that have resulted in 
this marked progress, Sir David Burr has said: ‘Af we look 
for the forces which have been brought into action, I think 
we may take tho following as the most powerful. In tho 
first place, I would put the example sot by British rule. 
It is impossibte to conceive that Native States would 
continuo for all time in @ condition of stagnation, while 
the Government of India was prosccuting p vigorous pro- 
grammo of oxpansion and improvement in all directions 
around them, and it is undoubtedly the fact that tho chiefs 
have been roused by the oxamplo sct before them. Noxt 
T would place the,oxtension of communications by rail and 
road, and tho manner in which Native States, so long 
isolated, havé been brought into communion with the rest 
of India. Then wo must remembor that during the period 
under review, a Sonsiderable number of States have for 
various reasons been placed under tho direct management 
or auporvision of British officers, and the highor standard 
of adminfstrative officionoy thus brought about has beon 
maigtaineck, moro or less, by tho chiofs when they agsumed 
powor, Athothor powerful motivo towards progress hag 
been the cllucation of the chtefs themselves. There is now’ 
an entirely now generation. Tho Nizam of Haidavabad, 
the Maharajas of Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, and Rewa, 
have been specially trained*by private tutors and guardians 
during their minority. A largo numbor of other chiefs have 
beon eduonted at tho Chiofs’ Colleges. Among tho incontives 
to improvement may bo reckoned tho encouragoment and 
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assistance consistently given by the Government of India 
to every State thet evinced tho slightest tendonoy towards 
establishing an improved administration, This assistance 
has beeh manifested by large advances of funds, by placing 
at the disposal of the chiefs tho best officers available as 
experts to qarry out sugvey, sottlemont, and assessmont, 
irrigation, public works, the conservanoy of forests, and 
the establishment of a sound system of finance. Lastly,’ 
I would note the immense powor exercised over the minds 
of ohiofs sy the interest in their welfare taken by the Royal, 
Family of England. Their loyaliy has been thus evoked, 
and they have been stimulated to prove themselves worthy 
members of the Empire of India.’ 

Lord Curzon has given, as one of the*factors in the 
forward and upward movement in the standards of adminis- 
tration that is pow so marked a featuro in so many of the 
States, the personality and character of the chiefs them- 
selves. He has said: ‘At the present moment, amongst 
the leading chiefs of India there were a number of men of 
the highest character, and of remarkabje ability, who in 
any country, and at any time of history, would have beon 
fitted to be rulers, and worthy to bo regarded as considerablo 
rulers of the States over which they presided.’ That this 
is so is undoubtedly due to the attention that has been 
paid to the question of their education. Some have been 
educated by individual guardians and tutors, spdcially 
selected, others have received their education in the Chiefs’ 
Colleges. ‘These colleges have done admirable work i the 
past, and under the living inspiration of Lord Curzon 
imself, are doing still more aftmirablo work in tfle present. 
It is a common subject of remark among those most com- 
petent to judge that tho young chiefs now being educated 
tt these Golleges present a mated contrast to those who 
have been left in the retirement of their own homes, Thia 
is especially noticeable in their bearing and their manners : 
their bearing has nothing of the slouch about it: on the 
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contrary they carry themselves as mon: similarly their 
manners are pre-ominently those of gentlomen. Tho change 
has the approval,not only of Englishmen, but of their own 
countrymen, even of the most orthodox among thom, 
The ‘writor will never forgot the remark made to him some 
years ago by the premior pandit of Bengal onthe occasion 
of a visit he paid him in the company of one of his pupils, 

‘a young Indian prince, and himsolf a Brehman of tho 
Brahmans in orthodoxy. ‘ Six,’ he said, ‘ lot mo congratulate 

, Yous you have succeeded in creating an Indian gentleman.’ 
The writer considers this remark the highest compliment 
that his educational work among Indian princes ovor 
received, 

Two important conferences were convened by Lord 
Curzon to disouss the subject of reforms in the Chiefs’ 
Colleges, at which many of the chiofs jnterested wee 
present. Amongst other reforms initiated was the placing 
of the curriculum to be pursued on a moro practical basis, 
having in view the special requirements of tho class for 
which the collegeg were intended. It was then decided that 
the college course of instruction should not follow university 
lines, but should be a special one. Tho colleges now have 
their own final examination, o, diploma for passing which 
is granted by the Government of India; this is recognized 
by the universities as oquivalent to their Lestamur granted 
on passing the ontranco oxamination, so that young chiefs 
who wislf to do so may pass on to a degree al the uni- 
vorgity. It is unnecessary bo dwell on the advantages “of 
such a system, and the impetus it has given to education 
on right Ifies, and tho scope moreover, that it gives Lo thd 
true educationalist interested in the all-nound development 
of his charges, That this chango has been weloomed by tho 
chiefs, there is abundant evidence to show. The writer can 
give one concrete illustration from his own experience. 
A politicn] chief from the wild regions of Chota Nagpur 
brought ono day for admission into the college over whose 
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fortunes the writer has presided for fiftcon yours, five of 
his sons, and he particularly roquested that tho eldost of 
them should be trained os an adminisizator, as, said ho, 
‘T intofid that he shall be my Diwan.’ If the writor were 
asked which of the special reforms thus inaugurated by 
Lord Curzop most commended themselves to the chiefs 
concerned, and indeed to all Indians intorested in the 


development on right lines of the character af Indian youth,’ 


he would note the special stress laid on their instruction 


in their wn vernaculars, and on their religious training. ee 


By the former they are kept in touch with the life of thoir 
own people, and have every inducement to dovote them- 
selves to their peoples’ welfare, when they are called on to 
undertake the responsibilities and duties of their position. 
By the latter their character is strengthened and developed. 

A Muhammadan gentleman who is well versed in Indian 
social problems, has said that the Chiofs’ Colleges approach 
more nearly to tho standing of the great Public Schools of 
England than do any other educational institutions in 
India: and he bases his deductions gnainly upon the 
discipline therein prevailing: in the great majority of 
schools and colleges in India discipline can hardly be styled 
a prominent feature. That excollent discipline does prevail 
in the Chiefs’ Colleges is a patent fact : “and it is a feature 
much appreciated by the majority of the great houses, and 
though this may not be the‘case universally, it is a fooling 
that is steadily growing in intensity. ‘The writer fan vouch 
for this from his own experience. He once reooived an 
application frogn a chiof for the admission intorhis college 
€f his son; and the chief based his applicatfon on the 
ground that he hal heard that the discipline in tho Chiefs’ 
Colleges stood out in such marked contrast to the want of 
it in other institutions. But there is anothor foature which 
has sometimes been overlooked, which causes the Chiefs’ 
Colleges to approximate closely to the standard of English 
Public Schools, and that is the religious instruction that is 
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imparted in thom. At the conferonces referred to, the chiofy 
were unanimous on thg subject of the importanco of all 
béys attending the colleges boing traincd in the tenets of 
their respective religions. Lord Curzon gavo every tmpotus 
to their united wishes. The chiofs wore invited to draw up 
manuals of religious instruction : and religioug instruction 
uocoived a recognized place in the*ourriculum of all Chiofs’ 
Colleges. The writer has had such a manual in uso in his 
own college for some time. In this caso the chief who had 
been entrusted with the task of drawing a manuel up, died 
““before his work was completed. Tho writer was then 
deputed by the chiefs concerned to superintend the com- 
pletion of the work: this he did and entrusted it Lo the 
charge of two orthodox pandits, contonting himsolf with 
giving the gonoral lines on which it was to be drawn up, 
and the bost Sanskrit authorities it was to bo based upon. 
‘The work Look more than tivo years to complete. A member 
of the staff has boon choson, with special attention to his 
character and orthodoxy, to undortako the instruction, 
and an allotted hour is fixed. Tho young chiofs have taken 
groal intorest in thi subject’, and tho results of tho systematic 
teaching have been excellent both on their character and 
on their demeanour and bearing. They have acquired 
a groator senso of responsibility, and a greater respect for 
authority. Thoir mannors now display that dolightful old- 
world courtesy and deferoncd, entirely wanting in any 
cloment ef cringing or sorvility, that charactorized thoir 
forbears, and which so many of their contemporarics, 
temporarily only it is hoped, scom to have log. The subject 
of religious education in s@hools and colloges in Indie 
gonorally, capecially ih thoso undor the gontrol of Govern- 
ment, came up for discussion in the course of a recent 
debate on Indian affairs ingho Mouse of Commons: many 
@ of tho speakers deplored its absence. It is for the peoplo 
themselves to supply the deficiency in the samo way that 
the chiefs have done for their own colleges: and there are 
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* 
not wanting abundant signs that thoy are becoming fully 
alivo to tho necessity. z 
By his creation of the Imporial Cadet Corps, Lord Curzon 
showed that ho fully realized tho imporfance of giving this 
great class, tho aristocracy of India, somo incentives to 
avail themselves of tho facilities afforded its members for 
education, by offering tlfem some outlots for their ambition. 
He has well said: ‘It must be remombered that the Native. 
chief was a man of like character and ambitions with them- 
selves, that ho could not be left to rust in his palace with 
nothing whatever to do, and that one of the foromost duties” 
of the British Government was to find a scope for his 
energies, his ardour, and his patriotism. Above all, British 
administrators must remember and the chiefs understand 
that the two were rowing in the same boat in India. The 
ohiefs were rulors of one part of the country, the British 
were rulers of the remainder, but the two partners ought to 
act in observance ef the same principles, and in absolute 
harmony and co-operation with each other. If those were 
the principles which they continued to observe in the future, 
as he believed they were obsérving tifem now, then he 
thought the Native States of India would not merely 
survive, but would grow even stronger from year to year, 
and he was certain that ff any emergGncy ever arose in 
which this country might have to call on them and their 
rulers for aid, we might rély with the utmost confidence 
upon their loyalty and devotion.’ The steps that the 
British Government is now taking Lo give increased dignity 
and influence to the princes and nobles of India, will receive 
cthe full approval of all who have any acquaintance with tho 
difficulties that they have encountered in the past in finding 
careers for themselves and their sons, and of the strenuous 
atiempig that so many of them, are now making to remove 
these difficulties. The old type of chief may have beenn 
* studiis rudis, sermone barbarus’, his education is now 
making him ‘impetu strenuus, manu promptus, cogitatione 
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celer’,.and he deserves every enconragemont thet the 
Government oan give him. 

Tn the course of hjs paper Sir David Barr made a notable 
utterance, which proves what the writer has laid stréss on 
in his sketches of some of the more distinguished among 
the Company’s Governors, that, given the oppoyunity, the 
present administrators in India may be trusted to display 
the’same sympathy with the peoples of India among whom 
their lot is cast, as any of their great predecessors displayed. 

Te said: ‘There is a peculiar charm in the land of the 

ajas, and in the old-world courtesy which one meets, 
perhaps more especially in Rajputana, but to » great oxtent 
in all Native States; there is a freedom of thought and 
action, a sense of responsibility, a pleasure in being asso- 
ciated with the life, manners and customs of the rules 
and the subjects of these principalities, which are at once 
engrossing and refreshing. Englishmen feel thomselves at 
home with a race of independent, Ingh-spirited people, 
whose ancient lineage and romantic, chivalrous past compel 
respect and admiragion, and these feolings are accentuated 
by the friendly welcome, the genial kindness and hospitality, 
and the frank confidence extended to those who show their 
appreciation of these qualities. Thave spent many months 
of many years travelling in camp through Malwa, Raj- 
putana, and Baghel-Ichand, but I do not remombor pagsing 
a single dull day, for I lived with the men of the country, 
and they to%d me all they knew of its history and tr. aditions, 
the old forts and strongholds in their hills and forests” 
illustrated their tales, and were, vorily, ‘ sermgns in stones.’ 
Thave seen the cities, the ancient palaces, the templos and 
moaques of nearly every Stato in Contral India and Raj- 
putana. I have taken part in every kind of State festival 
and pageant, and I hava had my share of the exellent 
fport still to be obtained in their beautiful forests and 
jungles, I have watched, with the greatest interest and 
sympathy, the progress made, during my service, in the 
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Native States, to which I was accredited. T know what 
the difficulties have been, and how hard it js to break down 
old prejudices and customs, and to epgraft in the minds 
of a Yory conservative people the advantages of wostern 
culture and the first principles of modern rulo and adminis- 
tration, Jam proud of tho friendships I have made with 
many of the chiefs of Thdia, Rajput, Mahratta, and Muham- 
madan, But the people of the soil, the paticnt, simple, 
hard-working peasants, they, in their millions, command, 
equally*with their chiefs, our sympathy and respect, And, 
when I remember how I have seen them in their prospority, 
strong, healthy, cheerful folk, reaping rich crops, and herd- 
ing fat cattle; and then, at other times, in their distress, 
stricken with famine, mere skeletons literally gasping for 
life, but still patient and uncomplaining, I cannot but feel, 
as all must feel who have lived and worked in their midst, 
that anything we have done for their good, no matter how 
hard the task, nov how long it took to accomplish, brings 
its own reward.’ 

I have included, as a supplementary sketch in this, the 
fourth volume of the series, a sketch of the great Portuguese 
ruler, Albuquerque. There was much in common between 
éhe Portuguese and the people of India, They intormarried 
for one thing very largely as a matter of Stato policy, and 
a very large proportion of the so-called Eurasian class, 
which are so often oredifed with a British ancestry, aro 


really of Portuguese origin, As related, morddver, in the 


sketch of Akbar, that ruler had a great admiration for the 
Portuguese, who were at tho height of their glery and powor 
while the Moguls were foursding their empiro‘n Tndia, Tt 
is not altogethoxinappropriato, thereforo, that a Portuguese 
Ruler of India should rank side by sido with Native Rulers, 

These sketches are based mainly on the Rulers of India 
series, edited by the late Sir W. W. Hunter, under the 
authority of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, who 
have courteously accorded me their permission to make 
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uso of them in the way [have. The authors of the particular 
volumes of this sorics toewhom I am indebted aro :— 

Vincent A. Smith, M.R.A.S., author of Asoka. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, Msq., M.A., Professor of Arabic, 
Trinity College, Dublin, author of Babar; and 
Aurangzib. ® 

Colonel Malleson, C.8.I., author of Akbar. 

HL. G. Keene, Esq., M. A, C.LE., author of Madhava Rao 
Scindia. 

Lewin Bentham Bowring, Esq., C.8.L, author of Zaidar 
Ali and Tipu Sullan. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1., author of Ranjit Singh. 

H. Moise Stephens, Esq., M.A., author of Albuquerque. 


T have also been indebted to Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic 
Studies and Sir John Strachey’s India, and especially to 
Sir David W. K. Barr, K.C.8.L, and to Sif IL. T. Wood, 
Secretary of the Royal Socioty of Arts., Also to Professor 
Rhys Davids’s Barly Buddhism. 

To Lord Curzon, late Viceroy of India, and Chancellor 
af tho University of Oxford, whose enthusiasm shono with 
undimmed lustre throughout the seven long years of his 
Viceroyalty, a beacon to his generation, this volume, hy 
his gracious pormis8ion, is dedicated. 


G, D. OSWELL. 


September 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BUDDHISI EMPEROR OF INDIA * 
Asoxa, 272 B.0,—232 3.0, 


Str W. W. Horror has thus written :— Among tho 
Indian adventurers who thronged Aloxander’s camp in 
™the Punjab, each with his plot for winning a kingdom 
or crushing a rival, Chandra Gupta, an exile from the 
Gangetic Valloy, seems to have played a somowhat igno- 
minious part. He tried to tempt the wearied Creeks on 
the banks of the Boas with schemes of conquest in the 
rich provinces of Hindustan to the south-cast ; but having 
ersonally offended Alexander, ho had to fly the camp. 
n the confused years that followed, he mafaged with the 
aid of plundering hordes, to found a kingdom in Magadha 
or Behar, on the ruins of tho Nanda dynasty. He seized 
thotr capital Pataliputra, the modorn Patna; established 
himself firmly in dhe Gangetic Valloy and compelled the 
north-western principalities, Greek garrisons and Indian 
princes alike, 0 acknowledge his suzcrainty. While the 
Greek genoral, Seleucus, was wiuning his way to the 
Syrian monarchy vluring tho eleven years that followtd 
Alexandor’s death, Chandra Gupta was building wp an 
empire in northern India. Soleucus reigned in Syria from 
312 to 280 3.0, Chandra Cupta in tho Gangetic Valley 
from 316°to 202 3.0. In 312 n.0. these two monarchs 
advanced their kingdom 1o each other’s frontier; thay 
had to decido whether thoy wero to live in peace or at war. 
Soloucus imthe end sold tho Faia conquests in the Kabu} 
Valley and the Punjab to Chandra Gupta, and gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Indian king. * Ho also stationed 
a Greek ambassador at the court of Chandra Gupta from 
306 3.0. to 298 5.0, Selsucus is also recordedeto have 
> made a treaty with the Indian king fully recognizing his 
title as Eimperor of India, Tho ambassador who was thus 
acoredited to Chandra Gupta’s court was the famous Grock 
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historian Mogasthenes, to whom the world is indobted 
for # picturesque description of India, and its peoples, 
Sir W. W. Hunter has said :— The Greek ambassador 
observed with admiration the absence of. slavery in 
India, the chastity of the women and’ the courago of 
the men. In valour, he says, they excelled all othor 
Asiatics ; they required no locks jo their doors; above 
all, no Indian was over known to tell a lic, Sober 
and industrious, good farmers, and_ skilful artisans; 
they scarcely ever had recourse to & lawsuit and lived 
peaceably under their native chiefs.’ Thore is no {urthor 
record of any vory intoresting personality from among the' 
countrymen of Megasthenes having visited India till very 
recent times. One of the speakers at the Congress of 
Religions recently held at Oxford was Dr, Gennadius, 
who, it is recorded, spoke in fluent Engtish. He made 
this interesting statement :—‘ Demetrius Galanos, com- 
monly known as the Greek Brahman, was born in 1760, 
and early gave'signs of being possessed of a critical literary 
mind. By the age of fourteen he had learnt all that 
Athens could then teach him, and went to Patmos to com- 
plete his education. He then became « toachor of Greek 
in a ear and from there was sent to Calcutta in 
1786, whore he learnt English, Sanskrit, Porsian, and Hindu 
dialects. After six years’ teaching in Calcutta he retired 
to Benares and adopted the dress of a» Brahman, living 
there for the remaining forty years of hia life, though while 
devoting himself to study he did not livo a life of extremo 
monastic severity, and when he died in 1838 ho loft behind 
him a uniquo collection of translations of Indian philo- 
sophical works.’ Galanos is not the only Curopean who, 
stiffering from philosophic doubt, found his consolation in 
that unique systom, which, known as Brahmanism, is 
porhaps the must eclectic of all the philosophical religious 
aystems known to the world in its readiness 10 absorb within 
itself all that it firels of good in other systems. Tho writor 
was once shown in that rogion wherein stands ono of 
Asoka’s most perfect columns, afow brick structure with the 
usual cavity for a lamp in it, and was informed that it was ‘ 
a memorial erected in the past by tho peasants of tho 
neighbourhood who could afford no other, to the memory 
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of a revered European who had adopted the tenets of 
Brahmanigm, Chandra -Gupta was succeeded by his son, 
Bindusara, Whose cognomen was Amitraghata, a Sanskuit 
term meaning‘ tho slayer of those who are not my friends’, 
which may or-may not mean that a certain amount of 
letting of blood was necessary amongst his kinsfolk, before 
he was allowed to succeed to his father’s throne,* Bindusara 
was succeeded by his son Asoka, the subject of this sketch, 
who appears to have como to tho throne in 272 B.0., though 
his coronation did not take placo till 269 B.0., from which 
date the years of his reign are genorally reckoned: 

The empire which Asoka inherited was an extensive 
one, extending from sca to sea, It included the countries 
now known as Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Nipal, besides 
practically the whole of India, oxcept the southern penin- 
sula, Asoka hfmsolf indeed added to this vast empire 
by the conquest of the region along the cast coast, from the 
Mohenadi river on the north to Pulicat not far short of 
the modern Madras on the south. This territory was known 
as Kalinga, and somotimes as the three Kalingas. This 
conquest was made in the ninth year of his reign; there 
is no record. extant of the early part of his reign. This 
appears to have kwen the gnly great military achievement 
of the reign; from this time forward, indeed, Asoka appears 
to have eschewed military glory and tohave devoted himself 
to the probloms of internal administration. It is com- 
monly bolioved that his chief réason for forgoing the glory 
of further conquests was an extraordinary chango that 
came over his mind about this time, He seems to have 
fallen under tho influence of the teachings of the great 
Buddha, as expounded to him by somo porsuasivo preachoy, 
In his intoresting account of carly Buddhism, Professor 
Rhys Davkls has shown how, in tho distgicts of India 
where Buddhism first arose, avhich compriso what is now* 
known as tho United Provinces, the people, while they still 
resorted to the Brahmans in matters Of astrology and 
kindrod subjects, listened rather to a class known as the 
wanderers in matters of otfiics, religion, and phitosophy. 
Of the wanderers he has said: ‘These were wandering 
teachers, colibates. bub not necessarily ascetics, who 
resembled in many respects the Greck sophists. Like 
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them thoy differed much in intelligence, carnesiness, and 
honesty. Some aro described as «*ol-wrigglers”, “ Hair- 
splitters”; and this not without reason, if one may judge 
fairly from tho specimens of their arguments as reported 
by their adversaries. But there must have been many 
of a very different character, or tho high reputation thoy 
enjoyed am®ng all classes of the peoplo would scarcely have 
been maintained. They hold no formal mectings, and 
made no sot speeches, but they used to call on the cultured. 
people in the settlements they visited, and wolcomed in 
their own lodging-places any one willing to talk of higher 
matters. So large was the number of such peoplo that the’ 
town communities, the clans, and the rajas vied one with 
another to provide the wanderers with pavilions, meeting- 
halls and resting-places where such conversations or 
discussions could take place.’ Asoka, douttloss, fell under 
the influence of one of theso wandering teachers, and seemy 
to have had jis conscience awakened to the sufferings 
caused by war. From this time dates that event known as 
‘The conversion of King Asoka to Buddhism’, an ovont 
which led to a celebrated edict boing recorded on the rocks 
with the title ‘True Conquest’. This ediot, which describes 
the sufferings of the vanquished and thie remorse of the 
conqueror, and which has been described as instinet with, 
personal fecling, thus concludes ; ‘ His Majesty desires for 
all animate beings security, control over the passions, 
peace of mind and joyougness; this is the chiefest con- 
quest in His Majesty’s opinion—the conquest by tho Law 
of Piety.’ Asoka joined the Buddhist community as a 
lay disciple only a short time after the conquest gf Kalinga, 
in 261 B.0., and ordered his designation henceforth to be 
Piyadasi, the Humane. 
Naturally, #iere are not wanting logends onstho subject 
fof the convorsion of Asoka, and, though they are not 
authentic, they are of intorost mainly from a psychological 
point of view as most legends and traditions are: they 
give some clue to the innor mind of those who first elaborate 
them arf of those who pass tliém on as worthy of reverent 
attention, Most of the legends connected with Asoka 
are either from a Coylonese, or an Indian source, The two 
legends referred to here imply that, before Asoka’s eon- 
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version, he was known as ‘ Asoka the Wicked ’, while after 

it as ‘ Asoka the Pious’. There is an old saying, ‘ No one 

ever became one of the vilest of mankind all of a sudden.’ 

Similarly it may be said with some truth that no one has 

ever become a saint suddenly, and the probability is that 

Asoka had always had a natural bent towards piety, and 

that tho origin of tho legend was a not unnatitral wish of 

the Buddhist monks to magnify tho conversion of » man 

in the lofty position of an emperor. The Coylonese legend 

is to the effect that Asoka had slain his eldost brother 
_n order to got to the throne, and that his brothes had loft 
a widow, who after his death gave birth to a son. ‘Tho 
boy was born with all the marks of sanctity, and at the age 
of seven was an ordained monk; ho one day attracted the 
attention of the king, who was struck with his grave and 
reverend deportfnent, The king sont for the boy, who diew 
near with decorum and sclf-possession ; tho king thon said, 
“Tako any seat which thou thinkest befitting.” Tho boy 
advanced to the royal throno as his most befitting seat, 
as no other priost was present, ‘Tho king then gave the 
boy his arm and soated him upon the throne, giving him 
at tho samo time rofreshment from tho royal table. He then 
uestioned him ow the doctrines of Buddha, and recoived 
vom him an exposition of one of these, which was to this 
effect, ‘ Harnestness is tho way to immortality : indifference 
is tho way to death.” ‘The king was so affected that he 
accepted the doctrines of Butidha, and presented the 
Buddhist priesthood with gifts, The next day the boy 
returned with thirty-two priests, and established the king 
and people in the faith and practice of piety. Thus King 
Asoka Jaid aside the Brahmenical faith of his fathor, ang 
accepted as a lay disciple the sacred Law of Buddha.’ 
Tho Indiait legend would mako Asoka oulgto be a vory 
ruthless potson : ‘ One day the king, transported with rage,* 
slow with his own hantls fivo hundred of his ministers who 
had vontured. to dispute his will, and anotlior day he ordered 
five hundred women of the palace to be burnt alive for 
mocking him by breaking Sf the leaves of an Asvka treo 
(the Jacksonia of botany) in the palace garden. His 
ministors entreated the king not to defile his royal hands 
with blood, but to appoint anu oxecutioner to carry oul lis 
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sontences: tho king accepted the advico, and appointed 
as chief executioner one Chandagirike by name, a wretch 
of unexampled cruelty, who loved to torture animals, 
and had slain his own father and mother, The king furthor 
had a prison built for his special benefit with a vory attrac- 
tive exterior, so that men might be tempted to onter it, but 
once inside‘they were to suffer all the tortures of hell—and 
one has only to see somo of the sculptures on the walls of 
certain Buddhist shrines to realize what the tortures of liell 
mean to the imagination of a Buddhist. The command 
of the king was that no man who entered tho prison was 
to leave if alive. One day a holy ascetic, named Bala- ° 
pandita, entered the gate of the prison, and was instantly 
seized by the jailer. ‘The holy man was given seven days’ 
respite, and was then ruthlessly cast into a seething cauldron 
of filth, beneath which a great fire had been kindled. The 
oruel jailer looking in saw the holy man calmly seated 
on a lotus, unscathed by the fire, The king came to sce 
the miracle, ahd being converted by the sight and by the 
exhortations of the holy man, embraced the true religion, 
and forsook the paths of wickedness.’ It is added that 
the prison was afterwards demolished, and the inhuman 
jailer burnt alivo in his own cpuldron.¢ 

King Asoka formally entored the Buddhist order in tho 
eleventh year of his reign as an ordained monk. The 
historian has said, ‘It was a strango spectacle that of a 
reigning monarch turned ‘monk, so strange that doubts 
have been thrown on the fact, but there is no reason for 
not accepting as literal truth King Asoke’s own plain 
statement in his rock edicts, in which ho contrasts his 
position as a careless lay disciple with that he has attained 
as a zealous monk.’ It is not unusual hoth in Burmah and 
Ceylon for mgn to onter tho Buddhist order semporarily 
«and after a time rosumo civil,lifo: this was doubtless what 
Asoka did: at certain periods he probably went into 
retreat, and left ‘his ministers to administer tho kingdom 
in his name, Thero is independent testimony, moreovor, 
that Asoka did really becofac a Buddhist monk. A 
Chinese pilgrim, I-tsing by namo, writing a thousand years 
after Asoka’s time, notes that the statues of the emperor 
represent him as wearing a monk’s robe of a particular 
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pattern, which he could not have worn had ho not beon 
a monk lawfully initiated and ordained. * Whatever th: 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,’ was Asoka’s 
motto in his new zeal for religion, Ho became a most 
enthusiastic missionary in the cause of Buddhism: his 
recorded words are proof of this: ‘ What is tho object of 
all my exortion? Simply to acquit my debt to living 
beings, that I may make some of them happy hero, and that 
they may heroaftor attain to Ileavon.’ It must be remem- 
pered that though tho Foundor of Buddhism had been born 
just three hundred years bofore Asoka’s conversion, his 
teaching had hardly, if indocd at all, penetrated far into 
India; it had been mainly confined to tho land that 
gave it birth, o land that was under the suzerainty of Nipal, 
and which included Benares, and the districts 10 the north 
of that holy city. It was tho work of the missionary 
emperor that established il practically as a Stato religion 
in the wide regions it was introduced into, Ceylon, the 
independent kingdoms in tho south of the Indian penin- 
sula, Mysore, the Bombay coast, the Mahratta country, tho 
Himalayas, Kashmir, and Burmah, all camo eventually 
under its influence. From being tho religion of o clan, 
it became the roligion of a, world, and the transformation 
was the. work of Asoka alone. 

The wholo administrative machinery of the empire had 
for its basis ‘The Law of Piety’, Censors were appointed 
by Asoka to supervise tho execution of his precepts, 
‘in order,’ as ho said, ‘ that pioly may be furthered not 
ouly amongst tho king’s own lieges, but among the semi- 
independent border tribes,’ whom in one of his edicts ha 
had thus sbecially conjoined, ‘Shun ovil-doing that yo ma; 
escape destruction.’ These consors scom also to have har 
other duties to perform among which was the special ono 
of watching ovor the intoresig of the poor And the aged,« 
while securing the gonoral welfare and happiness of all 
classes of the population, ‘The ordors given to these censors 
may best be understood from consideration of the leading 
principles of the Dharmma, er Law of Piety, as laid down 
in the edicts of ‘The Humane One’, as Asoka always 
proferred to be designated :—t All mon are regarded by the 
sovereign as his children, owing him filial obedience and 
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entitled to receive from him a parent’s care. Jvery man 
is bound to cultivate the virtues of self-control, purity of 
mind, gratitude, and fidelity. He must abstain from all 
such vices as rage, cruelty, anger, and jealousy. He should 
constantly practise self-examination, and be strictly 
truthful. Great stress is also laid on the imperative duty 
of respecting the sanctity of all animal life and of treat- 
ing all living creatures with kindness. Obedicnce to 
parents is deemed an essential article of faith : the aged, 
moreover, are to receive due reverence from the young, 
and the,teacher from his pupil. Relatives, ascetics, and 
Brahmans are to be treated with decorum; sorvants and 
slaves with kindness. ‘he duty of liberality and hospi- 
tality is enjoined on all. All sects and creeds are in 
fundamental agreement as to essontials, and all alike aim 
at the attainment of purity of mind and self-control ; there- 
fore he who follows the path marked out by the Law 
of Piety must abstain from speaking aught evil concerning 
his neighbour’s faith.’ Supplementary instructions ad- 
dressed to the royal officers Peidentally reveal what the 
emperor’s ideas were as to what constituted the ideal 
official ; he should be a man free from all envy, harshness, 
and impatience, ‘ Perseverance and tke firm determina- 
tion to reaist all temptation to indolence or discouragement 
aro the root of success in the performance of all official 
duties.’ Asoka did not confine himself to theories as to 
the principles on which his new kingdam of righteousness 
was to be administered, bub sot an excellent example in 
his own person. Promptitude in the administration of 
justice, and a ready access to all petitioners wore some 
of the leading characteristics of his administaiition, Ho 
announced to his people that he was ready at any place, 
and at any hgur of the day or night, to receive, complaints 
cand redress Misenines: To, this announcemeyt he added 
theso words: ‘I am never satisfied with the adequacy 
of my own exertions, or the promptitude of my decision of 
casos, Work I must for tho public benofit, and the object 
of all nsy exertion is a t#asquit my debt to all living 
beings so that I may make some of thom happy in this 
world, and that hereafter they may attain Heaven. A 
fair measure of success seems to have resulted from Asoka’s 
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personal exertions in the cause of practical morality, and 
he was able to say: ‘ Whatever morilorions deeds I have 
done, those deeds the people havo copied and imitated : 
whence follows the consequence that growth is now taking 
place, and doubtless there will soon bo a furthor ineroase of 
the virtues I have inculcated.’ Tho historian’s comment 
on this is ; ‘No doubt the porsonal example of the sovercign, 
supported by all the efforts of a highly-organized burean- 
cracy, and a rich and zealous clorgy must have been a 
potent factor in securing popular acthorence to the royal 
views,’ Asoka’s careful provision for tho comfor} of man 
and boast within his own dominions by plantations of 
shade-giving and fruit-bearing trees, tho digging of wolls, 
and the erection of rest-houses and watering-places along 
the high roads and principal thoroughfares ; his attontion 
to the cultivatiqn and dissemination of medicinal herbs and 
roots both within his own dominions and in the territories 
of independent sovereigns, all alike prove his tillo to the 
designation he assumed soon after his conversion of ‘ The 
Humane Ono’. 

The character of the emperor is revealed in his edicts. 
The teaching of these, it has been said, is intensely human 
and severely pragtical: tho object aimed at throughout 
being the happiness of all living creatures, man and beast. 
The teacher assuines and categorically asserts that filial 
piety and the other virtues commended open the path to 

appiness here and horeafter, but no attempt is made *to 
prove any proposition by reasoning, No foundation of 
theology or metaphysios is laid, and the ethical procepts 
inculeatod aro sot forth for purely practical purposes as 
being solffevidently truc. Mon are exhorted to work out 
their own salvation. This is quite in accordance with tho 
easonco of Buddhism as vovealed by latcr scholars, Pro- 
fossor Rhyg Davids has clearly shown that Sho attainment, 
of what is called in Sgnskvit Vivanmukti, salvation during 
this life, is of the very lifo and soul of Buddhistio teaching, 
At the same time, just as the deed done in the past would 
undoubtedly influence thoepresont, so the deed »done in 
the present would influence the future life of the individual ; 
and the emperor considered the lifo horcaftcr in his teach- 
ing as well ag the life present. Thus he said : ‘Whatsoever 
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exertions His Majosty, King Piyadasi, has made, all are 
made with a view to the life hereafter so that every one 
may be freed from poril, which poril is sin, Difficult, 
verily, it is to attain such freedom whether 1 man bo of 
low or of high degree save by the utmost exertion and 
compiste self-denial, but ospocially difficult it is for the 
man of high degree.’ Enlightened tolerance breathes 
through the wholo of Asoka’s teaching ; it must be remem- 
bered, however, that the only organized religion existing 
in India in Asoka’s time was Hinduism, Noither Muham- 
madanisyn, nor Christianity, nor Zoroastrianism, were then 
known in the world. In enjoining, thorefore, on his subjects 
toleration of other men’s faith, he has in view only the 
many sects of Hinduism, which were all connected together 
by tho bonds of common sentiment. But there was one 
class among the Hindus of whom Asoka was not so tolerant, 
because of their claims to be gods upon earth. Professor 
Rhys Davids has shown that in the regions of India where 
Buddhiam first arose, some three hundred years beforo 
Asoke’s time, the Brahmans had not yet acquired that 
supreme authority in social and religious questions which 
they now have in modern India, and which they are repre- 
sented in Manu and the Epics to have agquired when those 
books were composed. ‘The Kshatriya clansmen,’ says 
tho Professor, ‘no doubt esteemed the Brahmans highly, 
but they esteemed themselves more highly still. They 
mentioned themselves first and designated the Brahmans 
as of low birth, compared to the Kshatriyas, By Asoka’s 
time, however, the Brahmans seem to have acquired 
greater importance, and to have put forth claims to pre- 
eminence: Asoka is said to have prided himself upon tho 
theasures ho took for humbling the arrogance of the 
Brahmanical Ypres Several of Asoka’s edicts record 
cthe successivé' steps taken by the emperor to, give effect 
to the principle of the sanctity of all animal life, one-of 
the cardinal doctrines of his religion, During the first 
eight years of his reign no soruples on this point appear 
to haveztroubled him, and vast numbers of animals were 
slaughtered each day for the royal kitehen, From the 
ninth to the thirteenth year of his reign there was a marked 
diminution in the number killed: and after the thirteenth 
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year no living creatures would seem to have been sacrificed. 
This was the year when the Law of Picty was first pro- 
mulgated and the religious assemblies instituted. ‘Till 
then hunting had been one of the amusoments of the 
emperor: its place was now takon by ‘pious tours or 
pilgrimages, which were devoted to-almsgiving, preaching, 
and ethical discussions. Asoka’s grandfather, Chandra 
Gupta, had been very fond of hunting, and an account of 
one of his hunting expeditions has beon given by tho 
Greek historian, Megasthenes : it will probably do equally 
well for one of Asoka’s expeditions also: ‘One purpose 
for which the king leaves his palace is to go to the chase, 
for which he departs in Bacchanalian fashion : crowds of 
women, forming his Amazonian guard, surround him, and 
outside of this circle, spearmen are ranged. The road is 
marked off with zopes, and it is death for men and women 
alike to pees within the ropes. Mon with drums and 
gongs lead the procession. The king hunts in the enclo- 
sures, and shoots arrows from a platform. At his side 
stand two or three armed women. If he hunts in the 
open grounds he shoots from the back of an elephant. 
Of the women, some are in chariots, some on horses, and 
some even on clephants; and thoy are equipped with 
weapons of every kind as if they were going on a campaign.’ 
It was characteristic of Asoke, that, being a strong ruler and 
a pre-eminently just one, he did not abolish capital punish- 
ment. In the twonty-sevonth year of his reign ho ruled that 
every prisoner condemned to death should invariably be 
granted a respite of threo days wherein to prepare for death, 

Beyond a record that Asoka had brothora and sisters, 
and that h& sons were graded, somo as tho queen’s sons 
and some as the king’s sons, the latter alone appearing to” 
have held office as viecroys or governors of tho empirs, 
there axe only legends to go upon for an adgount of tho 
family of Asoka. One pf thos8 logends is connected with 
one of his sons named Dharmma Vivardhana. The legend 
goes that onc of King Asoka’s queens, whom he married 
late in life, was & young and gnprincipled woman, who foll 
in love with her own atep-son becauso of his beautiful eyes. 
Che virtuous prince rejected her advances, and it was 
she old story of vindictive hate which the wrong involved 
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in spurning a beautiful form is said to induce in the female 
breast; the love of the queon turned to hate, By her 
. influence the young prince was appointed as vicoroy of 
the distant province of Taxila in the Punjab. He was 
warned by tho emperor on leaving to verify all orders he 
received : the only genuine ones would be thoso that had 
as a sign manual an impression of the omperor’s tceth on 
them. The queen bided hor time, but at length, after the 
lapso of some months, sho wroto a dispatch to the viooroy’s 
ministors at Taxila directing them to put the eyes of the 
young vicoroy out on its receipt; and thon to lead him 
and _ his’ wife into the mountains and there leavo them to 
perish, She sealed the dispatch with royal rod wax, und 
while the king was asleep furtively obtained an impression 
of his teeth, and promptly sent the order off. The ministers 
naturally hesitated on receiving the orders, and the viceroy 
asked thom the reason for their hesitation: they said 
that they wished to refer to the capital before taking final 
action, but he refused to allow this, saying to them: 
‘ My father, if he has ordered my death, must be oboyed : 
the seal of his teoth is a sure sign of tho correctness of tho 
orders. No mistake is possible.” An outcaste was ordered 
to pluck his eyes out, and he wont forth with his faithfyl 
wife to seek his bread. In the course Sf their wanderings 
the couple arrived at the emporor’s capital; and as tho 
prince was singing to his lute one day, tho emperor heard 
iim and sent for him. He recognized his son and asked 
him what had happened. The story goes on to relato 
that the emperor took his son to see a great saint, named 
Ghosha, who lived in a monastery by tho holy tree of 
Mahabodhi, and bogged him to'givo his son his sight 
again. The saint ordered a great congregation to assemble 
to hoar him preach the Law of Pioty: cach person was 
ordered to Ming a vessel in which to receive his tears, 
A vast assemblage came fogether: all wore moved to 
toars on hearing tho sermon, and theit tears fell into the 
vessels thoy had brought with them, ‘Tho gaint then 
collected the tears in a golden, vaso and thus addressed the 
congregation : ‘The doctrine which I have expounded is 
the most mysterious of Buddha’s teaching: if the exposi- 
tion is not true, if there is error in what I have suid, then 
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let things remain as they are, but if what I havo said is 
true, let this man, after washing his eyes with these teary, 
receive his sight.’ Whereupon, the story concludes, the 
prince washed in the tears and received his sight. ‘The 
queen was burnt alive, and all who had been implicated 
were duly punished. Ceylon, it has been already aid, 
\as one of the places that came undor the influence of 
Asoka’s missionary cnterprisc. Thore are two legends 
connected with the conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism. 
‘Tho Coylonese legend ascribes it to a son and daughter 
of Asoka, named respectively Mahendra and Sanghamitra, 
who were said to have the bar sinistor on their eseutcheon, 
being the children of Asoka by a Central Indian princess. 
The son is said to have converted the king and some forty 
thousand of his followers by his eloquent preaching, and 
when he was appyoached by the princesses for permission to 
enter the order, he suggested that his sister should be 
sent for, saying that she could ordain them, but male 
missionaries had no authority to admit female converts 
into their order. Thereupon the King of Coylori sent 
# mission to Asoka to ask him to sond his daughter: this 
Asoka did, and sent a branch of the bo-tico with hor, 
Professor Oldenberg sees in this myth a wish of the Buddhist 
monks of the island Lo possoss a history of Buddhist institu- 
tions, and to connect it with the most distinguished person 
conceivable, ‘Che Indian legend also attributes the con- 
version of the island to one Mahendra, but in this legen 
he is described as a half-brother of the emperor, ‘The 
story goes that bofore his conversion, Mahondya had been 
exlwavagant, wasteful, and cruel, and that tho people had 
vomplainod® to tho omporor about his conduct. The 
emperor was in a dilemma, and said to Mahendra, ‘If 
I pee you I dvead the resentment of my ancestors: 
if f pass over your transgressions, I dread the ill opinion of 
my pedple.’ The prince asked for a respilo of soven days : 
this was granted him; he was thrown meanwhile into 
a dark dungeon, but was provided with luxurious food. 
At the ond of the first dayg the guard called out, ‘One 
day has gone: six days aro left.’ So it went on till the 
sixth day had oxpived, by which time the prisoner’s repen- 
tance and discipline wore complete and he attained to the 
D2 
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rank of a saint, and foeling conscious of miraculous powors, 
asconded into the air. Asoka thon visited him, and finding 
him raised to the highest rank of holiness he gave him 
permission to return to his placo. Mahondra replicd that 
he had lost all taste for tho ploasures of the world, and 
desited only to live in solitude. Tho king had a stone 
house built for him by the genii, The story continues 
that Mahondra, having apparently solved the problom of 
aerial flight, eventually passed through the air to Ceylon, 
and converted the island people. Thore is a quarter of 
tho city of Patna to this day known as Mahondra Mahal, 
and the site of an old stone palace has been identified with 
that on which the palace of the Nawabs of Patna now 
stands: so there is probably more foundation for the 
Indian legend than there is for the Ceylonese. 

It was at one time thought that Asgka held a great 
Council in the eighteenth year after his coronation to settle 
the Buddhist canonical scriptures, but recent researches, 
his biographor has stated, go to prove that the Ceyloneso 
legond on which the theory is based has no foundation in 
fact; and that the truth pohly is that the Buddhist 
canon grew by a process of gradual accretion and accop- 
tanco, with little, if any, help from formal councils in its 
carlier stages. ‘The Coylonese legend thus runs: ‘ Heretics 
had increased in such numbors that for seven years the 
rites of the Church remained in aboyanco, and whon tho 
flonks were ordered to resume the services they refused 10 
do so until heresy had been removed out of the land. The 
king’s minister, who had given the order, adopted the 
heroic expedient of cutting off the heads of sevorel of tho 
contumacious occlesiastics as they sat in ¢onvocation. 
The king had to seck for absolution for this deed of his 
minister, and he detormined to sook the aves of one 
Tishya, tho ‘kon of Moggali, an anciont monk, whom ho 
summoned from his far digtant retreat for the purpose of 
consulting him. On his arrival, tho aged monk was 
received by the king with oxtraordinary honour and 
revoropee. In order that hesmight test the powors of the 
saint, he asked that a miracle should be performed, THe 
specially requested that an earthquake should be produced, 
to bo confined to a limited space. The aged saint thore- 
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upon placed a chariot, a horse, » mon, and a vessol filled 
with water, one on each side of a squaye space, exactly on 
the boundary lines at the four corners: he then produced 
an earthquake which caused the half of cach objeet within 
the boundary line to shake, while the other half remgined 
quiescent, Satisfied with this display of the holy man’s 
miraculous powers, the king inquired if the sacrilegious 
murder of the priests by his minister was to be aveounted 
his own sm, The saint ruled that where there is no wilful 
intention there is no sin, and he accordingly absolved tho 
king. A great assembly of priests was then convened by 
the king, who examined each man individually as to his 
faith, his spiritual director being seated at his sido to hear 
the answor. The answers of some sixty thousand monks 
did not come up to the saint’s standard of what constituted 
the true primitive teaching of the Master, and they were 
expelled fram the Church as Nonconformists, A thousand 
of the more orthodox monks wore selected to form a 
Council, and to verify the canon of the scriptures. ‘They 
followed. the procedure of the two earlicr Councils in reciting 
and verifying the whole body of tho scriptures, What 
this meant may be judged of by the headings of the most 
essential points ofthe dovtrines of Buddha as given by 
Professor Rhys Davids. hese are ‘ the Threo Signs, the 
Four Truths, the Five Hindrances, tho Hightfold Path, the 
constituents of Arahatship, (the state of him who is worthy), 
and so on’. It is hot to be wondered at therefore that 
it is said in the legond that the session of the Council lasted 
nine montha; suroly the longest in duration of time of 
any Churcle Congross whoso doings havo been recorded in 
past or presont times. At tho closo of tho segsion it is 
added ,the ‘earth, on beholding the re-establishment of 
religion, quiked as if to say, “well done”’, ¢ 
For tho greater part of Asoka’s own porsonal history ‘ 

traditions and legends only can bo drawn on; this is the 
case with the details of Asoke’s old age. Here again 
there are two legends, & Cgyloneso and an Indian one ; 
the latter, being the most picturesque and more in Keeping 
with the gonerally received opinion of Asoka’s personal 
character, may be given here. It is styled ‘ The dotage of 
King Asoka’, and it thus runs :—‘ ‘The king had vowed 
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a thousand million pieces of gold {o the Master's service, 
and had actually, when far advanced in years, given 
960 millions: in hopes of completing the amount bofore 
his death, he was daily sending great treasures of silver 
ancgold to the chief monastery at the capital, Thon the 
heir apparent thought il high timo to interfere, and on the 
advice of the ministers forbade the treasurer to comply 
with tho king’s demands. Asoka thon began to give away 
all tho plate that furnished the royal table, first the gold, 
then the silver, and finally the iron. Tho ministers then 
provided! a plain earthenware service ; thereupon tho old 
king said to them, ‘Who is king of this country?” The 
ministers did obcisance and respectfully replied :—“ Your 
Majesty is king.” Asoka then burst into tears, and cried: 
“Why do you say from kindness what is not true? Iam 
fallen from my royal state. Save this ‘half-apple, there 
is nought of which I can dispose as sovereign.” ‘Then the 
king sent the half-apple to the monastery to be divided 
amongst: the monks, who were to be thus addressed —~ 
“Behold this is my last gift: (o this pass have come the 
xiches of the Emperor of India, My royalty and my 
power havo departed: deprived of health, of physic, and 
physicians, to me no support is left save that of the Assembly 
of the Saints; eat this fruit, which is offered with the 
intent that the whole Assembly may partake of it, my last 
gift.” Once more Asoka asked his ministers, “Who is 
sovereign of this country?” The ménisters did obeisance 
and again respectfully replied, “Sire, your Majesty is 
sovereign of this country.” King Asoka, recovering his 
composure, responded in verse, and said:— 4 


“This earth encinetured by its sapphire zone, 
This carth, bedecked with gleaming jowels yare, 
This earth} of hills the everlasting throne, 
This carth of all creatiofi mother fair, 

I give to the Assombly. 


The blessing which attends such gifts be mine: 
Not Indva’s Halls, nor Brithma’s Courts I cravo, 
Nor yet the splendours which round monarchs shine, 
And pass away like rushing Ganga’s wave, 

Abiding not a moment. 
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With faith unchangeable, which nought can shake, 
This gift of earth’s immeasurable sphero 
I to the Saints’ Assembly freely make ; 
And self-control I crave, of boons most dear, 
A good which changeth neve.” ’ 


This was recorded in an inscription on a stone pillar to 
the south of Pataliputra, The legend then proceeds :— 
‘King Asoka having thus spoken, sealed the deed of gift, 
and presently fulfilled the law of mortality.’ 

The account which has so far been given of Asgka deals 
chiefly with his personal history, mast of which is concerned 
with his care for religion, and for the propagation of 
Buddhism throughout not only his own dominions, but in 
foreign countries not under his sway. It is under this 
aspect that he has been dosignated ‘The great missionary 
emperor’. There is, however, another side to the character 
of Asoka, which must be taken into consideration, and that 
is his capacity as a ruler, Everything points to the fact 
that he was a strong ruler, ruling his vast empire wisely 
and well. His biographer has said of him in this connexion : 
—‘The emperor, though destitute of the powerful aids of 
modern civilizatign, was able to enforce his will at Kabul, 
distant twelve hundred milos from his capital, the modern 
Patna, and at Ginnar, distant a thousand miles, He was 
strong enough to sheathe lua sword in the ninth year of 
his reign, 4o treat wnruly border tribes with forbearante, 
to cover his dominions with splendid buildings, and to 
devote his energies 10 the diffusion of morality and piety’ 
His edicts show him, moreover, to have been a magnanimous 
ruler, full¥ entitled to the designation he always wished to 
be styled by of “Asoka the Humane”, It has already been 
shown how vast the ompire was that was ruled over by 
Asoka. By his system of tours, or, as he proferred to call 
shem, pilgrimages, Agoka appoars to have made himeelf 
vequainted with every corner of it. In the course of these 
sours he built monasteries, erected pillars, and even founded 
rew cities, Thus the modern capitals of both Njpal and. 
Kashmir appear to have owed their origin to him. Indeed, 
nonuments testifying to his ubiquity are to be found all 
rver the regions which comprised his empire. His tours 
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show that he fully realized that one of the first duties of 
a ruler is to mako himself acquainted with tho poople over 
whom it is his destiny to rulo. It is almost unnocessary 
to state that the goyornmont of Asoka was absolute and 
autocratic: everything depended on the royal will: but 
his Mule was what British rule in the presont day has been 
styled, pre-eminontly a benevolent despotism. The will of 
the emperor was communicated to his subjects through 
the agency of a bureaucracy, at the head of which wore'tho 
viceroys of the emperor, who were generally his sons or 
near relatives, Some modern Indian critics of the British 
Government complain that it governs too much by rule of 
thumb, that it is a government by rules and regulations ; 
all responsible government must be, as it always has been, 
such. ‘These critics, however, are nothing if not inconsistent; 
give them an office and their first procedure is to post up 
in a prominent place these very rules and regulations for 
its conduct, which they are so fond of inveighing against 
as a purely British institution, It was only the outlying 
provinces that wero thus ruled by viceroys; the home 
provinces, as they may be called, appear to have been 
administered by eons governors acting under the direct 
ordors of the emperor, Next in rank {9 the governors of 
provinces, were officers styled Rajjukas, corresponding to 
commissioners, and below thom wero the Pradesikas, or 
provincials, corresponding to District officers, There were 
magistrates and censors whose principal duties have been 
thus defined :—‘ They were directed in goneral terms to 
care for the happiness of the anpereee subjects, and 
especially to redress cases of wrongful confinement or unjust 
corporal punishment ; they were also empowordd to grant 
remissions of sontences in cases where the criminal was 
entitled to consideration by reason of advanced years, 
esudden calamity, or the burden of a largo family. They 
also acted as imporial almonérs, distributing the gills mado 
by the sovereign.’ There were other officials known as 
Wardens of the Marches, and certain others -known as 
simply inspectors. It seems probablo that as in tho case of 
Aurangzib’s court inspectors, considerable friction arose 
at times between these latter officials and those in the 
regular lino, more especially as their dutics wore not very 
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clearly defined, but one of their functions would seem to 
be the writing of reports on what thoy saw and heard in the 
provinces they visited; they were probably confidential 
news-\writers, such as to this day Oriental potentates omploy 
so largely. The cognomen of many families points to, this 
occupation having been hereditary in many families ; such 
@ cognomen is Chit-navis, literally, a lotter-writer. 

The civil administration of the empire scoms to havo 
bebn no whit inferior to that elaborated by tho great Akbar 
many hundreds of yonrs afterwards. ‘Chere was an irriga- 
tion departmont, and much attention scoms to have been 
paid io the development of agriculture, on which tho 
prosperity of the empire so largely depended, as indeed 
it does now. Special revenue officers were appointed to 
collect the land revenue, which thon as now, was the main- 
stay of Indian finance, All agricultural land was regarded 
as the property of the Crown, and tho cultivators appear 
to have paid into the State Treasury one-fourth of the 
produce, in addition to rent ; and all castes whose ocoupa- 
tion was connected with the land, as indeed all the castes 
in the innumorable villages throughout India are in somo 
way connected, wero subject to the supervision of revenuo 
officers. Good roads were maintained, and pillars orected 
along the principal highways to serve as milestones, Such 
pier called kos pillars, or two-mile-stones, wore orected 

y later Mogul emperors, and many of them are still tozbe 
seen along the main roads leading out of the northern 
capitals of India. Asoka’s great eapitel was a microcosm 
of the empire, and all accounts agree as to its magnificenco. 
The old walls, as seen by Megasthenes, wore veritable 
‘wooden fails’; but Asoka builf an outer wall of masonry 
round thom, Excavations in modern days have revealed 
some of the remains of those innor and outer walls, as also 
of the massive brick and stonp buildings of which tho oits¢ 
of Asoka consisted, A, Commission of some thirty mombers 
administered the affairs of this groat city; all sorts of 
business was transacted by the six’ boards, each consisting 
of five members, into whfth the Commission was sub- 
divided; the business included such matters as the super- 
intendonce of industrial arts and artisans, of all trado, and 
of the collection of dues from all goods ontering the sity, 
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also the superintendence of foreigners, and the registration 
of births and deaths. Indeed very much the same finetions 

» as those discharged by modern municipal committeos seom 
to have been discharged by this Commission. In_ the 
depsgtment of criminal justice, Asoka, as might havo been 
expected of so humanc ® monarch, while retaining capital 
punishment, introduced somo mitigations into the san- 
guinary penal code of his grandfather ; some of these have 
been already reforred to ;- on the anniversary of his coroha- 
tion all criminals awaiting execution were pardoned. Tho 
principles he inculeatod on all his judicial officers must havo 
rosulted in an improved administration of justice. Tor tho 
maintonance of order and peace throughout his dominions 
Asoka kept up a standing army. This would appear to 
have been a very formidable machine, comprising as it did 
60,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 elephants, besides 
chariots ; it would also appear to have been very highly 
organized according to the standards of antiquity, It is 
of interest to note that a very severe bit which is still in 
common use by people all over the country, and which 
inglish sportsmen have often inveighed against on account 
of its severity, was part of the equipment of the cavalry 
in these early days; it consists of an iron bar with sharp 
spikes of iron or brass. 

The writer of an article entitled Archaeology in India, 
which has appeared in a recent number of The Times, has 
said: ‘The ancient remains of India ave comprised in the 
threo indigenous groups of Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu monu- 
ments. To these may be added the foreign group of build- 
ings erected by the Muhammadans from about, 1200 a.p. 
onwards, the product of Saracenic Art, which are preserved 
chiefly in northern India, and some of which are among 
the finest architectural creations in tho world, The earliest 

antiquities of India are thoge of the Buddhists, who weve 
its first builders in stone, These monuments begin about 
the middle of tho third century 3.0., under the Buddhist 
king Asoka, and extend over a period of something like 
a thousand years. They consi8t of pillars, topes (structural 
relic or memorial mounds), churches, and monasteries, 
There are also numerous Buddhist inseriptions beginning 
in the reign of Asoka and found all over India. They are 
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inseribed on monolith columns (of which ten are Inown, 
and some are over 40 feet in height), in cave temples, and on 
slabs of rock. Written in tho earliest known forms of - 
Indian soript, they are composed in an ancient vernacular 
called Prakrit and derived from Sanskrit.’ It has deen 
said that the magnitude and magnificence of Asoka’s archi- 
tectural achievements so impressed the imagination of tho 
people that they were almost universally believed to have 
been wrought by supernatural agency. Tho massiveness 
and exquisite finish of Asoka’s great monoliths especially 
bear eloquent testimony to tho skill and resoureo of the 
architects and stonecuttors of the age. A visit to roma of 
these impresses tho beholder in the samo way that a visit 
to the great pyramids of Egypt doos ; one marvels whero 
the stone came from out of which they have been hewn, 
with nof a quarry anywhere near, and how the great columns 
were placed in position. An account that has been given 
of the removal by the Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak of one 
of Asokn’s great monoliths will give some idea of its size 
and of the magnitude of the task. The monolith in question 
was removed from its site in the Ambala District to Delhi ; 
the account reads thus :—‘ All the people in the neighbour- 
hood and vast numbers of soldiers, horsemen and footmen, 
were ordered to assemblé and to bring with them all 
necessary implements and materials for lowering the great 
column, Immense quantities of the wild cotton of the ajlk- 
cotton tree were placed on the ground all round the column. 
Then tho earth at its base being romoved, it fell over gontly 
into the bed thus prepared for it; when the foundations 
were exagined, a large squaro stono was found which had 
served as a base; this was also taken out. She cotton was 
removed by degrees till the column rested sceuroly on the 
ground. Ft was then encased from-op to bottom in reeds 
and. vaw skins, o prevent itrsuflering any damage during 
transport, A spoaial-car with forty-two wheols was thon 
constructed, and ropes attached to cach wheel, After 
infinite labour and difficulty the column was raised on Lo 
the car; two hundred men“pulled at each of the ropes, and 
the car was thus brought to the banks of the river Jumna, 
Here if was met by the sultan, who had collected a vast 
number of boats, each capable of carrying somo thousands 
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of maunds ; the column was transforred with groat ingonuity 
to these boats, and thus taken across to the opposite bank 
to old Delhi, whero it was landed. It was ovontually raised 
on to the new site prepared for ib, tho same precautions 
being used that had attended its removal.’ ‘Lho special 
interest of this column is that it is the only one on which is 
inscribed the edict styled ‘Tho King’s measures for the 
propagalion of the Law of Piety’, Some of the memorial 
mounds, also styled slupas, were of great height, ono'in 
Coylon is said to have towered to a height of 400 feet, and 
one in Afghanistan to a height of 800 fect. One of tho best 
prosorved of these slupas is in the neighbourhood of 
Benares ; like the majority of these memorials, it is a solid 
hemispherical mass of solid masonry on ® platform ; this 
allows of that curious practice, which may still be seen 
surviving in India, and which has beon practised both by 
Buddhists and by Hindus for countless generations, which 
in Sanskrit is known as Pradakshina,in English as perambu- 
lation round asacred object. On thesummitisasquare altar- 
shaped struoture, surmounted by a series of stono umbrellas, 
The various inscriptions attributed to the time of Asoka 

aro to be found on rocks, in caves, and on pillars and 
columns: thoso on rocks perhaps form ¢he most peculiar 
and characteristic monuments oF the reign of Asoka ; ono 
of these has for its subject an address to the clergy of 
Magadha, as the modern province of Behar was once styled, 
The cave inscriptions mostly record the bestowal of caves 
as dwellings for the numerous class of ascctics, or as they 
were called in early Buddhist times, hermits. Professor 
Rhys Davids has well said of tho Oriental ascotic;—‘ There 
is no question of ponance for sin, of an appeal to tho merey 
of an offended deity. It is the boast of superiority advanced 
by the man able by strongth of will to keep his body under, 
&nd not only to despise cqmfort but to welcome pain, 
Both in the West and the East such claims wore often 
gladly admitted. We hear in India of the reverence paid 
to tho man who (to quote the words of a Buddhist poet)— 

Bescorched, befrozen, lone in fearsome woods, 

Naked, without o fire, afire within, 

Struggled in awful silonce toward the goal.’ 
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Any one ‘who has witnessed tho oxtraordinary discomfort 
to which the Indian ascetic subjects himself will bo able ta 
yealize the truth of the Professor’s description. ‘Lhe writer 
of this sketch once, when visiting a groat fair, rodo througk” 
an avenue of heads with dishovelled and matted qust- 
coloured hair, on which the sun beat by day and the dows 
fell by night, whose owners were buried up to their chins 
in sand. Many of the pillar or column inscriptions record 
the personal visits made by Asoka to revered places of 
pilgrimage, such as tho birthplace of the Buddhe in the 
Sakiya territory on the Nipal frontier, and momorial mounds 
of note. Each of the colebrated edicts of Asoka is appro- 
priated to a special subject. One is styled the opiloguo, 
and this passage occurs in it, showing thet Asoka found it 
necessary continually to reiterate his teaching :—‘ Cortain 
phrases in the edicts have beon uttered again and again 
by reason of the honied sweetness of such and such a topic 
in the hope that the people may act up to them,’ 

Sir W. W. Huntor aa said :-—‘ During the last thousand 
years Buddhism has beon a banished religion from its 
native Indian home, But it has won greater Wiumphs in 
its exile than it could have ever achieved in tho land of its 
birth. I6 created g literature and a religion for nearly one- 
half of the human race, and it is supposed by its influance 
on early Christianity to have affected tho beliofs of a largo 

. part of the other half. Five hundred millions of mon, or 
‘orty por cent. of the inhabitants of the world, still fallaw 
the teaching of Buddha. At this day it forms, with Chris- 
tianity and Islam, one of the throe great religions of tho 
world; and the most numerously followed of the threo, 
Tho noblo&t, survivals of Buddhism in India are to be found 
not among any peculiar body, but in the roligion of tho 
whole Hindu people ; in that principle of the brotherhood 
of man, with tho reassertion which each now revival of 
Hinduisin stprts; in tho asylum which the greab Hindu 
sect of Vaishnavs affords to womon who have fallon victims 
to caste rules, to tho widow and the outcasto; in that 
gentlenoss and charity to al mon which take tho placo of 
& poor-law in India, and give a high signifieance to the 
half-satirical epithet of the mild Hindu.’ ‘The special sect, 
known as Jains, who number some one and « quarter 
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millions in India derives its origin from Buddhigin. Of this 
groat class Sir W. W. Hunter has said :—‘ The Jains of 
India are usually morchants or bankers. Their charity is 
“boundless; and they form the chief supporters of the beast 
honpiines, which the old Buddhistic tencerness for animals 
has left in many of the citiesof India.’ And to this testimony 
to the generous and humane qualities of the great Marwari 
merchants, the writer of this sketch from a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with some of the best representatives 
of the class, can set hig seal that it is true. 


CHAPTER II 


THE FOUNDER OF THE MOGUL DYNASTY 
Bapar, 1482-1530 


BazBar, whose name by interpretation is ‘the Lion’, 
was tho sixth in descent from the great Timur, the Tartar, 
sometimes known as Tamerlane. Timur was descended 
from Chengiz Khan, and, as Colonel Malleson has shown, 
was a man born to be a conqueror and a leader of men. 
When he died in 1408, he left behind him one of tho 
greatesL empixes the world has ever seon. This empire 
was soon broken up under his descendants: one of these, 
Umar Shaikh, was king of the Province of Ferghana, 
sometimes known. as’ Khokand, on tho banks of the river 
Jaxartes, Wmar Shaikh was the father of Babar; ho 
seems to have been 2 man of somo ambition, oager to got 
back some of hig, ancestor’s dominions, and his mantle 
was destined to tell upon Babar, who became King of 
Forghana at the carly age of twelve on the death of his 
father in 1494. The account given of Umar Shailkh’s 
death by the Turki biographer is a quaint one. Tho kihg 
was one day visiting his pigeons in their house overhanging 
a oliff, when by o singular accident the whole building 
slid down the cliff and he foll ingloriously to the bottom, 
and thus winged his flight to the othor world with his 
pigeons and his dovecota . Babar scoms to have reccived 
a good edugation during his carly boyhood, and his remark- 
able altainments in the two languages ho wrote, Turki ands 
Persian, show steady applio#ion to work on his part. 
His early training appears to havo been taken in hand 
by the women of his own family. Tho Mogul women of 
those times seem to have begn brave, devoted, and simplo: 
retaining the virtues of the desorb unspoiled by luxury. 
Babar himself acknowledged tho debt he owed to tho 
women of his family, and especially to his grandmother, 
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of whom he has said: ‘Tew oqualled hor in senso and 
gagacity : she was wondorfully far-sighted and judicious, 
Many important mattors and ontorprises wore undortaken 
ab hor inalanco.’ Indecd Babar is said to have found his 
gragdmothor a tower of strongth during the carly years of 
his kingship. In princely households in India to this 
fay the chief’s grandmother genorally wiclds more power 
than any other momber of the household, and she is in- 
variably consulted in all important undertakings., That 
Babar benofited by his carly education and took pains to 
improve himself as ycars wont on is evident from his 
famous momoirs, which are the chief source of much 
information about himself and his carcor, It has been said 
that ‘theso momoits show Babar to have been a man of 
fine literary taste: besides being a record of the daring 
adventures and persevering efforts of his earlier days, 
they contain the personal impressions and the acute 
reflections of a cultivated man of the world, well read in 
Eastern literature, a close and curious observer, quick in 
erception, @ discerning judge of persons, and a devoted 
over of naturo, one, moreover, who was well able to express 
his thoughts and observations in clear and vigorous 
lan, wage’. OF their historical value # qvritor has further 
anit : ‘The utter frankness of solf-revelation, the uncon- 
scious portraiture of all his virtues and follies, his obvious 
truthfincss, and fine senso of honour, give the memoirs 
aif authority which is equal to their charm. If ever there 
was a case when the testimony of a single historical docu- 
ment, unsupported by other evidence, should be accepted 
as sufficient proof, it is the caso with Babar’s momoirs, 
No reador of this prince of autobiographers caif doubt. his 
honesty ot his competence as a witness and chroniclor.’ 
Babar’s grandson, the great Akhbar, is said 10 haye cateomed 
étheom so much that he had thom translated into Porsian. 
Among othor influences at w6rk in Babar’s meutal dovelop- 
ment were those of his father and his tutor. Babar always 
apoaks well of his father; thus he says of him: ‘his 
generosity was large, and so was his whole soul: ho was 
of a vave humour, cloquent and sweet in his discourse, 
yot brave withal and manly.’ His tutor gets the credit 
of having been ‘a strict disciplinarian’, no slight distinction 
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for a man aboyt the court of a ruling sovercign in the 
Fast. Many such a man is to be found, howover, even 
jn the Orient, as the writer himself knows from his own 
experience, and When such men are found they are worth 
their weight in gdld. Of his uncle, too, the King~of 
Samarcand, Babar speaks in terms of no unstinted praise : 
“A man serupulously devout, a plain honest Turk, » man 
of few words, just and true in his dealings, faithful to his 
treaties, and never swerving by a line from his covenant : 
his words wéro bonds and his oaths wero oracles: his 
heart as far from greed as Hoaven from earth,’ and he 
adds a characteristic touch, ‘He was also a raro sports- 
man.’ With such influences about him it is no wonder 
that Babar turned out the man he did. 

Babar succeeded to a shorn kingdom: his fathor was 
being besieged by invaders whon he mot with his death 
at his new capital, Babar promptly seized the citadel 
of the fortress he was in at the time, Andijan, and made 
terms with the invaders, and was allowed to retain a por- 
tion of his father’s kingdom only. His uncle of Samarcand 
had been one of the invaders. The greater part of the 
rest of his life was spent in trying to recover his own lost 

atrimony, and the lost empire of his ancestor, Timur : 
it became his great ambition erpecielly to scat himself 
on that ancestor’s throne at Samarcand. His great 
goraglee to attain this object of his ambition were to end 
in the final loss of ompire in Central Asia, but in the 
acquisition of a far greater one for his descendants in 
Hindustan, In the course of the contest he was to show 
that he pogsessed all the qualitics that go 10 mako a gical 
ruler, He is recorded 10 havo taken his responsibilities 
very seriously even at the early ago ho had succeeded to 
his kingdom, and to haye then sot himself to livo by rule: 
in his memoirs he says: ‘This yoar I began to abstain ® 
from forbidden and douhtful meats, and I extended my 
precautions to the knife, the spoon, and tho tablecloth : 
I also seldom omitted my midnight prayors.’ His wholo 
life was to be one of sirugglo®and adventuro, and finally of 
conquest: in all the vicissitudes he passed through, hoe 
allowed nothing to discourage him and he never lost faith. 


The characteristics that shine out most conspicuously 
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during the carlicr period of his career are his serenc con- 

stancy of purposo, and hia noble fortitude. Mven as a boy 

he displayed that yare quality of pationco. Colonel 
Nifaason has said: ‘For two yours after the retirement 

ofthe invaders, the boy rested, consolidating his resources 
and watching his opportunities.’ His opportunity camo 
with the breaking out of internal troubles in Samareand. 
He mado one of his rapid marches and the city surrendered 
to him towards tho close of 1497, The discipline he was 
able to maintain among his troops was all in his favour 
in conciliating the inhabitants of the city. The story goes 
that a number of traders had beon looted by his mon 
outside the city walls, Babar at onco issued an order 
demanding immediate restitution of all their property to 
the traders, and ‘there was not a piece of thread or a broken 
needle that was not restored to its owner’. Babar entered 
the city in triumph, and at once rode to the garden palaco 
where the nobles, the priesis, and the people paid him 
homage. Ho had attained his heart’s desive, but his 
triumph was short-lived: he sat on the throne of Timur 
for the short space of one hundred days only. His dissi- 
pline was distasteful to tho army, and finding they wore * 
not allowed to indulge in their hereditary amusement of 
looting and pillago, his troops deserted him in their 
thousands. This was not to be the only occasion when 
his insistence on principles of humanity and consideration 
for the conquered was to prove to be to his own hindrance. 
He managed to hold his own till the nows reached him 
that his younger brother had invaded his kingdom of 
Ferghane, He was about to depart when he was pros- 
trated by a severe illness, so severe indeed was it that for 
four days his attendants could give him no other nourish- 
ment than just moistoning his tongue with apicce of wet 
cotton. When he did eveatually reach Ferghana, it was 
to find that his governor, believing him to be dead, had 
surrendered his capital to the rebels. To add to his mis- 
fortunos, as ho left Samarcand, it was occupied by his 
cousin, Sultan Ali, who had“hlso been awaiting his oppor- 
tunity. These disasters affected for a time even his 
buoyant tomporament, and he wrote: ‘I had given up 
Samarcand to save Andijan, and now I found that T had 
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lost the one withoul preserving the other,’ and he added : 
‘I became a prey to melancholy and voxation: I was 
now reduced to a sore distressed state and I wept much.’ | 
It must be remembered that he was only a boy of fitteex 
at the time. However, he soon recovered his natu‘al 
buoyancy and he wrote: ‘ Filled as I was by the ambition 
of conquest and broad sway, one or two reverses could 
not make me sit down and do nothing’ :— 


What though the field be lost 
All is not lost-—-the unconquerablo will 
And courage never to submit or yield. 


The arrival of his grandmothor in his camp with hor 
masterful personality had also encouraged him. Again 
for a time he possessed his soul in patience; he had that 
true love of nature, which Sir Horace Plunkett, speaking 
at the great annual meeting of the British Association of 
Science, said he would like to see implanted in the breast 
of every man whose pursuits kept him in the country: 
and this made him always enjoy the solitude of the country 
and the society of simple-minded countrymen, He spent 
some time in the Ailak hills among tho shepherds, and 
the story goes that ono day while he was meditating on 
his affairs somewhat porplexed and distracted at their 
apparent hopelessness, a holy man, a friond of happier 
days, but now an exile and a wanderer like himself, cango 
and prayed and wept with him, That vory afternoon 
a horseman brought him an invitation from tho former 
overnor of his capital, Andijan, telling him that if he came 
he would dpliver the city up to him, This was too good 
an opportunity to be lost, so the young king promptly 
started off: a temporary fear scized him on the way as 
to the genuineness of the governor’s offer, but he waived it 
aside with the thought that, e Nothing happons but by 
God’s will’: he was rewarded for his trust and confidence, 
and the city was duly given up to him, and Babar was 
once more a king, though of.2 kingdom much reduced in 
consequence, 7 i 

Again Babar determined to get possession of Samarcand : 
and having received an invitation from a powerful family, 
whom the then ruler of Samareand had driven into exile, 
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he joined them and made a dash for the city, but the 
great clan of the Uzbeks, whose chicftain, Shaibani Khan, 
had long been covoting tho heritage of Timur for himself, 

mpeolled him to raise the siege, and he had for the tima 
to retire baMled. He retired fer a period of rest and 
meditation to his favourite resort, the hills of Ailak, whence 
he again emerged refreshed and ready for another attack 
on the fortress-city. His first allompt failed ; the second 
was successful and once more Samarcand was his, He 
was only just in time for, as Coloncl Malleson has said in 
his picturesque language: ‘The last of the garvison had 
but just yielded when the chief of tho Uzboks was scen 
riding hard for the place at the head of the vanguard of 
his army. Ho had to rotiro baffled.’ Babar has thus 
recorded the event in his memoirs: ‘Tor about 140 years 
Samarcand has been the capital of my family: a forcign 
robber, coming tho Lord knows whence, had seized tho 
sceptre that had dropped from our hands, God Most High 
now restored it, and gave mo back my plundered, desolated 
Jand.’ The man, whom Babar thus styled a robber, was 
the Uzbek chieftain, Shaibani Khan, who, having been 
forestalled by Babar in the manner described, had gone 
off to Bokhara, leaving Babar for a time, but for a time 
only, in undisputed possession of Samarcand. In 1601 he 
returned and Babar went forth to encounter him, Pre- 
eipitate action on his part lost him the battle: being a bit 
superstitious ho had consulted the astrologers; they had 
noted that the constellation of the Great Bear was at ono 
time exactly midway between the two armies, but that 
it would soon be nearer the enemies’ array : hey recom- 
mended Babar to attack at once, while the stars were 
apparently favourable to his enterprise; he did so, and 
did not wait for necessary roinforcements : the result was 
defeat. Babar seemed te recognize that ho had been 
somewhat precipitate, as he mado this entry in his memoirs : 
“These observations were idle, and thero was no oxouse 
for any haste.’ Ile only just managed to got back into 
the city, but without an arty, He had now only a loyal 
but untrained mob to defend the city with, against a host 
of Uzbeks: but he succeeded in holding ont for seven 
long months. Ho had eventually to capitulate, and 
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barely escaped with his life. Again he became a wanderer 
and an exile. His spirits did not desert him: even his 
rapid flight from Samarcand gave him, he wrote, many 
an inapiriting gallop: in one of these he was thrown op- 
to his head, but was soon up in the saddle again. The 
delight of finding yest and refreshment at tho end of his 
first day’s flight caused him to break forth into song :— 


From famine and distress we have escaped to repose : 
We have gained fresh life and a fresh world : 

The fear of death was removed from the heart: 
The torments of hunger were taken away. 


Of this period of his career Colonel Malleson has said -— 
‘Tor three years that followed, he lived the life of an 
adventurer: now an exile in the desert, now marching 
and gaining a throne; always joyous, always buoyed up 
by hope of ultimate success; always acting with onorgy 
and vigour.’ Babar was ono of those happily-constituted 
individuals who possess that unfailing receipt for tho 
preservation of an even mind under the most adverse 
circumstances, the ability to interest themselves in thoir 
surroundings wherever they may be. Having again 
betaken himself té tho hills, he amused himself talking 
to the shepherds, and watching their sheep and heads of 
mares, and taking long rambles bare-footed among the 
pastures, He became acquainted at this time with an 
old lady whose reputed age was 111, and whose memory 
went back to the days of Timur, in whose army when he 
invadod India, a relative of hers had served. In tho tales 
this old lady told him, Babar doubtless found food for 
thought, and he began to dream of empire in Hindustan. 
Babar varied tho monotony of his simplo lifo amongst tho 
shepherds b¥ occasional raids against the Uzbek marauders, 
One of his favourite recreations on these raids was diving 
and swimming in the rivors he camo to: ho is said lo havo 
been a magnificent swimmer, and ho allowed no rivor to 
prove an obstacle to his advance : he kept up his practico 
to the last, and ono of the last rivers ho was thus to cross 
was the Ganges, 

After a series of adventures, during which he succeeded 
for a, time in gelling back a portion of his old dominions, 
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only to lose it again, and very noarly his life as well, ag tho 
result of treachery, he resolved to seek his fortune clsowhere. 
He entered this note in his memoirs: ‘ Then it came into 
ny mind that it would be better to depart out of Forghana 
aity whither rather than go on staying thus without a 
foothold” He had reached, says his biographer, tho 
turning-point in his career: ‘his new adventure was to 
lead him to empire.’ And so, as Colonel Malleson has 
humorously said, ‘ Babar set out with a motley band of 
two or three hundred on his march against Khorasan, 
It seomed mere midsummer madness, but there was method 
in his madness.’ The year was 1604, and Babar was just 
twenty-two, and as he has wrilten, ‘ had only just begun 
to use the razor to his face.’ He left his native country 
with intense regret : long after when he had attained to 
dominion in India, he constaytly reverted to the scones 
of his boyhood. He crossed the river Oxus into the 
territories ruled by Khusrau Shah, and was at once joined 
by a relative of that chief, Baki. He found Khusrau Shah 
in difficulties owing to a revolt of the Moguls in his service. 
The rebels joined his camp, and the two armies soon camo 
in contact with each other. An interview took place between 
the leaders which resulted in the subiBission of Khusrau, 
and the reinforeemont of Babar’s army by practically tho 
whole of Khusraw’s army. Babar had known somethin 
of, Khusrau in his earlior days, and had thoroughly despised 
him, regarding him as an arrant coward ‘ without the pluck 
of a barn-door fowl’, The account of the interview he 
accorded him is amusing reading: Babar received him 
beneath a tree near the river Andarab, and he eonfessod to 
® feeling of ungonorous triumph when ho saw the great 
man making a score of profound obcisances, ‘ till he was so 
tired that he almost tumbled on his face, °Babar now 
folt himself strong onouglr to go on, 80 ho crossed tho 
Hindu Kush mountains, marched upon Kabul, and cap- 
tured that city without very much difficulty : he was once 
more a king. The kingdoig, thus acquired by Babar, 
consisted at this time only ot the provinces of Kabul and 
Ghazni, or what is now known as Eastern Afghanistan. 
Herat, as Colonel Malleson has shown, was the capital of 
an indepondent ompire, at this time the greatest in Contral 
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Asia: Kandahar, Bajaur, Swat, and Peshawar were 
ruled by chiofs who had no connexion with Kabul. The 
tribes of the plains and outlying valloys alono acknowledged. 
the authority of the king of that country. The clans of 
the mountains were as independent and as refractory af 
their descendants weré up to # recent period. The prince 
displaced by Babar was a son of the ruler of Kandahar, 
and was reigning ‘as though all the world were at peaco, 
and he at least were free from dangers’. Babar’s arrival 
seemed to be opportune, as the people of Kabul were not 
unprepared to welcome a strong rulor of the blood royal 
such as they found in Babar. He soon grew to love his 
adopted country : and as at a later period at Agra, so now 
at Kabul, he proceeded to indulge his love of nature by 
laying out for himself a garden, He imported several 
fruit trees, and created of it such a pleasaunce as his soul 
loved, naming it Charbagh.” His description of the country, 
as recorded in his memoirs, is said 10 be remarkablo for 
the close observation and keen intercst in nature it displays : 
he knew every animal, bird, and flower, and could tell where 
the rarest flowers were to be found, where the best grass 
for horses grew, and—a very important matter in the Last 
where animals as well as mon suffer from fover—what 
pastures were most free from the deadly mosquito, He 
soon found out one thing about his new kingdom, and that 
was that it was to be governed by the sword and not by 
the pen. He had now a largo army to maintain, and”™he 
realized that the resources of his small kingdom would 
be insufficiont for the purpose, and that he would have to 
go outsidg its boundaries to find sufficiont means for the 
support of that army on which the stability of his throne 
so largoly dopended: the stories also that had beon told 
him abouteIndia by the old lady among the Ailak hills, 
reourred to his momory, andgho henceforth kept sleadily* 
before him tho dotermination to see with his own eyes 
whether they wore true, 

An opporiunity came with an invilalion he received 
about this time to invade 4 district called Bhera, which 
was south of the river Jhilam, and therefore well within 
the borders of India. Babar took advantage of the invita. 
tion to enter upon the first of those expeditions which 
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preceded his final invasion and conquest of India. Enter- 
ing India by way of the Khaibar Pass, he went in a southerly 
direction from Peshawar to Multan, and after following the 
course of tho Indus for a fow marches he returned to 
Rebul by way apparently of the Gomal Pass. Colonel 
Malleson has said: ‘This expedition has been called 
Babar’s first invasion of India, but as he only touched the 
fringes of the country it took rathor the character of 
& 1cconnoilring movement. Such as it was, it filled him 
with an carnest dosire to take an early o pportunity to see 
more.” He thus recorded in his memoirs his first im- 
pressions : ‘I beheld a new world ; the grass was different, 
the trecs difleront, the wild anmals of a differont so.t, tho 
birds of a different plumage, and the tribes of a different 
kind, I was struck with astonishment, and indeed there 
was room for wonder.’ The expedition had occupied 
him for months, and had proved one of unexpected 
difficulty, but Babar, as his custom was, consoled him- 
self with the composition of an ode on the maich, and 
with descriptions of the beautiful scenory he met with. 
Water always attracted him, and he was especially 
slruck with tho sight of one great lake, known in Persian 
as Ab-Istada, or ‘Standing Water’. Hés next expedition 
took him to Horat in June, 1506; ho had received a 
presale summons from the rulor of that city to help 
nim ward off en attack from his own old enemy, tho 
Uzbek chieftain, Shaibani, who was at the time besieging 
Balkh, which lay to the north-east of Herat. Babar was 
more than eight hundred miles from Herat, whon he received 
news of the death of the ruler of Herat, and the accossion 
of tao of his sons as joint iulors. 
After a series of rapid marches Babar joined thoso young 
Persian princes in their camp on the river Murghab, ‘They 
“proved to be of too effeminate a type to please him, and he 
ascertained that while they had hea onjoying thompelves 
in their easy-going, luxurious way in camp, Shaibani, who 
was the only man he over really stood im dread of, had 
captured Balkh: and ho had“good reason to dread him, 
for within a few months ho had invaded Khorasan, had 
ocoupied Horat, and had established his influence at 
Kandahar. The wintor was now approaching and Babar 
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determined to return 10 Kabul: before doing do, he was 
over-persuaded hy the young princes to bo their guest 
at Herat. He remained there for some three weeks, and 
the description of his visit takes up a very considerable 
portion of his memoirs. He was surprised at the profusion 
of rich dishes and varied wines al tho banquets of his 
princely hosts, his orthodoxy was shocked, and he recorded 
his thoughts thus: ‘My forefathers and family had 
always sacredly observed the rules of Chongiz. In their 
parties, their courts, their festivals, and their ontertain- 
ments, in their up-rising and their down-sitting, thoy 
never acted contrary to tho institutions of Chengiz.’ 
Then he seems to have struck a more tolerant vein of 
thought, which was only natal for a youth of twenty- 
four, and he wrote :— The institutions of Chengiz certainly 
possessed no divine authority, that a man should be com- 
pelled to conform to them ; every man who has a good rule 
of conduct should follow it, and if the fathor has done what 
is wrong, the son should change it for what is right.’ 
Though sorely tempted, he confesses, to break through 
lus rule of strict fomperance and abstention from in- 
toxicating liquors, he did manage to resist the temptation, 
and it says something for his hosts that, when Babar’s 
chief adviser, Kasim, ® man of whom Babar held a very 
high opinion, remonstrated with thom for putting temp- 
tation in his way, they carefully respected his scruples 
for tho 1est of his stay in the capital; their example, 
however, was not to be without its effect on Babar at a 
later period of is life. 

Ono objpct, that Babar had in wishing to return to 
his own capital was thal he might mako his influonce 
paramount in Kandahar, He left Horvat for Kabul towards 
the end of Docember, 1506; a glance at the map will show, 
the difficulties of a march aeross the mountains that lic 
between these tivo cities ; in summer the march would bo 
trying onough, and would take twenty days ; its difficulties 
would be increased a hundrgdtold in the winter; and yet 
it was in the depths of winter that Babar undertook it. The 
march proved, indeed, to be one of terrible difficulty, ‘ such 
suffering and hardship indeed,’ wrote Babar, ‘as I have 
scareely endured at any other timo of my life.’ Yet amidst 
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all his troubles he found time to compose an ade, It was 
ono of Babar’s great characteristics always to share in the 
sufferings of his followers, and various incidents occurred 
on the march, in which he acted as it was to be expected 
that such a man would act, sharing with his followers at 
all times all their dangors and difficulties. A favourite 
Persian proverb with him was one that runs: ‘In the 
company of friends, death is a foast,’ Ifo risked his life 
more than once during this terrible joumey for his men. 
But it was by such acts of comradeship and unselfish 
ondurance at the risk of his life that Babar endeared him- 
solf to his soldiers, The account of one incident rings with 
all the sincerity and truth of simplicity, and is worthy of 
record here : 

‘For about a week we went on trampling down the 
snow, yet only able to make two or three miles. I helped 
in trampling the snow: I dismounted and laboured at beat- 
ing down the snow ; cach step we sank to the waist or the 
breast, but still we went on trampling it down. In three 
or four days we reached a cave, when we reached the cave, 
the storm was ab its worst, Tho cave seemed small ; 
I took a hoe, and scraping and clearing the snow away, 
made a vesting-place for myself as big && a prayor-carpeb, 
near the mouth of tho cave. I dug down, breast high, 
but did not reach the ground. In this holo I sat down 
for-shelter from the gale, They begged me to go inside, 
but I would not. I felt that for me to be in warm shelter 
and comfort, whilst my men were out in the snow and 
drift, for me to be sleeping at ease inside, while my men 
were in misery or distress, was not to do my duty by them, 
or to share in thoir sufforings as they deserved that I should. 
Whatever their hardships and difficulties, whatever tho 
qed to undergo, it was right that I should shire it with 
thom, So I remained sitting in tho drift, in the hole that 
T had dug out for myself, till bedtime prayers, when the 
snow foll so fast that I was covered with four inches of 
snow ; that night I caught cold in the ear? 

His return to Kabul was timely; there had been a 
revolt, and the rebels under the leadership of a cousin 
wore attacking the citadel which still held out, ‘ Opening 
communications with his partisans,’ says Colonol Malleson, 
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‘by a well-executed surprise he regained tho place.’ Lo 
behaved with characteristic generosity towards the robols, 
and pardoned his cousin for his treachery, though ho is 
said to have felt it deeply in his inmost heat. 

But he had only rescued his kingdom from tho traitorous 
members of his own household to find himsolf menaced 
by an expectant invasion of the Uzbeks, under thoir 
redoubtable chicftain, Shaibani, who had already ousted 
him from his former kingdoms of Ferghana and Samarcand. 
In the spring of the year that saw Babar reinstated at Kabul, 
Shaibani had conquered Herat, and was threatening Kan+ 
dahar, The joint rulers of Kandahar at the time wore the 
sons of the former governor who had held it for the Sultan 
of Herat: these princes had at first sought for Babar’s 
assistance, but under pressure from Shaibani they had 
accepted his suzerainty, now that ho in his twn was 
the ruler of Terat. Babar had already started for Kanda- 
har: he received but a cool reception from its rulors, and 
they proceeded to notify to him the fact that they wero now 
feudatories of Shaibani. What especially annoyed Babar 
was their use of terms in the letters they wrote to him 
notifying the fact, such as would be customary in the 
ease of a superiof addressing an inferior, This would bo 
regarded as an unpardonable insult : it is a not uncommon 
custom among Orientals to this day, when they havo 
a particular grudge against any one to adopt this mejhod 
of making tho retort discourleous. Babar, thereforo, 
determined to try the arbitramont of war, The rulers of 
Kandahar unwisely came out to the attack, and wore 
defeated, and bofore thoy could get back to tho sholter 
of their walls, Babar was in the city. Boyond, however, 
the rich spoil which the place afforded, the expedition was 
fruitless. “Babar then returned to Kabul whore he arrived, 
in July, 1607, ‘with much pkinder and groat reputation, 
The news that soon reached Kabul of the approach of tho 
dreaded Uzbek chieftain caused a panic in the oily, and 
Babar prepared for flight, but it was to bo flight with 
a purpose: ho knew he was not strong enough to hold 
Kabul against the Uzbeks, but ho thought o countor- 
demonstration might draw them away both from Kabul 
and from Kandshar; he hesitated between making one 
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ageinst Samarcand or against India. He had only gone 
a few marches whon he heard that Kandahar had fallen 
to Shaibani, and that the Uzbeks had then given up their 
intention of attacking Kabul and had retired; he then 
returned to his capitel to await a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of advancing against India, Another revolt at 
Kabul occupicd his attention: he was again successful 
in quelling it, and again he treated tho rebels with genorosity 
and consideration. Honceforth ho stylod himself Padishah, 
the Emperor. Babar over treated with generosity and 
magnanimity all who fell into his hands, whether they had 
been conquered in the open field, or wore dofeated rebols. 
Among those who resorted to him for protection from tho 
vengeance of Shaibani wore many who wore the sons and 
relatives of mon who had at some time or other in his carcer 
dealt treacherously with him, but this made no difference 
to him; he treated all who sought his protection alike with 
consideration. Among these refugees was a boy of eight, 
who remained with him to the age of twelve: this was the 
future historian, Mirze Haidar, who has left on record his 
grateful recollection of the treatment accorded him by 
Babar; he evor regarded him, as many otbors did, as 
‘indoed a porfect host, and an incofiparable friend’. 
Babar spent his timo at Kabul at this period, for the noxt 
three years, in the usual punitive expeditions necessary 
in the times he lived in, in the delights of great hunting 
parties, and in his favourite pursuit of beautifying his 
capital by laying out gardens and parks, This latter hes 
ever boen # favourite occupation of noblemen and gentle- 
mon in the East. An amusing illustration of an evasion 
of the payment of certain rates and dues by an Indian 
gontleman who had recently laid out such a gardon round 
his mansion in tho immediate vicinity of a largo town, 
onco came under the writer’s own observation. It was 
claimed by this gentleman that as his gardons wero an 
ornament to the town, he ought nob to be called upon to 
pay for tho water he consum@d from the town supply to 
irrigate thom, In tho midst of his more or less peaceful 
occupations, Babar was suddenly called to action by 
important nows that reached him from Central Asia of 
the Uzbeks being in difficulties, Ho was again inspired 
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with the dream of empire on the throne of Timur with 
Samarcand as his capital: and though it was mid-winter, 
and the passes blocked with snow, Bahar determined to 
have another throw for the empire of Contral Asia, Ho 
wag spurred on, says his biographer, by 
Ambition, the desire of active souls, 
That pushes them beyond the bounds of nature, 
And olevates the hero to the Gods. 


Babar was assisted in his new enterprise by the man 
he had go befriended in his boyhood, Mirza Haidar, and 
by his cousin, the Viceroy of Badakshan, and after a hard 
struggle, he again found himself on the throne of Samar- 
cand. He entered tho city in triumph in October, 1611. 
It is rocorded that ‘he was now content, he ruled from 
Tashkent to Kabul: he abandoned all thoughts of India, 
gave his little kingdom of Kabul to his brother, Nasir, 
and resolved henceforth to reign in Timur’s seat on tho 
imperial throne of Samarcand’, But his triumph was 
not to be for long: he found that he was only « vassal of 
the Persian ruler, Shah Ismail, who had been instrumental 
in the defeat and death of the great’ Uzbek cliicftain, 
Shaibani, whose*skull, set in gold, was now serving as 
the Shah’s saieias He was obliged to conform in 
dress and in religious doctrine and ceremony to the rulo 
of his suzerain, and this was distasteful to the people of 
Bokhara and Samarcoand, for the Persians belonged to 
the Shiah sect of Muhammadanism, while they were 
mainly Sunnis. He soon lost the support of his subjects, 
and the Uzbeks returning forced him to abandon his newly 
found empire. After one attempt to recover it, he was 
finally defeated and driven southwards again, and returned 
to Kabul‘in tho spring of 1614, Bis brother mado no 
difficulty about resigning the sovereignty into Babar’s handé 
again, He now again turned his oyes in the direction of 
India, but some years were to elapse before an opportunity 
presented itself of carrying out his design of winning on 
the plains of Hindustan ue empire he had lost in Contral 
Asia. He spent the interval in consolidating his own 
torvitories and in making his position secure in Afghanistan 
itself, He was called on to undertake soveral expeditions 
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against the hill tribes, and succeeded in securing the loyalty 
of the groat clan of the Yusuizais by marrying a daughter of 
one of tho chiofs, but not till after he had proved that he 
was their master by beating them in the open field. He 
secured also the submission of the rulers of Swat and 
Bajaur, and evontually incorporated Kandahar, and its 
dependencies, within his dominions, At a later poriod 
one of his adherents proclaimed him ruler of Sind, and, 
to ensuro that it should bo no form, caused the prayor for 
the sovereign, the Quranic Khatba, to be read in his name 
throughout that important province. Not till after tho 
capture of Bajaur did Babar sof himsclf to the steady 
realization of his dream of ompire in India, After o long 
break he had again commenced writing his momoirs, and 
he made this entry : ‘ After the capture of Bajaur I specially 
devoted myself to the affairs of Hindustan, and in the spaco 
of seven or eight years I entered it five times at the head 
of anarmy. The fifth time God Most High of His meroy 
and grace cast down and defeated so powerful an enemy 
as Sultan Tbrahim and made mo master and conqueror 
of tho mighty ompire of Hindustan.’ 

The first invasion of India by Babar took place in 1519, 
in which year he marched into tho Punjab, which he 
claimed as his inheritance in right of Timur’s conquest, 
and occupation more than a century before, He seems 
alsg to have sent an ambassador to the King of Delhi to 
explain the situation, but the ambassador never got further 
than Lahore, where he was detained for a timo and after- 
wards sont back to him. He then returned to Kabul. 
Between 1520 and 1524 ho appears to have madg two more 
incursions into the Punjab, but each time only to return 
to Kabul again. He spent the interval in strengthening 
his position, and securing tho safety of the outlying portions 
fof his dominions, It was,during this poriod that ho 
obtained final possession of Kandahar, and installed his 
son, Humayun, as Governor of Badakshan. Ho then in 
the year 1524 entered resolutely upon the campaign that 
ended in his conquest of Hindfistan. What finally decided 
him to undertake his fourth expedition against India was 
a crisis that had arisen in the dominions subject to tha 
sultan, Ibrahim Lodi, who then ruled at Delhi. Colonel 
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Malleson has thus written of this: ‘ When tho crisis was 
oxtreme, Ala-ud-din, an uncle of Ibrahim Lodi, fled to the 
eamp of Babar and implored him to place him on the 
throne of Delhi. Almost simultaneously thero came to 
the King of Kabul a still more tempting ofter from Daulat 
Khan, Governor of Lahore, who was hard’ pressed by 
Ibrahim’s general, begging for assistance, and offoring 
in return to asenowledys him as his sovereign,’ This 
was too good an opportunity to be neglected, and Babar 
set off at onoe for Lahore, He defeated the troops of 
the House of Lodi when ho was within ten miles of that 
fortress, and it fell into his possession. He then marched 
southwards where he was joined by Daulat Khan and his 
son, They were not satisfied with the minor fiefs ho 
offered them, and left him, and at once commenced in- 
triguing against him. Babar had almost reached Sirhind 
to the north of Delhi when he received the news of their 
treachery: this decided him for the time to retiro from 
his venture, and he returned to Kabul once more. But it 
was to be retirement only in preparation for a moro success- 
ful spring. Hoe had loft his genorals in the Punjab and 
had only returned for reinforcements. 

For the fifth ant last time Babar set out from Kabul for 
India late in the year 1626, Mis determination this timo 
to conquer or die in the attempt is givon in his own words :— 
‘I placed my foot in the stirrup of resolution and my band 
on the veins of confidence in God.’ On the Delhi side of the 
river Beas he encountered some 40,000 troops under his 
quondam ally Daulat Khan; that general had girded on 
tivo swordg in token of his resolvo to fight to the death, but 
his army broke and fled on Babax’s approach, and Daulat 
Khan was compelled to surrender, As tisual Babar spared 
his life, arfd after wpbraiding him for his treachery, dis-, 
patched him to his villago, bat ho diod on his way there, 
Babar then continued his march till he reached the plains 
of Panipat, which were destined to be ever memorable in 
the history of India. Ue arrived at Panipat on April 12th, 
1626. The great battle thdt was to give him India was 
fought on April 2ist. In Babar’s own words, ‘The sun had 
mounted spear high when the onsot began, and the battle 
lasted till midday, when the enemy were completely broken 
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and youled, and my people victorious and triumphant. By 
the grace and movey of Almighty God this difficult affair 
was made casy to me, and that mighty army in the space 
of half a day was laid in the dust. Babar followed wp his 
great victory by dispatching troops to occupy Agra and 
Delhi. Ibrahim Lodi had beon killed in tho battle, fighting 
bravely, and by his death Babar had become Emporor of 
Delhi. Within a week of the groat victory public prayers 
wore being recited in the great mosque of the capital in the 
name of the new empcror, tho first of the Mogul dynasty 
to find himself the master of Hindustan, Babar’s son, 
Humayun, is said to havo distinguished himself in the battle 
and he was handsomely rewarded. In celebration of the 
groat victory a silver coin was sont to every person in 
(Kabul ; man, woman, and child, slave and free, young and 
old, all shared in tho bounty of their emperor. It was 
a characteristic of Babar, a8 it has been of his euccesso.s, 
the British Rulers of India, not to keep in his own hands 
the spoils of victory, Thore is a story that Humayun 
offered him a very famous diamond prosented to him by 
a groat Ilindu prince for his chivalrous protoction on ono 
occasion, but that he insisted on his son keeping it himself. 
Ths genorosity, indecd, in distributing thO great spoils of tho 
Delhi kings gaincd him the sobriquoé of Kalandar, the 
beggar friar. There are families in tho central tracts of 
India that still bear this name, The historian well says of 
Babar, ‘ ‘The famo and renown which he had now gained for 
all timo was far above jewels and gold.’ 

Babar had o hard task, however, yet before him. Ie 
soon found that his victory at Panipat had only mado him 
master of northern India, for the Lodi empire had already 
bogun to break up, when ho overthrow it altogether, The 
stato of affairs in India at this time has beon thhs described 
hy Colonel Malleson ; ‘Th@important provinces of Oudh, 
Jaunpur, and westorn Behar had revolted against Ibrahim, 
and though that prince had sent an army against the ro- 
voltors it seemed but too cortain that the two parties would 
make common cause against Ue new invader. Then Bongal, 
under its king, Nasrat Shah, Guzerat under Sikandar Shah : 
and Malwa undor Sultan Mahmud, were three powerful and 
independent kingdoms. A portion of Malwa indeed had 
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been reconquered by the renowned Hindu prince, Rana 
Sanga. In the south of India, too, the Bahmanis had 
established a kingdom, and the Raja of Vijayanagar exer- 
cised independent authority. There were, moreover, & con- 
siderable number of Rais,’and Rajas, who had never sub- 
mitted to Muhammadan kings. But Babat’s greatest diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that the Hindu population, never 
conciliated. by the families which had preceded his own, 
were hostile to the invader. ‘The north of India,’ writes 
Eyskine, ‘ still retained much of its Hindu organization : 
ibs system of village and district administration and govern- 
ment; its division into numerous little chicftainships, or 
petty local governments; and in political revolutions, the 
people looked much more to their own immediate rulers 
than to the prince who governed in the capital.’ In a word, 
never having realized the working of a well-ordered system, 
emanating from one all-powerful centre, they regarded the 
latest conqueror as an mbruder whom it might be their 
interest to oppose. To add to Babar’s difficulties his own 
troops soon began to murmur; one of his best gonerals, 
moreover, Khwaja Kalan, whose six brothers had all beon 
killed in his service, was eager to return home. Babar had 
alveady had reason #or being offended with Khwaja, because 
of certain lines he had written on the walls of Delhi, which 
pointed to his longing for the cooler air of Kabul. Babar 
sent him as Governor of Ghazni, hoping that in the intense 
cold of a winter there, he might come to regrot the heal" of 
India ; and to the troops who murmured he said: ‘Let 
no man who calls himself my friond ever suggest such 
a thing as flight to Kabul. But if there is any among you 
who cannot*bring himself to stay or to give up his purpose 
of returning back, let him depart.’ His firmness ancl resalu- 
tion prevailed not only with his own troops but with tho 
people of the country round, about; ss soon as thoso ~ 
realized that his occupancy was likely to be pormanent, 
they recognized, as Orientals are quick to do, on which 
side their interests lay, which was that on which, in tho 
picturesque language of a recc&t writer, ‘ the sun of success 
was shining.’ The army, moreover, that had beon dispatched 
to deal with the rebels of Jaunpur and Oudh, declared for 
him, and he soon began to sirengthon his position and 
OSWELL 1V F 
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extend his influence. By tho spring of 1527 ho had mado 
himself master of the country from the Indus to tho frontiers 
of western Behar, and from Kalpi and Gwalior to tho 
Himalayas, Jlis son IIumayun had beon employed in 
comploting tho subjection of the castern frontiors of tho 
empire. Colonel Malleson has recorded an interesting nolo 
inserted by Humayun in his father’s memoirs bearing on an 
incident that took placo during this campaign. ‘At the 
station of Shahabad the razor or scissoys were first applied 
to IIumayun’s beard, As my honoured father mentioned 
in theso commontarics tho time of his first using the razor, 
in humble omulation of him I havo commemorated the 
samo circumstance regarding myself, I was then cighteon 
years of age. Now that I am forty-six, I, Muhammad 
Humayun, am transcribing a copy of these memoirs from 
the copy in his late Majesty’s own handwriting.’ 

Babar knew what he had to expect in his struggle with 
the great Rajput chieftain, Rana Sanga, and he mado every 
preparation for it. Tho chieftain’s personal appearance 
was in thorough keeping with his reputation for prowess 
and courage, ts has been recordod that he exhibited at his 
death but tho fragment of a warrior ; one eye had heen lost 
in @ broil with his brother; an arm inean action with the 
Lodi king of Delhi; and ho was a cripple owing to a limb 
being broken with a cannon-ball in another engagement; 
while he counted eighty wounds on various parts of his 
body. ‘Bach of these great mon,’ says tho historign, ‘Babar, 
the ‘Turco-Mongolian of western ‘Tartary, Sanga, the pure 
Aryan of the Hast, recognized tho groatnoss of his rival, 
for, as the poet says — 


Thero is neithor East nor West, 
Border, nox breed, nor birth, 

Whon two strong men stand face to face, 
‘Though thoy come fron) the ends of the earth. 


Babav halted in his march against this redoublablo chioftain 
ab Sikvi, not far from Agra, a placo where his grandson 
Akbar afterwards built himself » magnificont palace, and 
renamed it Fatehpur Sikri, a name which it keeps to this 
day. While the two armies were facing each other, Babar, 
says Colonel Malleson, passed in review the events of his 
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life and recognized with humility and penitence: that 
throughout it he had habitually violated one of the strictest 
injunctions of the Quran, that which forbids the drinking 
of wine. He resolved at once to amend; sending for his 
golden wine-cups and his silver goblets, he had thom 
destroyed in his prosence, and gave the proceeds of the 
sale of the precious metal to the poor. Three hundred of 
his nobles followed his example, and all the wino in the 
camp was poured out upon the earth. As a matter of fact, 
as already stated, Babar had resisted the temptation to 
dvink wine when at Herat, only to fall a victim to it in 
Bajaur in the year 1519. He had intended to leave off the 
habit when he was forty : he had reached that age in 1522, 
but he had not then left it off ; again in 1526 he had fallen 
seriously ill, and proceeded in his alarm to make many 
sorious resolutions, and he entered this record in his 
momoirs :—‘I Inew whence this illness proceeded, and 
what conduct had brought on this chastisement, and I now 
once more composed myself to penitence and self-control.’ 
Only now, on the eve of his great struggle with the Rajput 
chivalry did he finally break himself of tho habit. An alms- 
houso was built on the site where he carried into effect his 
great vow of renundiation, and still further to signalize his 
reformation, he remitted the stamp tax for all Muhamma- 
dans throughout his dominions. The night before the battle 
Babar is said to have delivered a stirring address to dis 
troops, in which these words occurred :; ‘ Rather let us die 
with honour, than live disgraced.’ The whole army re- 
sponded to his appeal; the result was a decisive victory 
for Babar, and Rajputana submitted to his arms, Rana 
Sanga was severely wounded, and ‘ the choicest chieftains 
of his army were slain’, The Rana himself died the same 
year. Babar continued his victorious career, and after 
having conquored Central Indie, and having reoccupied 
Lucknow, he returned for a time to Agra, with the view of 
consolidating what he had gained, 

Babar, however, had now jo encounter a formidable 
conspiracy formed against him among the Muhammadan 
nobles of Jaunpur and Behar, who had agreed together to 
place supreme authority over those provinces in the hands 
of a prince of the House of Lodi, Mahmud Lodi. One of 

Fa 
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Babur’s own genorals, moreover, Shor Khanhadd, joined 
this prince, Babar at onco set out from Agra in the spring 
of 1520, and succeeded in driving the Afghans before him 
till he reached Arrah, whore he assumed the sovereignty 
of Behar. Mahmud Lodi took refuge with the Afghan ruler 
of Bengal, Nasrat Shah. Babar had had no quarrel with 
this ruler, and had indeod at one time made a convention 
with him that neither prince was to invado the territories 
of tho other, but notwithstanding this, Nasrat Shah had 
occupied ono of tho districts of Behar, and had taken up 
a strong position at tho junction of the Gogra and tho 
Ganges. By a skilful combination, in the course of the 
execution of which he himself crossed the Ganges, Babar 
defeated the Bengal army decisively. He thon concluded 
a Treaty with Nasrat Shah. This victory was the last 
inilitary oxploit of his life, and soon afterwards he returned 
to Agra. One incident that happened on his return journey 
ia worthy of record: ho was writing one day in his tont 
when a violont storm blew the tent down over his head 
yo suddonly that ho had not time to gather up his papers ; 
‘those soon became drenched, but they were collected 
togethor again very carofully, folded in woollen cloths, 
and placed under somo bedding ovor ‘which carpets were 
thrown to dry and pross them.’ Those sheets of paper 
collected with such care and solicitudo wore the pages of his 
wald-famous memoirs, much of which was written in the 
intervals of his campaigns. His son Humayun was at this 
time Governor of Badakshan, and Babar had employed 
some of his scanty loisuro in writing letters to him: theso 
wore always full of sound advice such as a young princo 
might woll have needed ; they contained not only instruc- 
tion in military mattors, bub ono or two of them might well 
havo beon styled ‘ Tho Complete Lotter-writer *: Humayun 
was instructed in them ta,corroct his faults of bad hand- 
writing, and ambignons wording: thus Babar wrote to 
him: * You have indeed written mo lotiors, but you cor- 
tainly nevor read thom over: had you attompted to do so 
you would have found it impossible. Write wnaffectodly, 
clearly, with plain words, which saves trouble to both 
writer and reader.’ Not a few who have had to oxperience 
similar diffcultios in reading lettors, official and private, 
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will appreciate Babar’s excellent advice in this respect, 
Babar’s health had begun to suffer from the hardships he had 
gone through, and his own disregard of all the laws of health; 
his son Humayun had heard of this, and he hastened to join 
his father at Agra, wherehe wasreceived mostaffectionately. 
Babar has left a pleasing portrait of the young prince in 
these terms : ‘ His conversation has an inexpressible charm, 
and he realized absolutely the ideal of perfect manhood,’ 

Tt is in connexion with Humayun that one of the most 
pathetic stories in the wholo region of history has been 
recorded, Not long after his return to Agra he had fallen 
very seriously i], and his life was despaired of. The story 
as told by Colonel Malleson thus runs: ‘ When all hopes 
from medicine were over, and whilst several mon of skill 
were talking to the emperor of the melancholy situation 
of his son, Abul Baka, a personage highly venerated for 
his knowledge and piety, remarked to Babar that in such 
a case the Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to receive 
the most valuable thing possessed by one friend as an 
offering in exchange for the life of another. Babar ex- 
claimed that of all things his life was dearest to Humayun, 
as Humeyun’s was to him; that his life therefore he most 
cheerfully devoted*as a sacrifice for that of his son, and 
Prayod the Most High to vouchsafe to accept it.’ Vainly 

id his courtiers remonstrate. Ho persisted, we are told, 
in his resolution ; walked thrice round the dying prinee— 
a solemnity similar to that used by Muhammadans in sacri- 
fices—and retiring, prayed earnestly, After a time he 
was heard to exclaim: ‘I have borne it away, I havo 
borne it away.” The Muhammadan historians relate that 
almost from that moment Humayun began to recover, and 
the strength of Babar began proportionately to decay. 
He died on*December 26th, 1530, in the forty-ninth year 
of his ago, He was buried at Kabul, in the garden on tho 
hill which he had himself chosen for his last resting-place. 
The historian has recorded that people still flock to the 
spot, and offer up prayers at ghe simple mosque, which an 
august descendant built in memory of ‘The Founder of the 
Mogul Empire of India’. 

Death makes no conquest of this Conqueror, 
For now he hves in Fame. 
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Colonel Maileson has woll said of Babar: * Amongst tho 
famous conquerors of tho world Babar will always occupy 
a very high placo. His charactor created his career. In- 
heriting but the shadow of a small kingdom in Contral Asia 
he died master of the territories lying between the Karam- 
naga and the Oxus, and those betaveen the Norbudda and 
tho Himalayas. THis nature was a joyous nature. Generous, 
confiding, always hopeful, ho managed to attract the 
attention of all with whom ho came in contact. Ho was 
keonly sensitive to all that was beautiful in nature: had 
cultivated his own romarkable talents to a degroo quite 
unusual in the age in which he lived ; and was gifted with 
strong affections and a vory vivid imagination. He loved 
war and glory, but he did not neglect the arts of peace. 
He made it a duty to inquire into the condition of the races 
whom he subdued, to devise for them ameliorating measures, 
He was fond of gardening, of architecture, of music, and 
he was no mean poet. But the greatest glory of his character 
was that attributed to him by one who know him well, and 
who thus recorded his opinion in Tarikhi Reshidi: ‘ Of all 
his qualities,” wrote Mirza Haidar, “his genorosity and 
humanity took the lead.” Though he lived long cnough 
only to conquer, and not long enoughto consolidate, the 
task of conquering could hardly have been committed to 
hands more pure.’ 


CHAPTER IIT 


AKBAR AND THE RISE OF TIE MOGUL 
EMPIRE, 1542-1606 


CotoyEL Maxuesoy, in his most interesting monograph 
on Akbar, has shown how necessary it is for a right appre- 
ciation of the reign of that great emperor to know some- 
thing about the system of rule that had prevailed in India 
hefore his time under the Muhammadan dynasties that 
had yvuled from Delhi. Akbar’s grandfather, Babar, 
originally conceived the idea of a great Mogul empire in 
India, but he was regarded always, both by his rivals and 
hy the people of the country, as a conqueror and nothing 
moro. “The only system of administration that he knew of 
was that which had also satisfied his Afghan predecessors, 
the system of governing by means of large camps. Into 
such a system, a8 Coloncl Malleson says, ‘the welfare of 
the children of the sojl did not enter.’ The foundations of 
an ompire constituted on these lines must have been 
unstable indeed: for it neither rested in the hearts of the 

eople, nor was it ‘broad-based upon tho peoplo’s will’. 

‘his was especially illustrated undor Babar’s son and 
successor, Humayun. He possessed many excellent quali- 
ties, but he was wanting in those that especially charac- 
torize the great administrator. Colonel Malleson has said 
of him; ‘His charactor, flighty and unstable, and his 
abilities wanting in the constructive faculty, alike unfitled 
him for the duty. He ruled sight years in India without 
contributing a single stone to the foundation of an empiro 
that was to remain, When, at the end of that period, his 
empire fell, as had fallen tho kingdoms of his Afghan 
predecessors, and from the ime cause, the absence of any 
roots in the soil, the result of a single defeat in the field, 
he lost, at ono blow, ail that Babar had gained south of 
the Indus. India disappeared apparently for ever from 
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,the grasp of the Mogul.’ Again ho was succeeded for 
a time by a ruler, who, though a man of groat ability, 
atill hold the same views that his Afghan ancestors had 
held on the system of administration best suited for a 
conquered country, and the systom of governing by camps 
continued. The conciliation of the millions of TTindustan 
entered not into this systom, Sher Khan Sur’s death again 
was tho signal for a general scramble, in the midst of 
which Humayun succeeded in recovering his own again, but 
adversity had taught him no lessons, and_ho proved as 
unfit as cver to found a stable empire. ‘Just bofore his 
death,’ says Cotonel Malleson, ‘hoe drew up a system for 
tho administration of India, It was tho old systom of 
separate camps in a fixed contro, each independent of 
the other, but all supervised by the emperor. It was an 
excellent plan, doubtless, for securing conquered provinces, 
but it was absolutely deficient in any scheme for welding 
the several provinces and their people into one harmonious 
whole,’ But Humayun rondered ono inestimable servico 
to India: he left behind him a son who was destined to 
tako rank as one of tho mighticst and at tho samo timo 
most beneficent rulers that the would has ever scon, Akbar 
was a boy of fourteen when his fathct dicd. They ara 
noble words in which Coloncl Malleson introduces him : 
‘This boy possessed among othor groat talents the gonius 
of aanstruction. During the. few years that he allewed 
his famous genoral to govern in his name, he pondered 
deeply over the causes which had rendered evancscent all 
the preceding dynasties, which had provented thom from 
taking root in the soil. Whon he had matured his plans, 
he took the government into his own hands, and founded 
a dynasty which flourished so long as it adhored to his 
system, and which began to deoay only whon 1 doparted 
from one of its main principles, tho principlo of Loloration 
and conciliation.’ 

In any sketch of the carcers of distinguished men, it is 
always of intorest to know, somothing of tho special 
characteristics of their immédiate forbears, os in these 
will often be found the key-note of a proper appreciation 
of their own characters, The account that will bo found 
in this sorios of skotchos of Rulers of India of Akba’s 
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grandfather, Babar, will sufficiently show what manner of 
man he was, Colonel Malleson has given an interesting 
sketch of Humayun, the father of Akbar: ‘ Brave, genial, 
witty, a charming companign, highly educated, gensrous, 
and merciful, Humayun was cvon less qualified than his 
father to found a dynasty on principles which should 
endure. Allied to his many virtues were many com- 
promising defects. He was volatile, thoughtless, and 
unsteady, He was swayed by no strong sense of duty. 
His generosity was apt to degenerate into prodigality : his 
attachments into weakness. He was unable to concentrate 
his energies for a time in any serious direction, whilst for 
comprehensive legislation he had neither the genius nor 
the inclination. He was thus eminently unfitted to con- 
solidate the conquest his father had bequeathed to him.’ 
It was a fortunate thing both for his own reputation and 
for the country whose destinies he was to rule over, that 
Akbar inherited the good qualities of his father and his 
grandfather without their defects. Many were to be tho 
adventures and vicissitudes of fortune that he was destined 
to meet with before he succeeded to his father’s throne, 
It was in the spring of 1640 that Humayun was driven 
from his throne b§ the swoid of the conqueror, Sher Khan 
Sur, an Afghan nobleman who had submitted to his father, 
but had 1ison against the son, He was in the province of 
Sind, striving vainly to establish his sovereignty «there, 
when, on the 16th of October, 1542, his wife gave birth to a 
son, Lo whom he gave the name of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar, Ifumayun was not prosent at the time, and the 
news was conveyed to him, The story has been thus 
recorded: ‘As soon as tho emperor had finished his 
thanksgivings to God, the amirs were introduced and 
offered thelv congratulations. He then called to him tho 
historian, Jouher, and asked eavhat he had committed to 
his charge. Jouher replied that all he had left was 
musk-bag. On this IIumayun ordered the musk-bag to 
be brought, and having broken it on a china plate, he 
called his nobles, and divided it among them, as the royal 
present in honour of his son’s birth” ‘This event,’ adds 
the historian, ‘diffused its fragrance over the whole 
habitable world.” Within a few months Humeyun was in 
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flight again, and finding himsolf on the point of boing 
captured, by one of his brothers, Askari Mirza, who was 
in pursuit, he and his wife decided to leave tho child with 
his nurses behind them, trusting that tho uncle would not 
wage war against his infant nophew, Their trust was 
repaid, as Askari treated his nephew affectionately and 
taking him to Kandahar, of which placo he was governor, 
left him in chargo of his own wife, allowing tho ladies who 
had hitherto been the child’s nursos to remain in atten- 
dance. He romaincd at Kandahar tho wholo of 1544, 
Another of Humayun’s brothers, Kamran, was ruling at 
Kabul and ho now gave ordors that the young princo 
should be placed with him. The boy was taken to Kabul 
in the spring of 1648, and was placed for a short period 
in the special charge of his grandfathor’s favourite sister, 
the Khanzada Begam. She, as might havo been expected 
of the sister of a man like Babar, was a high-minded and 
kindly old lady, and she treated the boy princo, it is said, 
with the tenderest care and affection. ‘Towards the ond 
of 1646 Humayun succecded in recovering Kabul and with 
jt the person of his son. Ho then set out to spond tho 
winter in the province of Badakshan, but was soized with 
so severe an illness that his life was do8paired of, and his 
brother, Kamran, saw his opportunity and again becume 
master of Kabul. Akbar again fell into his hands: and 
it wae now, whon Humayun had sufficiently recovered to 
attempt to regain possession of his ban that tho incident 
oceurred that Abulfazl has recorded in the Akbarnamea, 
Kamran had found tho firo of Humayun’s bombardment 
so hot that he threatened to expose tho young prince on 
the walls where it was hottest, unless Humayun ordered it 
to cease, and he actually did so expose him, till Humayun 
gave the required order. Humayun, however’, continued 
the siego and oventually, i the spring of 1647, ontered 
the city a conqueror, Onco more ho loft it, and again 
Kamran occupied it, and made Akbar, whom Humayun 
had left as governor, his prigonor. Once more, and this 
time finally, Humayun recovered his capital and his son ; 
his position in Kabul was soon secure: he had no further 
trouble from his brothers, who were both sent on the holy 
pilgrimage to Mecea, which in thoso days was tantamount 
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to perpetual ipeuinhiinouie, and‘ there they died. By 1654, 
Humayun had completed the consolidation of his dominions 
in Afghanistan, and had built himsclf a strong fort at 
Peshawar ready for the time when it would be possible for 
him to make an attempt, with some chance of success, to 
recover his lost empire in Hindustan. 

The Afghan prince, Sher Shah, who had defeated 
Humayun at Kanauj, in 1540, and who succeeded for 
a time to the empire which Babar had founded, but 
Humayun had beon unable to keep, had been a strong ruler, 
and he had made his power sufficiently felt to enable his son, 
who succeeded him on his death in 1646, to reign without 
heing overthrown for a period of somo eight years, This 
son, known as Sultan Islam, had, however, suffered from 
the intrigues of the different nobles who held power under 
him over the provinces of the empire. When he dicd, 
leaving an infant son, these intrigues came to a head, 
The young prince was murdered and his maternal uncle, 
Muhammad Shah Adel, usurped the throne. But there 
were many other claimants, and in the confusion that 
arose one Ahmad Khan became for a time practically 
supreme, and proclaimed himself omperor under the title of 
Sikandar Shah. *Humayun now seized his opportunity : 
accompanied by Akbar, he marched into India late in 
the year 1554. He had no great difficulty in defeating 
Sikandar Shah, and he was soon in occupation of-Delhi, 
Akbar was dispatched to the Punjab to settle matters 
there, and was accompanied by the famous general, 
Baivam Khan, who was also his Atalik (or guardian). He 
had barely reached his objective whon tho news reached 
him of # serious accident that had befallen his fathor, 
who had fallen from the top of the staircase leading on to 
the terraded roof of his library. Tho first courier that 
artived brought a dispatch dyafted by Humayun’s express 
orders giving hopes of his speedy recovery. He had 
barely taken his departure when another arrived bringing 
the intelligence of Humayun’s death, Humayun died on 
January 24, 1666, being onfy forty-eight years of age. It 
appears that the Governor of Delhi, Tardi Beg Khan, had 
taken that prompt action that is nowhere more necessary 
than in tho East to seoure the interests of the youthful 
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Akbar, He at once assumed tho general direction of 
alairs, and took special care to conceal the nows from the 
public until ho could arrange to mako tho succession 
secure, Colonol Malleson records that by an ingenious 
stratagem he managed to conceal the death of the emperor 
for seventeon days. Then, when he thought tho time ripe, 
he repaired with tho nobles to the groat mosquo and caused 
the prayer for the emperor to be recited in the name of 
Akbar, Ifis next act was to dispatch tho insignia of tho 
empire with the Crown jewels, accompanied by the officers 
of the household, the Imperial Guards, and a possible rival 
1o the throne in the person of a son of Humayun’s brother, 
Kamran, to the head quarters of the new emperor in tho 
Punjab. Akbar was a boy only a little over thirteen 
when he succeeded to his inheritance : and before he was 
a few days older the most important part of that inhori- 
tance had slipped from his grasp. He was soon to find 
himself, like his father and grandfather before him, in the 
position of a king seeking his own again. 

The task that now confronted him was no light ono, 
Already Kabul had revolted and the great cities of Delhi 
and Agra were threatoned by his enemies. If he himself 
was fortunate in having on his side a* great general in 
Bairam Khan, his enomies were equally fortunate in 
possessing a general almost as great on thoir sido in Hemu, 
This evan’s career was a curious ono: he was a Hindu 
and had originally been a shopkeeper of Rewari, a town 
of Mewat: he had attached himself to the cause of Muham- 
mad Shah Adel when that princo usurped the throno, 
and being possessed of remarkable talonts he, soon rose 
toahigh position in the State, and became practically all- 
powerful. Ho was now the genoral and chief minister of 
Muhammad Sheh, and was making a detormincd effort 
to recover Agra and Delhiefor his master, In this he 
eventually succeeded; and Akbar soon found that ho was 
master only of tho Sirhind province of tho Punjab, and 
that he would have to fight tg recovor his rightful domin- 
ions, and that too against tremendous odds, When Delhi 
fell into the hands of Honm, Akbar realized that a crisis 
had. arrived: and he convened ® council of war. This 
council was as historic as was that which Clive convened 
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some two contuties later on the eve of the battle of Plassey, 
and its proceedings were of somewhat similar a character ; 
the same crucial question was discussed: ‘ Was it to bo 
advance or retreat?’ All Akbar’s counsellors but ono 
favoured the latter; they urged him to fall back upon 
Kabul, The one who gave his voice in favour of an 
immediate advance on Delhi was Bairam Khan; and his 
voice, coinciding as it did with the military instincts of 
Akbar, vovallad: and from that time forward Advance 
was to be the watchword of the army of Akbar, until its 
commander had achieved the object with which he had 
set it in motion, the wresting from the hands of usurpers 
of an empire of which he knew himself to be the rightful 
heir. Then, but not till then, would he be prepared to 
exchange the sword for the pen, and the camp of the 
conqueror for the council-chamber of the administrator, 
All preparations were made for the great encounter on tho 
plains of Panipat, where again ié was to be decided who 
was to be master of India. Hemu appears to have mado 
the great mistake of dispatching all his artillery in advance 
to Panipat, unsupported by his infantry and cavalry, 
with whom he himself marched shortly after. Akbar had 
& famous cavalry general with him, Ali Kuli Khan; this 
officer made « sudden swoop on the guns with ten thousand 
horsomen, and captured them all. Akbar at once created 
him a Khan Zaman and he is known in history this 
name. Hemu is said to have been much depressed by this 
misfortune, for the guns are recorded to have been obtained 
from Turkey, and wore regarded with great reverence. 
{owever, he decided to give battle, and on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1656, the two armios camo into collision, History 
has recorded the result. Colonel Malloson has well said : 
‘The baitte, Akbar knew, would be tho decisive battle of 
the century, But, prescient 9s he was, he could not fore- 
see that it would prove the starting-point for tho establish- 
ment in India of a dynasty which would last for moro 
than tavo hundred years, and would then require another 
invasion from tho north, od another battle of Panipat 
to strike it down ; the advent of anothor race of foreigners 
from an island in the Atlantic to efface it” An incident 
that took place during the retreat of Hemu’s grand army 
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A 
illustrates tho generosity towards the conquered that was 
as characteristic a trait of Akbar as it had been of his 
yonowned grandfather. Hemu had been captured by one 
of Akbav’s officers as ho was loaving tho field: this man 
had stopped an elephant that had lost its mahout as it was 
making off instinctively for the jungles: a wounded man 
was seated on it: this proved to be Homu. He was at 
once conducted to Bairam Khan, and by him he was 
taken into tho presence of Akbar. ‘Tho scene that followed 
has been thus described: ‘ Bairam said to his master, 
as ho presented to him the wounded general: “This ia 
your first war; prove your sword on this infidel, for it 
will bo a meritorious deed.” Akbar replied : “ He is now 
no better than a dead man; how can I strike him? If 
he had senso and strength I would try my sword.” ’ Tho 
slory goes that Bairam Khan, more ruthless and less 
generous to a fallen foe, himself then cut the prisonor 
down. On the day aftor this great victory, the army of 
Akbar entered Delhi, and Akbar knew himself to bo an 
i a indeed. 

‘he personal appearance of the new Ruler of India has 
been thus described by his son, aftorwards the Emperor 
Jahangir: ‘Akbar was of middling stature, but with o 
tendoncy to be tall: ho had a whoat-coloured complexion, 
rather inclining to be dark than fair, black eyes and eyo- 
brows,sLout body, open forchead and chest, long arms and 
hands, There was a fleshy wart, about tho size of a small 

ea, on the left side of his nose, which appeared exceedingly 
beautiful, and which was considered very auspicious ay 
physiognomists, who said that it was a sign of immenso 
Fale, and increasing prosperity. Ho had a very loud 
yoico and a vory elegant and pleasant way of speoch. 
Ilis manncrs and habits were quite different frofn those of 
other porsons, and his visage was full of godly dignity, 
But more important ovon than his porsonal appearance, 
al any tate in the cyes of those over whom he was to rule, 
wero his personal qualities. With tho great physical 
energy and bodily activity that had characterized his 
/ (aatntalhes, ho had inherited also his kindly and generous 
nature, Ho is said to have been capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and to have been very fond of riding, walking, 
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shooting, or huvAing, and indeed of all exercises requiring 
strength and skill. He was especially fond of the game 
lmown in hig days as chaugan, the modern polo, and he is 
said to have devised a method of playing it on the dark 
nights that come on so suddenly in India whon once the 
sun has gone down. He had balls made of the wood of 
the palas tree, the Butea frondosa of botanisis, whose 
profusion of scarlet flowers forms to this day one of tho 
ornaments of great expanses of country in the neighbour- 
hood of the old battle-field of Plassey, which, indeed, 
takes its name from this tree. These balls were set on 
fire, and as they retained their glow for a considerable 
time, the game was able to proceed without interruption 
till well after it was dark. Colonel Malleson says that 
Akbar had tho reputation of being the keonest chaugan 
player of his time. But these amusements were merely 
his recreations in the intervals of work, and were not 
allowed to interfere with the duties and responsibilities of 
his high position. He proved that he possessed the highest 
qualities fitting him for the threcfold task that he had 
before him of conquest, consolidation, and administration, 
With all his liberality and breadth of view Akbar appears 
to have been notealtogether free from superstition. Ho 
believed in lucky days: and his courticrs are said to have 
attributed much of his success to luck, But, as Colonel 
Malleson has well said: ‘It was his remarkablo atygntion 
to the carrying out of the details of laws and regulations 
which he and his councillors had thoroughly considered 
which ensured his success.’ Onc of Albar’s most pleasing 
traits was his affection for his relatives. He was onco 
called upon’ to inflict » punishment upon ao foster-brother 
who had persistently offended him; and it is recorded 
that whon inflicting the lightest punishment upon him he 
remarked : ‘ Betwoon me and Aziz is a river of milk, which 
I cannot cross,’ In all his domestio relations indeed he 
has the reputation of having been ‘a good son, a loving 
husband, and perhaps too affectionate a father’, He was 
absolutely sincere himself ant hated above all things any 
hypoorisy in others : he is said to have especially detested 
a certain class among his co-religionists known as the 
‘Ulama, or learned doctors’, whom ho regarded ag 
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phavigaioal; and he was not altogether ory to bo in a 
position ab a later period of his reign of resuming cortrin 
blocks of land to which some of this class had been helping 
thomselves during his minority, and of oxiling tho holders 
to Bengal, which then had, even more than it coos now, 
the reputation of being ono of tho most unhealthy regions 
of India. The lesson he wished to give thom is con- 
tained in a famous uttorance he onco made in tho course 
of ono of tho groat discussions on Theology that he do- 
lighted in: ‘ Obedionce is not in prostration on the earth : 
practise sincerity, for righteousness is not borne upon 
the brow.’ 

Akbar had undoubtedly owed much to his carly twaining 
under his famous Atalik, Bairam Khan, who, with all his 
faults, must still be recognized as a groal and high-minded 
man, Baivam, like not a few other guardians of youth 
possessed of a masterful personality, had failed to tako 
note of the rapid development of the latent qualitics of his 
pupil, and a timo soon camo when Akbar resented tho 
control of a director and when he determined to stand 
forth as master in his own house. Accordingly, in tho 
year 1560, whon he was just eighteen, the age at which, 
even under British rule, princes who diave shown their 
competence are placed in charge of the government of 
their States, Akbar informed his guardian that his services 
wo1o,no longer required, and knowing that Bairam Khan 
had long been contemplating tho holy pilgrimage, he 
suggestod the desirability of his now avalig himself of the 
opportunity to carry his wishes into offect. Tho entire 
mossago was characteristic of Akbar, and may bo quoted 
here : ‘ As I was fully assured of your honesty and fidolity, 


~ [ left all important affairs of Stato to your charge, and 


thought only of my own pleasures. I have now dotor- 
mined to take tho reins of govornment into my own hands, 
and it is desirable that you should now make tho pilgrimage 
to Mecca, upon which you havo beon so lang imtent. A 
suitable jaghir out of the parganas of Hindustan shall be 
assigned Lo your maintenance’ tho revenues of which shall 
bo transmitted to you by your agents.’ But Bairam had 
other plans : ho had been presuming on his influence over 
Akbar, and he had fully oxpeoted to bo allowed to retain 
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his position. Ho was mado intensely angry, it is recorded, 
by tho receipt of tho mossage, and ho soon broko out 
openly into robollion. Ho was dofoatod in the open field 
by ono of Akbar’s govornors ; und boing pursued by Akbar 
-himsolf, gurrondered and throw himself on his moray : 
that morey was novor ontreated in vain. Akbar pardoned 
him, and furnishing him with abundant resonrecs, sont 
him on his way to Mecca. To was on the point of leaving 
India whom: an Afghan who had a vondolta against him 
assassinated him. Tho pilot had boon dropped, and tho 
destinies of tho vessel of State now doponded upon tha 
enius and capacity for command of tho sovereign alono, 
Bul that sovoroign was to prove himself fully oqual to the 
responsibility. 
veat vere tho problems that now confronted Akbar : 
thoy, wero of x physical a8 well as of a moral character, 
-ad Colonol Malloson has well shown, and tho writer cannot 
do better than quote what that ablo historian has written : 
‘There can bo liltle doubt that during the five yours of 
his tutolago undor Bairam, Akbar had deoply considered 
“the question of how.to govorn India so as to unite tho 
hearis of tho prinogs and people undor tho protooting arm 
of g sovereign whom thoy should rogard as national. ,Tho 
question was encumbered with diMcultios. Four contimios 
of the rulo of Muhammadan sovorcigns who had made no 
attgmpt to coment into one bond of mutual intores the 
various races who inhabited the poninsula, cach ruling on 
thg.principle of temporary sovorcignty, each falling as soon 
aga groater powor presented itself, had not only introduced 
a convistion.of tho ophomoral charaotor of the successive 
dynaatios, and of tho actual dynasty for tho timo being, 
it had alvo loft scattered all over tho eleia te a numbor 
of protondors, avery ono of whom vogarded the Mogul as 
being only a tomporary ocoupant of tho suprome seat of 
power, to bo roplaced as fortiuno might direst, possibly by 
one of themselves, possibly by a now invador, ‘Theso wore 
facts which Akbar had recoggized. Tho problem to his 
mind was how to act so as to offaco from tho minds of 
princes and people theso recollections ; to conquer that he 
might unites to introduce, as he conquored, principles #0 


acceptablo to all classes, to the princo as woll as to the 
oswart Tv a 
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peasant, that they should combine to regard him as tho 
protesting fathor, the unit necessary to ward off from 
thom ovil, the assuror to them of thoir immemorial rights 
and privileges, tho assortor of tho right of tho ablost, 
independently of his religion, or his caste, or his nationality, 
to exeroise command andor himsclf, tho maintainer of 
equal Iaws, equal justice for all classes. Such became, 
as his mind developed, the principles of Akbar.” It was 
the physical aspect of the problem that he was first to 
consider. His first aim was to bring all India under ono 
sceptro: he realized, ax the British wore to realize two 
centuries lator, the absolute necessity for a country like 
India. with its diverse races, of ono supromo Power control- 
ling from a centre the destinies of tho whole ompiro. 

tb is impossible within the short compass of this sketch 
to give the conquests of Akbar in detail, suffice it to say 
that, while at his accession he oxorcised an authority 
which was not altogethor undisputed ovor an inconsiderable 
portion of northern India, at his death he oxorcised a sway 
which was supreme and undisputed over an empire oxtend- 
ing on the north to Kashmir, on the west to Kabul, on 
the south to Ahmadnagar, and on the cast to Assam. 
A consideration of the principles that actuated him in his 
career of conquest will oxplain much of his success. Colonel 
Malleson has shown what his leading principlo was: ‘ His 
desig> was to unito, to weld together. Hence ho was 
always genorous to the vanquished. Ho would bring their 
strength into his strongth, instead of allowing it to become 
a strength outside his own. Ho would make those who 
would in the first instance bo inclined to resist him fool 
that oonquost by him, or submission to him, would in 
no way impair their dignity, but ultimately would inorcaso 
it’ This was ospecially illustrated in tho “case of tho 
dispossessed Afghan Governor of Malwa, who had takon 
advantago of the departure of Akbat’s gonorals from that 
province to join in a combinod movomont against tho 
imperial forces, which he had dofcated and so had recovered 
the provineo. It was, howovor, again wrested from him 
by the Mogul gonerals, and tho governor, as the native 
chronicler has it, ‘sought a refuge from the frowns of 
fortune,’ by throwing himself upon the mercy of Akbar. 
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Ho was mado a commandor of one thousand, and then of 
two thousand horas, and died in tho service of his soveroign, 
Anothor trait that distinguished Akbar was his chivalry : 
this is woll illustrated in a story told in connexion with 
his bringing somo Guzorati rebels to hook. Tle had at 
tho time a much smallor foreo with him than the robels 
had, but it was composed of tho flower of tho army ull 
actuated by tho samo high spirit that animated thoir 
commander, Akbar had mado ono of thoso rapid marchos 
for which ho was famous, his mount being ofton the swift 
dromedary of the desert, and had como suddenly upon tho 
robels as thoy wore still sleoping in their tonts near Ahmad- 
abad. Tho incidont has thus beon rolated by tho native 
historian: ‘The feoling ran through the royal ranks that 
it was unmanly to fall upon an cnomy unawares, and they 
dacided to wait until he was roused. ‘Phe trumpetors wore 
therefore ordored to sound. ‘Tho chief rebel leader whose 
spies had informed him that, fourteon days bofore, the 
omperor was at Agra, still doclared his boliof that tho 
horgomon. before him could not bolong to the royal army 
as thore wore no clephants, with thom—as a gonoral rulo 
the presence of olophants in an army indicated tho presence 
of the emporor, and similarly their absenco usually indicated, 
that he was not present. However, ho prepared for 
battle : the omperor, still chivalrous, waited till he was 
ready, thon dashod into and crossed the river, formmul on 
tho opposite bank and charged the cnemy like @ fierce 
tigor. Tho shock was irrosislible, “Tho rebels wore com- 
plotely defeated, and their leader taken prisoner,” Somo 
of Akbar’s gonorals wore equally anxious with thoir maxtor 
to avoid tho final arbitramont of war, if thoro was any 
chanoo of tho requirod end boing obtained by peacoful 
means, but others word not so minded, and a curious 
incident hag been related which not only brings’ out this 
fact, bub also sorves to illustrate Akbar’s magnanimily 
and. uttor inability to harbour any fooling of revongo or 
vindiativonoss, ‘Tho forces gf tho Jaunpur rebels wero 
enoountored one day by ono of tho imporial armies com- 
manded by a goneral who was anxious, if possiblo, to 
arrive ab a bloodless ‘termination to tho dispute. Wo had 
almost concluded his peacoful negotiations, whon another 
a2 
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imporial army arrived commanded by a fenoral of @ more 
fiery and impotuous tempor: ho declared the negotiations 
to be a fraud and insisted on fighting, with tho result that 
tho imperial forces were defeated. Akbar had already 
confirmed tho peace negotiations with the rebels, and he 
was not moved from his resolution whon he heard of their 
victory over his army. To said: ‘Their faults have beon 
forgiven.’ It is recorded that they again broke out, but 
again Akbar received them back into favour, but only after 
he had thrashed them soundly. 

In many other respects Akbar’s methods of making war 
presented a marked contrast to those of his predecessors, 
and indeed his progenitors, This was illustrated in the 
special precautions ho always took that the interests of 
the cultivators of the soil should not suffer from the move- 
ments of his armies, Herein he displayed not only his 
care and thoughtful consideration for tho feelings of others, 
but his shrewdness : nowhere in the world perhaps do the 
cultivating classes attach greater importance to tho pro- 
tection of their crops from damage, especially damago 
caused by human agency, than in India. Tho writer onco 
had a somewhat amusing illustration of this in his own 
experience. Ho was ongaged ono day in trying to rid the 
countryside of a party of four leopards that had takon up 
their abode in some dense thorny junglo bordering on the 
high sd. On one sido of this jungle was a vory small 
patch of cultivated land sown with rice, which was juat 
springing up. In tho courso of his operations tho writor 
had oacasion to cross this patch, and though he offored full 
compensation for any damage ho might caus, the ownor 
was vory indignant, and though the writor informed him 
that ho thought he might bo doing a public service in got 
ting rid of tho leopards, tho man only oxclaimed : ‘ What 
do I caro for the leopards :ethey don’t oat my vico 1? With 
tho object of carrying out this principle of preventing any 
injury to tho interosis of tho cultivatas, Akbar, says 
Colonel Malloson, ‘ ordered that whon a particular plot of 
ground was decided upon as an oncampment, orderlies 
should bo posted to protest the cultivated ground in its 
vicinity. Ho further appointed assessors whose duty it 
should bo to examine the encamping ground after the army 
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had left it, and to placo the amount of any daniago dono 
against the government claim for revenue, Tho historian 
of the Tabakat-i-Akbari adds that this practivo beermo a 
rulo in all his campaigns; and sometimes oven bags of 
money wore given to these inspectors, so that Lhoy might at 
once ostimate and satisfy the claims of tho ryots and the 
fermors, and obviato any interforonce with the revenuo 
collectors. No betior plan could possibly have beon 
adopted for conciliating a class that must always, in an 
agricultural country like India, form the backbone of tho 
administration of the ompire, Lt 15 a» marvellously pationt 
and long-suflering class, and one that, though it may nob 
voice its gratitude, does feol and appreciate any offorts on 
the part of tho ruling raco Lo advanco its intorests or alle- 
viate its distresses, ‘ho wriler had an opportunity of 
witnessing a conspicuous display of fortitude on the part 
of the agricultural community in the central tracts of India 
on tho occasion of their first oxporionco of their droaded 
enemy, drought, and its still moro droaded concomitant, 
famine, after along immunity from those soourges oxtonding 
over more than theres decades, Ib was a voritable oxhibition 
of what a gros madorn preacher has styled, * tho invincible 
grace of dignity, pationco, and hopo.’ The dignity and 
the pationco wero innate; hope had beon implanied ia 
their broasis by their confidence in the kindly beneficence 
of their British Rulers, which they well lanow Jaeeeitithorto 
never failed thom in their seayons of trouble, It is no 
wonder that with such principles actuating him, the carcer 
of Akbar as a conqueror should havo beon a succoss, 

Tho same principles actuated him in his ask of con- 
solidation ; the secret of his success in this direotion has 
been revealed by Colonol Malleson, who has thus wrilten ; 
‘Tho princes of India recognized in Akbar the fomder of 
a seb of principles such as had*noever been heard of before 
in India, In Mis oyes merit was merit, whether ovincad 
by a Hindu prince, or by an Uzbok Muhammadan, Tho 
race and creed of the meritarious men barred nother his 
branloyment in high positions nor his riso to honour, Lence, 
mon like Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, Today Mull, and othors, 
found that they enjoyed a considaation under this Mulan 
madan sovorvign far groator aud wider-reuching than that 
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which would have accrued to thom as independent rulers 
of their ancestral dominions. They governed imporial 
provinces and commanded imporial armies. They were 
admitted to the closest councils of the prince whose main 
object was to obliterate all the dissensions and. prejudices 
of the past, and without diminishing the real power of tho 
local princes who ontered into his scheme, to weld together, 
to unite under one supreme head, without loss of dignity 
and self-respect to any one, the provinces till then disunited 
and hostile to one another.’ Matrimonial alliances with 
some of the great Hindu houses, especially with the Rajput 
princos, formed one part of Akbar’s plans for the consolida- 
tion of his now vast empire, Colonel Malleson has well 
said in this connoxion: ‘ Akbar’s toleration was so absolute, 
his trust onco given so thorough, his principles so largo 
and so generous, that despite the trohudloss of thoir birth, 
their religion, their surroundings, they yielded 10 the 
fascination. And when, in return, Akbar asked them to 
renounce ono long-standing prejudice which went counter 
to the great principle which they recognized as the 
corner-stone of tho new system, tho projudico which 
taught them to regard othor men, because they were not 
Hindus, as impure and unclean, they all, with one marked 
exception, gave way. Thoy recognized that a principle 
such as that was not to bo limited; that their practical 
ronune?ien, of that portion of their narrow creed which 
forbade marriages with those of a difforont race, could not 
but strongthen the systom which was giving peaco and 
prosporily to their country, honour and consideration to 
themsolves.’ In the courgo of his great work of consolida- 
tion Akbar had occasion to visit his grandfathor’s favourite 
placo of residence and last resting-placo, Kabul, Of this 
visi tho record thus runs: ‘ He stayed there two months, 
visiting the gardens and plaes of interesb, All the people, 
noble and simple, profited by his presence.” Akbar, like 
many auobther great ruler in the Ovient, knew tho powor 
of an appeal to the eye; and nob the leash potent factor 
in his plan of welding [ndia into one harmonious whole, 
was his display of majesty and magnificence in his arehi- 
testural monuments and in the surroundings of his court, 
Of his buildings tho immonso red-stono fortress of Agra, and 
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the palaco with its surrounding buildings on the plateau of 
Vatohpur Sikri, form the finest ustrations of hin genius 
for architectural display. ‘lo this day tho picturesque ruins 
of what is really a city ave ono of the sights of India. The 
writer once spont a night ot Fatchpur Silei, and roamed 
amongst tho magnificent relics of a glorious past, ‘The 
glamour which the lustrous radianco of un Oriental huntor’s 
moon throw over everything made him picture in his 
imagination the vacant halls peopled by the shades of thoir 
erewhile princely ownors. Tt is of interest to note that 
while ab tho time of his visit there was much to seek in 
tho stato of preservation of somo of the lessor architeotural 
gems, those aro now practically restored to wl their printing 
boauty, thanks to the caro and attention of later British 
administrators. Pomp and cirownstance wore always tho 
accompaniments of all court coremonial on high days and 
holidays ; but on all ordinary days, as Coloncl Matleson 
has woll said, ‘Akbar was tho simple, unaffected, earnest 
man, ovor striving after truth, such as the great work of 
consolidation he accomplished gives evidence of, 

It is impossible to understand aright the principles that 
undorlay Akbar’s administration of his great ompiro withoub 
somo referenco Lo his montal outlook upon life. He appears 
to have inherited from his grandfathor not only his essontial 
joyousness of natural tomporament but also his inquiring 
turn of mind, Babar had shown this in the xegion of 
natural history, Akbar showed it in the teattiot rel rion, 
The groat principle underlying his attitude towards religion 
was toloration, and if he himself was tolerant of other mon’s 
faiths, realjzing that thore was something good. in all, he 
also oxpeoted his subjects, not only to be tolorant of othor 
mon’s faiths, but to be tolovant of individual opinions 
within the limits of cach man’s foith, ‘his was illustrebed 
in the attitude he adopted Lowards tho rite of Sati, in the 
ease of Lindus, and towards the rigorous fasts and long 
proyors and certain othor practices in the case of Muliam- 
madans. While not ebsolutoly prohibiting Sati, ho gave 
orders that no widow was to%be compelled to immolate hor- 
solf on hor husband’s funeral pyre against her will; and ho 
actively intorvened on ono occasion o1 behalf of » Jodhpur 
princess to provent such a saerifico, Similarly, as regards 
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corlain practices among his own co-religionists, he pre-’ 
_ forred to give no direct orders, but used example, persuasion, 
and romonstrance to got a stop put to them, his whole object 
being that the conscionco of no ono should bo strained, His 
inquiring mind was especially oxhibited in the discussions 
which were tho great feature of his reign, He had a great 
hall erected at Fatohpur Sikri, to hold these in; it was 
known ag tho Ibidat-Khini, desoribed as a palace for tho 
roception of mon of learning, genius, and solid acquiremonts, 
Ho was in the habit of repairing there on one evening in 
every week, and on holy days; and he would spend the 
night in tho society of the occupants of the different sections, 
of which there were four, discussing various quostions, of 
which religion, however, was the most prominent, ‘Tho 
outcome of one of these discussions was a document, which 
the lato Professor Blochmann has described as ‘a document 
which I believe stands unique in tho whole Church history 
of Islam’. In this document, Colonel Malleson has said, 
‘the emperor was certifiod to be a just ruler, and as such 
was assigned the rank of a Mujtahid, that is, an infallible 
authority in all mattors relating to Islam.’ And he adds, 
‘The signature of this documont was a turning-point in 
the life and reign of Akbar. For the first time he was free, 
Ho could give currency and force to his ideas of toleration 
and of respect for conscience. Te could now bring the 
Hindu, the Parsi, the Christian, into his councils. He 
could attoutpt to put into execution the design ho had long 
meditated of making the interests of the indigenous princes 
tho interests of the central authority at Agra, The docu- 
ment is in feob the Magna Charta of his reign.’ If tho 
discussion that had this outcomo is the most important 
of those that Alber held as giving tho key-note of his ad- 
ministration, the most interesting discussion from a religious 
point of viow is that one at gvhich ho had especially invited 
a Josuit priest, a Portuguese missionary from Coa, to be 
presont, It was a truly cosmopolitan gathoring that came 
together on this famous occasion, a vorilablo Congress of 
Religions. Thoro wore presfat, says the historian, ‘ tho 
most learned Muhammadan lawyors and doctors, Brahmans, 
Jains, Buddhists, Hindu matorialists, Christians, Jows, 
Zovoastrians or Parsis, and cach in his urn spoko.’ ‘The 
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teip ‘ matorialisé? as used by the historian in speaking of 
tho"flindu is hardly one that a writer conversant with the 
roligious life and thought of Modern India would consider 
of unlyorsal application ; cortainly ho would not regard it 
as applicable to the moro thoughtful and cultured. indu— 
and iho writer of this sketch has had tho privilege of many 
talks with such on this vory subject, It van only be 
applicd to such in so far as ib may bo used of all who regurd 
@ punctilious obscrvance of oulward forms and coromonics, 
and much washing of cups and plattors, ay an integral part 
of their faith. Dr. G. A, Grierson would, indood, dony tho 
applicability of tho torm ovon to the wnoulbured Uindu. 
In the course ofa paper read by him before tho groal Congroxs 
of Religions that hay recontly beon holding its meotings at 
Oxford, he said: ‘Tho cult of tho millions of ininor gods, 
or ovon of Brahma, has only relation to the material wants 
of the present life, and corresponds to the dulia or secondary 
veneration paid to saints and angels as the servants of 
God. Even the unlearned Hindu keeps this polytheistio 
mask to the worship of the one God on a difforent plano 
of thought,’ No man is bettor qualified to speak on tho 
subjeot of the religious lifo and thought of the great Tindi- 
speaking races of India, which aro the chiof saccs that have 
fallon from time to time undor the influonce of religious 
reformers, and which take great delight to this day in tho 
writings of theiv favourite Tulsi Das, who undgebscdly did 
much to modify and widon their religious outlook. So fur 
as theso races, therefore, are concerned, what Dr. Grierson 
has said muy bo avcopted as, in tho main, true, But it 
would be going too far to say thal it is applicable to all 
Mindus, ‘Tho torm ‘ matorialist’ then, though hy no 
moans of univorsal application, may still safely be used 
in speaking of many millions wmong Lho unoullured and 
ignorant masses, though even thoy, beliind the milliony of 
the minor gods they propitiate, moy perhaps dosory tho 
dim shadow of ‘The Unknown God’, “Tho final oulcome 
of Akbor’s religious discussigns was tho promulgation of 
a roligious codo which he called Din-i-Dthi, or ‘The Divine 
¥aith, and which, as Colonel Malloson has shown, consisted 
in the acknowledgomont of ono God, and of Akbar as 1is 
Xhalifuh, or Vivogoront on carth, Lloncofurth hu slood 
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out nob only as tho ruler of his peoplo} but as Defensor 
Fidei, 

‘The influence on Akbar of tho men whom he collected 
around him must also be takon into consideration m any 
estimate of him as a ruler and a man, Tho most distin- 
guished of those wero Bhagwan Das, tho gallant Rajput 
prince of Jaipur, whose sistor ho married, and whom ho 
made Govornor of the Punjab ; his great gonoral, Man Singh, 
also a prince of Jaipur, and one of Lhe most brilliant war- 
riors of his time, whom ho made Govornor of his far distant 
possession of Kabul; and his special favourite, Roja Birbel, 
a Brahman, who, bosides being a gallant general, though 
not always a successful one, was also a poet and o skilful 
musician, Blochmann, indeed, has stated that ‘lis short 
vorses, bon mots, and jokes are still in the mouths of tho 
people of Hindustan ’. 

His chiof adviser in matters of revenue, finance, and 
currency, was the Raja ‘Todar Mull; he was also Akbar’s 
bey) commander. Of this greab man Colonel Malleson has 
said : ‘Ho was a man of great ability and of tried integrity. 
‘Though attached to tho court of a Muhammadan sovereign, 
ho was an carnest Hindu, and performed faithfully all 
the coromonics of his roligion, On ono occasion when 
accompanying Akbar to the Punjab, in the hurry of do- 
parture ho forgot his idols. As ho tansacted no business 
Le ieee a 'y worship, he remained for sovoral days 
without food or drink, and way at last with diffieulty con- 
soled by the omporor.’ Ay ono who has been priviloged to seo 
something of the inner life of Jindu princes, tho wrilor 
can testify to tho oxtont that religion permeates their daily 
lifo ; it is a real and vivifying forco, and it is a revelation to 
seo tho discomforts and inconvenionces to which such devout 
mon will subject themselves when, under the stross of civeum- 
stances, such as a long jourtiey abrond, thoy find bhomsel vos 
parted from their housshold divinitics, and are unable to 
practise in the way their soul dolights in, thoiy customary 
daily observances. Hf religion is a real force in_ tho 
lives of these Tlindu princes whom the writer has beon 
privileged to know on a moro or Joss intimate footing, so 
is it in tho lives of the groat majority of Muhammadan 
gentlemon, and many aro the lessons whish their devotion 
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toavhes to tho obsorvant and inquiring Englishman. ‘The 
nations of tho West have learned much in the past from bho 
nations of the Basi: thoy havo still much to lear: and it 
is of interost to note thal the Churches, led by the Church 
of England, which is ovor in the van of a true and cnlightoned 
liberalism, aro at last awakening to the recognition of tho 
fact that tho world owes a deep debt to tho religions of the 
Kast. It is no oxaggoration to say that Asia has ever sot 
an oxample before the world of reverence and self-control, 
The influence of the distinguished mon mentioned above 
was especially displayed in the sphore of the executive : 
thore wore othors whose influence was very great in tho 
realms of speculation, religion, and the fine arts. Perhaps 
the most illustrious of these was Shaikh Abulfazl, the author 
of the Ain-é-Akbari. lo was essentially a student: the 
attitude of his mind may best be dlustrated by a quotation 
from his own words ; ‘ My mind had no rest, and my hear 
foll itself drawn 1o tho sages of Mongolia or to tho hormits 
on Lebanon: 1 longod for interviews with tho lamas of 
Tibet, or with the pidris of Portugal, and I would gladly 
sit with the priosts of the Paris, and tho learned of tho 
Zondaveste,’ Thon thoro was Badauni, the historian, whom 
Akbar employed in translating tho Sanskrit epic, the 
Ramayana, and part of the Alahabharata into Persian, 
and who helped hin so much in the avrangomont of his 
library, in which he took so much intorost. ,Asther was 
Paizi, whem he had already employed in translating into 
Porsian a correct version of the Now Testament. Another 
man who must bo montioned hore was Khin-i-Avam Mirza, 
son of his efavowito nurse, who possossed an oxtonsive 
kuowledgo of history; ho was also somathing of w& pool, and 
Colonol Malloson mentions that ono of his aphorisms has 
deseouded to postorily : it runs: A man should marry 
four wives —a Porsian womun to have somebody bo talk to; 
a Khorasani woman for his house-work 5 a Tiudw women 
for ntwsing his ebildien, and a woman from ‘Torkistan bo 
havo some one to whip as aavarning to the other three. 

As regards the actual administrative measuros of Akbai’s 
roign, ho was actuated hy the desire to do justiee to all 
classes of his subjocts jrrespectivo of their creed or race, 
Ono of his first avis was to abolish that tax that was so 
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obnoxious to the Hindus, and not unnaturally 80, considor- 
ing the insulting way it was ofton collected, ovon under tho 
most onlightoned rulers: this was tho Jizya, or capitation 
tax, imposed by Muhammadan sovereigns on thoso of 
anothor faith. A description of the methods of collection 
of this lax will recall to mind an incidont that may nob have 
been revorded in the amals of British rule in India, though 
ib was well known to have ovcurred during the visit to the 
then barbarous ruler of Bhutan of a British embassy. ‘This 
description is from the pon of the author of the Larikh-<-Pirue 
Shaht, and it thus vuns : ‘ When the collector of the Diwan 
asks the Hindus to pay the tax, they should pay it with all 
humility and submission. And if tho collector wishos to 
spit into their mouths, they should open their mouths 
without tho slightest fear of contamination, so that tho 
collector may do so. ‘The object of such humiliation is to 
prove tho obedience of infidel subjects under protection, and 
to promote the glory of the Islam, the truo religion, and to 
show contempt for falso religions.’ Akbar also abolished 
@ tax that had been levied on Hindu pilgrimages, a tax that 
had boon a vory profitable source of rovenuo to his Afghan 
predecesgors, This tax would appear to have been imposed 
again at a later poriod of Indian history, for it devolved 
upon a British Rulor of India to abolish ib again. In his 
keon regard for tho woll-being and happiness of all his 
subject=eesgimed at the removal of all restrictions that 
scemed to hin to stand in the way. ‘Thus he oncouraged 
tho remarriage of Hindu widows, and introduced a measure, 
which was practically the forerunnor of tho British Age of 
Consent Bill, forbidding marriages before tho age of puberty. 
fo was exceedingly regardful of the minutiao of adminis- 
tration ; whothor matters wero small or great.it mado no 
difforonce to him ; ho attended to all with oqual care: and 
one very important thing, as Colonol Malesou has notod, 
he way not contont with merely giving an order, or issuing 
areguation ; ‘he watched its working ; doveloped it moro 
fully if i wore guccossful; #ud marked tho details of ils 
action on the several races who constituted his subjects.’ 
In tho department of land revenue administration, he 
largely followed the methods of one of his illustrious pre- 
decessors, the onlightened Afghan ruler, Shor Shah: tho 
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principles of his eystom wero tho correst measuromont of 
the land, tho ascorlaining the average production of a fixed 
block of Iand, the settlement of the proportion of that 
amount to be paid to the government, and the fixing of 
the equivalent in money for tho settled amount in kind. 
Colonel Malleson has said: * Akbar proposed rathor ta 
develop this principlo than to intorfore with it, With 
this object ho established a uniform standard to suporseda 
the differing standards therotafore employed. “ This land- 
able regulation,” wo aro told in tho Ain, “romoved tho rust 
of uncertainty from tho minds of collectors, and relieved 
the subject from a varicty of opprossions, whilst the income 
bocamo larger, and tho Stato flourished.’ Tho loading 
principle of his judicial administration was justice tempered, 
by merey, In tho light of recont controversies in Nngland 
on the Old Age Ponsions Bill, it 1 of interest Lo noté that 
Akbar thought that there were four classes to whom Stato 
aid might well be given ; ‘mon of loarning who are without 
private means; men who practise self-denial, and live 
ascetic and solitary lives; the weak and tho poor who are 
unable to work; and honourable men of gentle birth who 
havo falien on evil days,’ 

Akbar had not been altogethor happy in his relations 
with his sons, but ho had tho happiness al tho last of boing 
reconciled with his favourite son, Prince Salim, who after- 
wards succeeded him as emperor, under the le and 
designation of Jahangir. The roconciliatioft” took place 
when Akbar was lying on his death-bed. Tho story has 
beon thus recorded: ‘Salim, being now assured of tho 
succossion, sepalred to tho palace, whore he was affoction- 
ately recoived by the dying Akbar. Aftor the firs affou- 
tionate groctings Akbar dosired that all the nobles might 
be stmmmontd to tho prosones, “for,” ho added, “T aunnot 
bear that any misundorstanding should subsist betwoon you 
and those who havo for so many yours shared in my toils, 
and beon the companions of my glory”? —Whon tho noblos 
entered, and had mado thoiyesalutations, ho said a fow 
words to them in a body; tffon, looking at cach of thom 
in succession, ho begged them to forgive him if ho had 
wrongod any one of thom. Princo Satim thon throw himsolt 
at his feot, weeping ; but Akbar, signing to his attendants 
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to gird his son with his own scimitar and {fo invest him with 
tho turban and robos of State, commended to his care tho 
ladios of the palaco, urged him to be kind and considorate 
to his old friends and associates, then, bowing his head, ho 
diod. Thus passod away, liko ono of tho groat patriarchs 
of old, the most majestic liguro that Asia has over had the 
happinoss of onrolling among tho great vulors of the world. 
Woll has Colonel Malleson said : ‘Whon wo roflect what ho 
did, the ago in which he did it, the method he introduced 
to accomplish it, we are bound to recognize in Akbar ono 
of those illustrious mon whom Providence sends, in the 
hour of a nation’s trouble, to reconduct it into thoso paths 
of peace and toleration which alone can ensure the happinoss 
of millions. More fortunate than his fathor and his grand- 
faior, more far-sighted, moro original, and, it must be 
added, possessing groater opportunitios, he had lived Jong 
enough to convince the diverse races of Hindustan, that 
their safety, their practical independence, their enjoyment 
of the roligion and customs of their forefathers, depended 
upon their recognition of the paramount authority which 
could secure to them these inostimable blessings,’ 

It has beon loft to a great Muhammadan leador of the 
prosent day, the Aga Khan, to raise his voice in favour of 
a similar recognition by all the diverse races of which India 
is still composed, of the same principle, the absolute neces- 
sity, if Indja is to advance along the paths of poaccful 
progress, and’to be happy, of ono strong, central authority 
possessing not only the samo ability to maintain peaco that 
Akbat’s government possessed, but ruling on tho samo 
principles of conciliation and toloration. Tho uttoranco 
of the Aga Khan not only constitutes a most powerful 
Apologia for British rulo at a time whon such an Apologia 
coming from such a quartor is especially valuablo, but it 
is a noblo pronouncemont in itsolf and an Mivonicon, and. 
theroforo well worthy of a place at tho closo of a sketch of 
a man whom not only Muhammadans but also all tho 
peoples of India have always recognized as tho groatost 
of their foreign rulors. Though primarily addvessed to tho 
Deccan Provincial Moslom Leaguo, it was intondod for all 
India to hoar: the essence of it as given in tho leading 
columns of The Times is given hero :— 
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‘British rnlo—not only a titular supromacy, hut a vigorous 
force pormoating every branch of the administation—-is 
an absolute necessity. ‘Thorofore, T pub it bo you that it 
is the duty of all true Indian patriots to mako that rule 
strong. Ido not mean strong in the physical senso. ‘Thal 
is a duty of Groat Britain which sho is perfectly ablo to 
discharge. Morcover, Groat Britain’s mission in the Mast 
is not and nover has beon one of foreo, but of tho poava and 
liberality which have brought to tons of millions in Asia tho 
comfort, tho prospority, and tho opportunitios of intollectual 
advancemont which they now cnjoy. No, T mean strong 
in its hold on the mind, tho affection, the imagination of the 
peoples of India, This is a duty which lios not only upon 
Muhammadans, but equally upon Hindus, Parsis, and 
Sikhs, upon all who are convinecd of tho bonevolonge., 
of British rule. If there are any among tho less thoughtful 
mombers of tho Hindu community who think thoy can 
snateh temporary advantago hy racial supromacy, let them 

ause upon all thoy would loso by tho withdrawal of that 

ritish control under which has been effected the amazing 
progross of the past contury. Theso aro tho patriotic ideals 
whish, I think, should animato the Muhammadan com- 
munity at the prosont juncture, . . Owra mast bo no lnke- 
warm patriotism, no passive unomotional acquioseonvo in the 
established order, It must be a living, conwolling, vitaliz- 
ing force, guiding all our actions, shaping our ideals. Tlore 
in tho Deccan we should pursue theso ideals rad oaralick the 
disruptive, rolvograde forces ab work in no sectarian spirit. 
Rathor should it bo our task to persuade by precept auc 
examplo thse Hindus who havo strayed from the path of 
true progross to return to ib.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


TIE DECAY OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 
Avranazis, 1618-1707 


Tun Emporor Akbar, whose reign had been contompo- 
rancous with that of the great English Queen, Elizabeth, 
died in 1605: ho had been sucoceded by his son Salim, 
who assumed tho title of Jahangir, or Conqueror of tho 

~St~ald, His was a curiously composite character, Sir W. W. 
Hunter has given this portrait of him; ‘The new emperor 
conformed more strictly to the outward obgorvances of 
Islam, but Jacked the inward religious focling of his father, 
while he forbade the uso of wine to his subjects he spont 
his own nights in drunken rovelry. Ho talked roligion over 
his oe until he reached a cortain stage of intoxication 
when he‘ fell to weeping and to various passions whic 
kept them to midnight”. In public ho maintained a stricb 
appearance of virtue, and never allowed any person whoso 
breath smelt of wine to enter his presence. On ono occasion 
a courliesaeho had shared his midnight revol, indiscreot] 
alluded to it noxt morning. Tho sultan gravely oxaminec 
him as to who could sented have beon the companions of 
such a debauch, and bastinadocd thom so sovorcly that 
ono of thom died,’ Sir W. W. ILuntor’s portrait of Jahangir 
js takon from tho account givon of his visit to Jahangir’s 
courl by Sir Thomas Roo, who was the first British ambas- 
sador to India. Itis said that Sir Thomas Roo was prosont 
on ono occasion whon Jahangir was indulging in his pota- 
tions, and that ‘ tho strongth of the double distilled liquor 
that he latterly took was fo groat that ib made the am- 
bassador sneozo, to the int¥ito amusement of the whole 
court’. In his earlior years Jahangir had accepted the 
new religion, or Divino Faith, of his fathor, Akbar, and by 
continuing his fathor’s policy, especially in tho troaLment 
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of his Uindu subjects, he had won their loyalty. Lis 
successor was Prince Khurram, who styled himself Shah 
Jahan, King of the World. Llo was a moro orthodox 
Muhammadan than his immodiato predocessors, and his 
orthodoxy is said to havo beon fostered by his best-boloved 
wifo, {ho mother of his fourteen children, the famous Mumtas 
Mahal in whoso honour he raised that beautiful mausoloum 
‘at Agra, the ‘aj Mahal, whieh has beon woll described as 
©» droam in marble, designed by Titans and finished by 
jowellors’, ‘This is one of the groat historic monunonts 
in India, to whose preservation, as far as possible in their 
pristine beauty, the British Rulors of India have devoted 
so much attention, Lord Lytton, when Viecroy of India, 
recorded on a tablet fixed in Shah Jahan’s palace at Agra, 
the special debt that India owes to the memory of the late 
Sir John Strachoy, ho inscription on this tablet, witth 
has been recorded by a writer in a rovent nunbor of Vhe 
Times, thusruns: ‘In gratoful commomoration of services 
rendored to posterity by the Llonourable Sir John Swachoy, 
G.C8.L To whom, not forgetting the enlightened sym- 
poet and timely care of others, [India is mainly indobtod 
‘or Lho rosoued and preserved beauty of the Taj Mahal and 
other famous monuments of tho ancient arts and history 
of those Provinces formorly administered, by him, this 
tablet is placed by ordor of his friend, the Barl of Lytton, 
Vicoroy and Govornor-Goneral of India, a.p. 1880. Ib 
has beon said that there was a slight tinge of intolerance 
in Sheh Jahan’s nature, bub ho was wiso cnough not to 
allow his orthodoxy to overrido statesmanship; ho also 
retained tho loyalty of his Uindu subjoots. Ono of those 
has oxtolled “the equity of Shah Jehan’s rule, his wise and 
liboral adiuinistration of tho land, the probiby of his courts 
of law, his personal auditing of his accounts, and the 
prospority of tho vountry resulting from all theso causos *, 
The Fronvh travollor, Tavornior, also speaks highly of tho 
gracious government of the emperor as ‘Tike that of a fathor 
over his family’, ITo was not  apestined to soo oul his days 
in poaco; his sons robollod; ‘ac was himwolf doposod by 
Aurangzib in 1658, and oventually died a State prisoner in 
the fort of Agra in 1666, This scoms to have been largely 
duo to defects in his own chavactor which revealed them- 
OSWDLL IV Ir 
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solvos as ho grow older ; a writer has sajd : ‘rom having 
been @ grave stern man in his primo, an onergotie soldier, 
and a prudent counsellor, ho became at the age of 
sixty-four a more sensual ploasure-loving pageant of 
zovally,, given over entirely to case and the dolights of 
tho eye, 

Aurangzib was destined by his bigotry to alienate his 
Lindu subjects ; his charactor was in marked contrast to 
thet of his immediate forbears. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
vovealed ono sovret of his intolorant bias of mind whon 
he says: ‘The Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan wore 
both sons of Hindu mothers; but Aurangzib, the son of 
Shah Jahan, and the fourth in dessont from Akbar, was 
a Muhammadan by full parontago, and a bigoted Islamite 
by _tomporament.’ Doubtless his Muhammadan mother 

“iteacen to it that he should be brought up in the straitest 
seol of Islam; and to his early raligicte training much 
of his later policy of fanatic persccution of his Hindu 
subjcots is doubtless due. Io had already in carly youth 
displayed the puritanical direction of his mind; it is recorded 
of him that when he was twenty-four years of age, he 
announced his intention of rotiving from tho world, and 
actually for the spaco of a your took up his abodo in tho 
wild rogions of the Western Chats, and adopted the rigorous 
system of sclf-mortification, which distinguished tho Fagir, 
or mendicant friar of Islam. Ho is not the first Indian 
‘dreamer ef dreams’, who has been thus attracted to 
a life of ascoticism., ‘This spirit of ascoticism is more 
common among Hindus perhaps than among Muhemme- 
dans ; it is sometimes duo, ag if seoms indeed to have boon 
in Aurangzib’s case, to a natural reaction from tho laxiby 
in matters of religious observances thal may havo chiurac- 
terized their forbears. Instances are not unkt.own in thosa 
days of Hindu princes who have gone through very similar 
oxperioncos ; this is often due not only to this natural 
reaction, but also to an innate gloom of tomperament, 
which it often necds the influaicn of ‘ tho sackbut, psaltory, 
and all kinds of music’ to\dispel. A bed that can give 
forth a note of music when pressed has bofore new been 
not unknown as an article of furniture in tho rotiring-rooms 
of on Oriental prince who suffers from ennui. With 
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Aurangzib, howovor, it was a passing phase, and, as his 
biographer has said, he was to prove himself no ‘ decdless 
dreamer, lazying out a lifo of solf-sapprossion’, but a 
statesman, and a strenuous leader of mon, Le recoivod 
his fivst command in connexion with oporations in tho 
outlying provinces of tho Mogul ompire so far to tho norbth- 
west as Ballch and Badakshan, and again, in south-western 
Afghanistan, and though he was accompanicd on these 
oxpoditions by military advisers, he displayod tho roal 
military qualities of porsonal courago and gonoralship 5 
it is on record. that ‘ the gonorals with him loarnt to appre- 
ciate him at his truc valvo, and tho men discovored that 
their prince was ag cool Mud stoady a loader as the best 
officer in India’, What ospecially struck tho army way 
his oxtremo coolness; this was never bottor oxomplifiod 
than in the courso of ono baitlo, which was still kom” 
hotly contested whon tho hour of ovening prayer arrived ; 
Auvangzib calmly dismounted and porformed his religious 
rites under fire, Tho reputation he thus gained proved 
of tho greatest value to him whon tho Limo camo for thab 
gage lo between the sons of Shah Jahan which had for 
its o nee the possossion of thoir father’s crown, oven before 
the uneasy head that wore it lay still in doath, As has 
beon well said: ‘ Aurangzib had gone on those expeditions 
an unknown quantity, a reputed devoice, with no military 
record to give him prestige. To camo back an approved 
general, a man of tried courago and proved endurance, 
a prince whoso wisdom, coolness, and resolution had been 
toated and proved; ho was now deservedly placed in tho 
front vank of India’s gonorals ; mon indosd now saw in 
him a more Worthy Ruler of India than any of his brothers. 
Aurangzib’s roward for his conduct of the campaigns was 
tho Govornoiship of the Decoan, in that capacity he added 
to his ronown both as a genoral and a diplomatisl. To 
was thore when the nows of his father’s sovious illness 
voachod him in the autumn of 1687. It was this nows 
that precipitated tho rebellion gf Shah Jahan’s four sons, 
which onded in Aurangzib’s overcoming tho rivalry of his 
brothors, and making himself suprome arbiter of tho Stato. 
Tfis biographer has quoted some linos from Dryden on 
this evont :— 
m2 
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As at a signal, straight the sons proparo 

For open force, and rush to suddon war ; 
Mooting like winds broke looso upon the main 
To prove by arms whose Pato it was to reign. 


It had over beon the custom among the Mogul omperors 
to appear in public at loast every othor day or so; Shah 
Jeban had thus been avcuslomed to show himself on the 
small baleony by which access was obtained from the 
State apartmonts to the halls both of public and of private 
audicnce, and which is a prominent feature high wp in 
those halls ; his absenco, therefore, during his severe illness 
had led to rumours boing spread abroad that he was dead, 
and in spito of the assurances of Dara, the omperor's oldost 
son, that Shah Jahan still lived, all mon made ready for 
Weminevitable struggle, Of Aurangzib’s threo brothers, 
Dara, Shah Shuja, and Murad Baksh, Dara was to prove 
his most formidablo antagonist, ho was Shah Johan’s 
favourite son, and was, moreover, very Bepulee with the 
peoplo, so much so, thet Bernior, tho Lvench trevollor and 
aunalist, has recorded how much they lamented his doath, 
whon, having finally fallen into the hands of Aurangzib, ho 
was excouted after laving boon paraded through tho streots 
of Dolhi. Bornicr has said ‘I observed the people woeping 
and Iamonting the fate of Dara in tho most ‘chine 
language; men, women, and childron wailing as if somo 
mi sity oalaenity had happened lo themsolves *, Aurangzib 
did not attain his suprome position till after vory sovero 
fighting. Ue had first to encounter a strong force of 
Rajputs, undor Jaswant Singh of Marwar. On first mooting 
this groat chieftain, Aurangzib had sont him this mossago : 
‘I desire only to visit my fathor; £ do not wish for war ; 
cithor come with me, or keep out of my way thal no blood 
bo shed,” The Rajput only sont a hanghty reply, and tho 
battle commenced, 1b was so hotly contested that only 
600 Rajputs remained alive out of a force of 6,000, The 
story goes that the Rojpugwile of Jaswant Singh shut tho 
castle gates in his face whoho returned, saying, ‘I disown 
him as my husband ; thoso oyos can nover again behold him ; 
if he could not vanquish, he should dic.’ At a latter date, 
howover, she scons to have received him into favour again, 
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Tho most severe §ghting took place in a battle betwaon 
the tava brothers Wa anath and Dara; tho former was 
assisted by Murad Baksh. In tho Oriont greal inyportance 
is ovor attachod to the sight of tha commander; in tha 
hottest part of the baitle Aurangzib and Murad Baksh 
remembered this; and they had tho logs of their elophants 
chained together to prevent thom from going off in a panic 
such ag not uncommonly comes ovor these usually sagecious 
animals at a critical momont, whothor in war or in sport, 
and they themselves romained mounted. Dara had forgotton 
it, and had dismounted ; at onco the ory was raised, ‘ Whoro 
is Dara? Dara is dead’ <A panic sot in amongst his 
followors, and the day was Aurangzib’s. The way now lay 
open, and in June, 1668, ho entored tho fortress-palaco 
where tho old emperor was, overcame the guard, and made, 
him his prisoner, It, is said that ho treated the old empéror 
indulgently and respectfully, and though thoy novor met 
again, the wo became partially reconciled, and the father 
hestowed his blessing and his forgiveness on his son before 
his death carly in 1666, Aurangzib threw his brother and 
quondam ally, Murad Baksh, into chains, and hunted his 
obher brother, Shuja, over the border into Avakan, where 
he was eventually lost among the mountains, and, as the 
historian has with pathos said, ‘ho was heard of no more.’ 
Thus, acting on an old saying attributed to the Sultan 
Bayazid, ‘ Kingship knows no kinship,’ Aurangzib mado 
himself undisputed master, and on the 26th of May, 1660, he 
formally ascended the throne as Emporor of India. 
Various estimates have beon formed of Aurangzih’s 
personal charactor as a man, Somo wrilers unablo to 
oxougse tho oxcoutions by which ho raised himself to tho 
purplo, have gono so fer as to charge him with boing 
a hypocrite, who used religion aa a cloak for ambition. 
Such writers cannot appreciate tho attitude of the dovont 
Muhunmadan whoso orthodoxy compols him to say his 
prayers in pHDee, according to tho viremnstances ho may 
find himself in whon the stajed hours for prayer come 
yond ; stich acts Lo thom, avoustomed only to Wostorn 
practice, seom to savour of ostentatious pharisaism, Ib 
would ho a revelation to them to sco how to this day, and 
even among somo of the most highly-cultivated followers 
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of Islam, the stated hours of prayer pro mado to take 
precedence of ovorything; it is no wcommon thing at 

vont public onlertainmonts to find small tonts soattored 
oe and there for Muhammadan gentlemon to retire to 
for prayor. Whon the prosont Amir of Afghanistan visitod 
India recontly, his scruples on the subject were always most 
carefully yvospeoted and provision mado accordingly. 
Muhammadan writers regard Aurangzib’s oxecutions as 
perfectly natural, and as in entire keoping with Oriontal 
traditions ; in the Kast it is cortainly tuo, and not un- 
commonly also in tho Wost, not only with individuals, 
but also with nations, as recent ovents have exemplified 
in the caso of Groat Brilain, thal a man’s deadliost foes are 
often those of his own household. ‘ To the Muhammadans 

f India,’ it has been said, ‘ Aurangzib is tho ideal typo 
trim devout and uncompromising Muhammadan king, 
and his sanguinary advance to the throne is forgotten in 
his subsequent zeal for the faith, and undoviating observance 
of the law and practice of Islam, Tor the first timo in thoir 
history the Moguls beheld a rigid Muhammadan in thotr 
emperor, © Muhammadan as sternly reprossive of himgolf 
as of the people round him; a king who was prepared to 
stako his throne for the sake of his faith’ fo might, had 
he so chosen, have cast his roligion to the winds, and still 
kept, and indecd strengthened his hold on the sceptro of 
Tlindustan, his indu subjects cortainly would have been 
better pleas, but such was not his nature; his religion 
was part of the man. To nevor courted popularity ; what- 
ever elso ho was, ho was no hypocrite, It must ho remom- 
bored, moreovor, that the hostile criticisms thet have boon 
passed on Aurangzib tako into consideration mainly his 
conduet as prince, his acts as omporor have called forth 
chiofly admiration, Almost all writers aro “agreed that 
throughout his long reign of noarly fifty yours almost the 
only deod of oruclty that has beon proved against him was 
his oxeoution of the Mahratta prince, Sembhaji, and even 
in this case there aro notmyanting apologists who soo in 
tho savago virulence of that chieftain somo justifiontion 
for Aurangzib’s action. Hyon his porseautions of the 
Hindus, the‘natural outcome of his puritanical nature, ware 
admittedly marked by no oxooutions or Lortures._ Religions 
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zoal formed only ono sido of Aurangzib’s character; ho 
was brave with fo ordinary courage; that act already 
reforred to of his calmly dismounting to pray in the thick 
of a sanguinary encounter with the Uzbeks, is said to havo 
called forth a romark from thoir king that ‘To fight with 
such a man is solf-destructim’?. Ono act of splondid 
audacity is recorded of him. Tio was in pursuit of his 
brother Dara, and had gono on ahead of his army accom. 
panied only by a few followors, Suddenly he found himself 
confronted with one of Davra’s allios, Jai Singh, a Rajput 
prince, who had intended seizing his porson, and sonding 
him a prisoner to the capital of Shah Jehan, The story 
is thus told; ‘ Aurangzib took 9 sudden resolve ; riding 
up to the Raja, he cried, “ Hail, my lord fathor 1 I have 
been impatiently awaiting you. Tho war is over, Dara is 
ruined, and wanders alone.” ‘Then taking off his -pourl 
necklaco, and putting it round the Raja’s neck, ho said, 
“ My army is weary, and I wish you to go to Lahore, lest 
it should revolt, 1 appoint you governor of the city, and 
commit all things to your hands. Haste to Lahore, 
Peace bo with you. Farowoll,”’ To sven shared the 
perils and hardships of the common soldier, and recklessly 
exposed himsolf to tho enomy at all timos, and horein he 
resembled his groat ancestor, Babar, 

Aurangzib had a very high standard of kingly duty. 
He had his own theories, moreover, as to the kind of educa- 
tion most suited Lo train @ young prince fog the responsi- 
hilities of govornmont. A story is related of him that will 
serve to itustrate this; After his coronation at Delhi, his 
old tutor hurried there to interview him, hoping to receive 
a handsome roward fram his formar pupil, now an emperor, 
To his surprise he received only » roproof for the narrow 
courae of soudy his ourricnlum had consiatod of. ‘Pho old 
gontloman was an ordinary Muhammadan schoolmaster, 
who thought he had dono his duty whon ho had (aught 
hia voyal pupil the ordinary conventional subjevts, the 
Quran, the mysteries of Arajo grammar, ond the various 
scholastic aceomplishmonts “hat made up, and still, in 
a? cases, make up the orthodox body of learning in 
tho Wast., Aurangzib presented an outline to his old tutor 
of what (he education of a prince onghi to be. ‘Was it 
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not insumbent,' he said, ‘ upon my preceptor to make mo 
acquainted with tho distinguishing featutes of overy nation 
of the carth; iis resourecs, and its strongth, its modo of 
warfaro, ils, mannors, religion, form of government, and 
Whoroin its intorests principally consist; and by a regular 
course of historical reading, to rendor mo familiar with the 
ovigin of Statos, their progress and decline, I should have 
been mado familiar with the language of surrounding 
nations, instead whereof you wasted tho precious hours of 
my youth in the dry, unprofitable, and nover-ending task 
of learning words. ‘Then you should have instructed mo 
in the reciprocal duties betweon tho ruler and his subjects, 
and again you should have instructed me in the art of 
war.’ When ho had given his old tator this address, he 
dismissed him into obseuritiy with tho words: ‘ Go, with- 
draw 40 thy village. Henceforth let no porson know who 
thou art, or what is become of thes, In the schome of 
education thus mapped out by Satenge will be found 
vory practical hints for all who have to do with tho training 
of futuro rulors of States; the practical course he thus 
inouleated included geography, history, modern languages, 
tho scionce of government, and that all-important physical 
training, the most usefnl factors in which aro military 
dvill, riding, and shooting. In one point ospecially ho 
touched on a dofect that has marred cducation in India 
not only in times past, but in present times, the memorizing 
of more wordg, and his advico on this subject may well bo 
called goldon words of wisdom for all who have to do with 
the education of the youth of India, Tho responsibilitios of 
rulors and their obligations to those thoy are called upon 
to govorn have rarely beon moro nobly expressed thant 
they wore by Aurangzib in a speech he mado on one 
occasion to his nobles. They had yemonstrated with him 
on his incossant application to publie business. ‘The gist 
of his reply to their remonstrance was that, just as in 
soasons of difficulty and danger an obligation lay on a 
sovordign to hazard his lileand if necessary bo die KWword 
in hand in defence of the Proplo committed to his care, 
so a, similar obligation vested on him nob to sparo himsol!, 
and not to consider his own bodily hoalth in dovising 
means to promote tho public welfare; above all a ruler 
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had no business to dolegate his dutios and rosponsihilitics, 
to othors, To concluded his specch with this fino quotation 
from Sa’di :— x : 


Coase to bo Kings! Oh, ceaso to bo Kings! Or dotor- 
ee that your dominions shall be governed only by your- 
salvos. 


And as Aurangzib’s thoorios wore, such was his praotico ; 
thoy became tho ruling principles of his adininistration, 
It has boon said that no act of injustice has ever been 
proved against him, Tho English merchants on tho wost 
of India who had some experience of tho ways of Aurang. 
zib fully rocognizcd his groat qualities. "They are recorded 
to havo said of him: ‘Tho groat Mogul is tho main ocean 
af justice; ho gonerally determines with exact justico and 
equity, for thore is no ploading of pceorage or jrivilego 
before the omperor, but the moanest man is as soon heard 
by Aurangzib as tho first noble” With a thoughtfulness 
not common with Oriontal despots, Aurangzib is said to havo 
maintained relief kitchens for his poorer subjects in times 
of famine, and to have remitted various vexatious taxes 
that pressed heavily upon thom, Tho great dofech in his 
charactor ag a ruler was his suspicious habil of mind. JTo 
rarely trusted any ono. [lis own father had once said of 
him: ‘Ablo as ho is in war, and in counsel, in action, 
and in administration, he is too full of subtle suspicion, 
and never likoly to find any one ho can trusk?  Aurangzib 
maintained a large stall of official reporters, who were 
a class of Crown inspectors, and whose business was prac- 
tically ‘ to spy out tho land’; theso officials wore naturally 
most dreaded by corrupt administrators, and landownors, 
Such espionage, howover, must have heen partioularl 

galling Lo the public servant who was consvious to himsoll 
of his own roctitudo, and must have gono far to weakon 
his oMeioncy. Bub most public sorvants in a subordinate 
capacity have offon to put up with ib a4 all part of thoir 
day’s work ; and they may gansolo themselves with re- 
feoting on the sage words of a writer in a recent numbor 
of The Spectator who has said: ‘If only it wore certain 
that to behave decently were to command decent treatment 
in voturn, we should live in a happy world indeed, But, 
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alas, the world has not yot reached tho stage whore some 
day (let us hops) hearts will be laid open and road liko 
books, Till then those who conduct all groat affairs on 
the principle that what wo know to bo true of ourselves 
will be accepted ag truo by othors, Jive in what wo aro 
bound to call a fool's paradise.” Aurangzib omployed 
tasters in the imperial kitchons whose business it; was to 
test all food that was supplied to his table; his daughter 
is said, indeed, to have been his tastor-in-chief, So with 
any medicine he had to take, his medical advisors aro 
said to have ‘ taken pill for pill and dose for dose’, in 
order that he might watch tho operation of the medicine 
upon their bodies before he would vonture to take it him. 
self. This general habit of distrust was naturally fatal to 
his popularity ; he was universally respected but he was 
never Joved. ‘Such an one,’ says his biographer, ‘may 
administer an empire, but he can never rule the hearts 
of men, 

To govern an empire made up of such composite materials 
as was the Mogul empire, which contained within it such 
differont nationalities as the Rajputs, Pathans, Porsians, 
and Mahrattas, could at no time have beon an easy task, 
The great masses of the people, moreover, were Hindus, 
who reguded tho domination of the Mogul, as indeed 
it was, asa foreign one, Sir Alfred Lyall has quoted what 
Prangois Bornicr, the celebrated Frenchman, who war 
court physician to the Mogul omporor towards the beginning 
of Aurangzib’s long reign, has said in this connexion ;, 
‘The great Mogul is a foreigner in Hindustan, consequontily 
he fis himself in a hostile country, or nearly so, containing 
hundreds of Hindus to one Mogul, or even to oné Muhamma- 
dan” Sir Alfred Tuyall goes on to say: ‘ Akbar and_his 
favo successors woro politic rulers who allied® themselves 
with the princely families of the Hindus, respected up to 
a certain point the projudices of tho population, and kopt 
both civil and religious despotism within reasonable bounds,’ 
Aurangzib, it is curious to retato, considoring his woll-known 
orthodoxy, had also thus allied himself, for among his 
wives wore Rajput princesses, and it is even on record 
that ho married a Georgian Christian princess, one Udaipurt 
by name, But ho was entirely lacking in the conciliatory 
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taot of his prodgcessors, and his task was all the hardor 
in consequenco., It has been said that the Mogul domina- 
tion in India was ovon more in the nature of an army 
of occupation than tho camp to which the Ottoman empiro 
has been compared. Such a systom naturally necdod a 
large standing army to overmwve and keop in check each 
separate source of insurrection. Besides, tho emperor 
necded a special force devoted to his own person, who 
would look to him for rank and woalth, or evon the bare 
moans of subsistence, Akbar had inaugurated a systom 
whereby such a body camo into oxistence ; tho members 
of it were known as Mansabdars. ‘Chey were porsonally 
paid by tho omperor, either in monoy -or in land, and 
were gradod in rank from a commander of 500 up to a 
commander of 12,000; the highor ranks were known as 
Amirs, ov Nobles, Each trooper was supposed to keop 
two horses, for, as a common saying current among thom 
yan: ‘A one-horse trooper was regarded as little botter 
than a ono-legged man.’ ‘The possessions and lands of 
thoso Mansabdars wore held entirely at tho will and pleasure 
of the emporor, who thus kopt the control of the army 
in his own hands, ‘Tho civil administration was rm on 
much the same lines as the military. Tho governors of 
vovinces wore also Mansabdars, who received grants of 
and in lieu of salary, and thoy wero required to pay ono- 
fifth of the revenue to the emperor, Such a system natu 
ally lod to many abuses, and the appointmoft: of the court 
inspectors, to whom roferonce has boon mado, seems to havo 
beon. an absolulo necessity, more especially in the romoter 
rovinces of the empire. Ainge) himsolf a mirror of 
fonobe and incorruptibility, kopt a tight hand on the 
administration within toush of his capitals, Agra and 
Delhi, bub he could not always know what was going on 
in tho outlying provinces, and as many of these court 
inspectors had their own prico for silence, it is recorded 
that tho ornolty and rapacity of tho great landholders 
went on practically unchecked, Tho historian of the day 
has said : ‘ The peasantry and working classes, and even the 
better sort of morchants used avery precaution to hide 
auch amall prospority as thoy might enjoy. They dressed 
and lived meanly, and sternly suppressed all inclinations 
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to raise thomsclvoa socially in the sealo, of civilization, 
To this day, indeed, it may or may not bo a relia from 
past timos, it is oxtromely diMeult to judge of a man’s 
woalth from his dress or his home surroundings. Tb is 
one of tho difficulties oxperionced by all upon whom may 
devolve the duty of asscssmont of taxation in municipal 
areas: somo of tho wealthiest of merchants dress moanly, 
and live m the meanest of abodes, Largo resources wore 
necessary for the upkeep of the magnificent court that 
the Mogul emperors, Aurargzih not excepted, kept up, for 
the maintenance of their standing armies, for the salarics 
of their great nobles, and of the immonse civil staff enter. 
tained. "Tho bulk of the revonue came from land; while 
in Akbar’s time the lend revenue had amounted to soma 
twonty millions, in Aurangzib’s days it had increased to 
forty nfillions ; and his total revenue from all sources was 
not far short of ninety millions sterling. ‘The land adminis- 
wation, so far as Aurangzib could personally seo to it, has 
been dose1ibed as theorotically equitable, bat still for all 
that, when it is considered that the Mogul demand was 
one-third of tho gross produco, instead of the ono-tonth 
share demanded by the British, the hand of the Mogul must 
have prossect heavily on all owners or occupiers of land, 
An historian has said; ‘We read of few disturbances 
or insurreetions in all the fifty years of Aurangzib’s reign : 
such wars as there wore, wore either campaigns of aggression 
outside the norinal limits of the ompire, or wore deliberately 
provoked by the omporor’s intolerance. Among tho 
former wore two campaigns that took his generals as far 
afiold aa Asgam and Arakan, and his campaign against 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, Among tho 
latdor wore an aborlive msurroction among some of tho proat 
Rajput chieftains, and his long wars with the Mahratias, 
provoked undoubtedly by his active display of intoloraneo 
towards his Hindu subjects. ‘The oxpedition against Assam. 
was undor the command of one of Aurangzil’s most capable 
genorals, Mir Jumla, It faitgd, and Mir Jumla diod not 
long afior his return. Aurangzib, in offering his condolonces 
to Mir Jumla’s son, said: ‘You moun o loving father, 
and I the most powerful and most dangerous of my friends,’ 
Chittagong, tho capital of Arakan, had long boon a veritable 
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cavo of Adullam. ‘Tho king weleomed there every kind 
of desporate advonturor; many of those woro cithor 
Porbugueso or half-castes of Porluguoso blood. ‘They were 
mostly dangerous pirates, and the Governor of Bongal, 
Shaiste Khan, did good servico in bringing them bo book, 
Shaisia Khan was supported in his oporations against thom 
by the Dutch, and was completely successful in suppressing 
piracy in the Bay of Bongal. ‘These oporations were nob 
without ono indirect result for the British—thoy paved 
the way for their future sotUlement in Bengal. Aurangzib 
himself indecd cane into collision with the British, but only 
after tho Company had determined to build up its power 
in India, as Sir W. WW. Hunter has said, by acquiring 
torritorial possessions, so as Lo onable it to rosist the oppres- 
sion of tho Moguls and the Mahrattas. This period, ho 
adds, dates from the passing of tho following resolucion for 
the guidance of their servants in India: ‘The inercase of 
our revonue is the subjoct of our care, as much as our trade : 
*tis thal must maintain our force whon twenty accidents 
may intorrupt our trado: *tis that must mako us a nation 
in India,’ This resolution was followed by the Company 
obtaining in 1687, King James's wuthoriby for their Governor 
to make poace and war in India, and by their appointment 
of Siv John Child, with tho stylo of ‘ Governor-Gonoral and 
Admiral of India’, with full power to make peace and 
war and to arrange for the safoty of the Company’s possos- 
sions. ‘This was tantamount bo a declaratiow of war against 
tho Emperor Aurangzib, and so he took it to be. Tho 
only result, as Sir Alfrod yall has shown, was that all 
tho [English settlements wore placed im groat joopardy by 
this rashness, \Whon it is recordod that at this timo the 
gerrison of Bomboy consisted of fiftoon Kuropean soldiers 
in addition’to a raw native militia, splondid audacity seems 
a moro filting oxprewsion to uso in this counexion than 
mero rashnogs. ‘Tho final oulcome has been thus humer- 
ously recorded by Sir AHred Lyall: ‘ Sir John Child, who 
imporsonated tho war policy of the Company, dicd in 1689, 
and tho business ended rathor ignominiously with the 
issue by Aurangzib of a lofty order, reciting that on receipt 
of a humblo submissive petition by tho Muglish, Lis Majesty 
had mercifully pardoned thoiv tranggrossions, Ab this 
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messago the Company’s Direotors ab home professed groat: 
indignation, for no such potition had been sont, but the 
moment was not opportune for prosecuting the quarrel,’ 
And Aurangzib himself, as Sir Alfred Lyall has added, 
‘thoreaftor became boo deeply entangled in the moshes of 
guerrilla warfare and sporadic insurrections for dealing 
thoroughly with comparatively insignificant morcantile 
intruders,’ 

Aurangzib was fated to pormanontly alienate the allogi- 
ance of all his Hindu subjects, but it was some years 
before he actually put the machinory in motion for carrying 
oub his repressive policy towards this important class of 
hig subjects, whose numbers wore far greator than thoso 
of his Muhammadan co-religionists, As usual with tho 
Mogul monarchs, ho had retired for a period of roposo 
after tke arduous duties of governing, to tho beautiful and 
restful vales of Kashmir, ‘The remains of the beautiful 
gardon seats of tho Moguls aro still to be seen; some aro 
in & more or less well-preserved condition, such as one 
on the banks of the great lake in the immediate vicinity 
of Srinagar, where the presont rulers of Kashmir still 
occasionally entertain their distinguished Knglish visitors 
at State banquets; othors thore are of which tho onl 
sign of their having once been beautiful pleasaunces is 
the wild growth of sweot-sconted roso-bushes, How these 
latter have, under tho influence of time, that all-devourer 
of things, relapsed into jungle, tho writer during a shootin, 
expedition in the country had an amusing illustration of, 
In one such, a black bear was seon standing up in ono 
of tho rose-bushos, busily engaged in shaking the aweoti 
potels down, As in the contral regions of India boars 
greedily cat tho sweot blossoms of tho Mhowa which thoy 
similarly shake down, so in Kashmir they do thot despise 
the seonted roso-leaf, and thoy aro espocially fond in its 
soason of the wild mulborry. ‘Tho cool fountains of those 
beautiful retreats failed to quonch tho fro of Aurangzib’s 
ardent zeal for Islam, Almgst immediately on his return 
from one such visit, ho searched for an opportunity to bring 
it into play. Sufficiont cause for action seemed to him to 
presont itself in a report that reached him, doubtless from 
one of his court inspectors, or news-writers, as they really 
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wore, from that sacred fount of Hinduism, the holy vity of 
Benaves, that thé Brahmans wore in tho habit of toaching, 
what his reporters called ‘The wicked sciences’, not only 
to the followors of their own persuasion, bub to adhoronts 
of Islam. ‘This scomed to the omporor to savour of 
prosolytism, and he promptly issued a rigorous odivt, 
which was to this effect: ‘Tho Director of tho Faith 
orders tho governors of all the provinces to destrey with 
a willing hand tho schools and tomples of the infidels, and 
to put a stop to tho teaching and practice of idolatrous 
forms of worship.’ Neodless to say such an order could 
only be honoured in the breach thereof, and all that was 
done was to mako a fow signal examples to warn tho 
Brahmans not to attempt to make proselytes from among 
Muhammadans; and further, as a standing monace to 
the city, Aurangzib had built that mosque which i¢ called 
to this day by his name, and the tall minarets of which 
overshadow the countless shrines of Hinduism, from tho 
high ground on which it stands, Hoe also had to suppross 
a vebellion of that curious sect of Hindus, known as tho 
Satnamis, or followers of the Holy Namo, who aro found 
to this day most largely in the central tracts of India, 
chiefly amongst a class of cultivators who are known as 
Chamars, and who are largely suspected, not altogethor 
without good reason, of belonging to the radedidcinal claws 
of oattle-poisoners. It is said that Aurangzib, finding that 
his troops were becoming demoralized by fear of tho 
supposed magival-powors of this sovb, resolved to counteract 
thoir witchcraft by holy charms of his own invention, 
So he wrolo out pious toxts, and had thom sown on bo his 
bannors, Only aftor hard fighting was the insurreotion 
suppressed, ‘The most important class of his Hindu sub- 
jects that ‘Aurangzib suceceded in alionaing wero tho 
Rajputs, who had hithorto, under the wise and conciliatory 
policy of his predecessots, been the mosb trusty and tho 
most loyal of his subjects, as at this day, as bocomes 
a brave and chivalrous ravo, fhey aro among the subjects 
of His Majesty, tho King Emporor. Tho special incident 
that fanned the provailing discontont into a flamo was his 
imposition of the hated poll-tax, called Jizya, on all Hindus, 
A rebellion broke out, in which one of Aurangzib’s sons, 
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Princo Akbar, took part. Of the three leading Rajput 
houses of Marwar, Jaipur, Jodhpw, and Udaipur, Jaipur 
alono remained loyal. ‘The danger tomporurily passed: as 
soon as Aurangzib had succeeded by a stratagem in 
restoring the Mogul troops who wore with his son to their 
allogianco, A treaty was mado betweon Aurangzib and 
tho loading Rajput chieftain, bul, as tho historian has 
suid: ‘Lhe browh caused by Aurangzib’s intolerance 
was nover really closed up, and neyer again did Aurangyil 
find a Rajput stirring oven a finger on his behalf, Le 
might have had thom as pricoless allies on his coming 
campaign in, the Deccan, but ho had alionated thom, as 
indeood ho had all good Hindus, by his intolorance.’ 

The most bitter onomics of Aurangzib wore the Mahrattas, 
and ono of tho greatest claims of Sivaji, tho groal guorrilla 
chief, t tho vonoration of his countrymen and co-roligion- 
ists is that he stood forth as protector of the Hindus for 
the greater part of his rather stormy career. ‘There was 
a time indeed in thet earcer when he might havo beon 
willing to take permanent service under the Moguls, Ele 
offered his services to Shah Jahan, and way made a Man. 
sabdar in command of a body of 6,000 horse, Uo had 
used this force indeed to aggrancize himvolf, and it became 
ono of Aurangzib’s carly tasks, and a vory diffieult ono 
it proved, to run him to earth. Lfo had then agreed to 
become a vassal, and in full oxpectation that Aurangzib 
would confer apon him the coveled distinction of Vicoroy 
of the Decean, ae actually wont to Delhi to do homage to 
the emperor as vicoroy, Whothor he would ever hava 
been contented, oven if ho had obtained such powor as 
this appointment would have givon him, is andthor matlor, 
Anyhow, Aurangzib, by his contemptuous attitude towards 
him ab this time, lost all opportuntly ho might over have 
had of conciliating him, With hia intolerance and his 
prido as a Mubammedan, ho thought of him only as ‘a 
fanatical Hindu and a vulgar Mahratte ’. The story goes 
that whon Sivaji altended,e public Darbar, Aurangzib, 
far from recognizing him ax Vicoroy of tho Decean, allowed 
him to stand unnoticed among ollicors of the third rank 
only. Sivaji also was proud, with that intense pride that 
is one of ths charactoristios of his raco; the slight was 
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too much for him, he was deeply alfronted, and ‘ pale and 
siok with shame aad fury’ he quitted the presence without 
waiting for the formal breaking up of the Darbar, and tho 
coromonious obsorvances that accompany it. Tho ono 
baer ous le offonce to an Oriental is what is popularly 
called ‘ Blacking a man’s faco’, and giving him ‘ A bad 
namo’; Aurangzib had mado Sivaji an onomy for life, 
Ho managed to escape from Dolhi packed in a baskot, 
and he was soon ranging tho Deccan again. At ono timo 
Aurangzib is recorded to have recognized him as Raja, 
mainly through tho mediation of tho Rajput chief, Jaswant 
Singh, and tohave mado a Treaty with him, It is recorded 
that again Sivaji might have been content to remain 
quioscent, and to administor in peace tho territorios over 
which his authority had been thus recognized. Indced he 
was beginning to show that just as ho possessed cll tho 

ualitios of a groat military leador, so he also possossed 
those portaining 10 tho successful civil administrator. 
But again Aurangzib get his armics in motion against him, 
and again Sivaji ronewed his dopredations in Mogul lands, 
and was meditating still furthor aggrandizomont, whon 
death put an ond to his brilliant and erratic careor in 1680, 
when. he was not quite fifty-three years old, A Muham- 
madan wrilor has given a een ostimate of Sivaji’s 
charactor in these torms: ‘ Sivaji always strove 10 main- 
tain the honour of tho people in his territories ; he por- 
sistod in rebellion, plundoring caravans and_ troubling 
mankind. But ho was absolutely guiltless of basor sins, 
and was scrupulous of the honour of tho women and 
children of tho Muhammadans, when they foll into his 
hands,’ and tho writer adds: ‘If a Quran was at any timo 
takon by his mon, ho gavo it rovorently back to somo 
Muhammadan.’ Sir Alfred Lyall has said: ‘ After Sivaji’s 
death, his son Sambhaji continued the revoll, Tho 
imperial armica wore gixdually worn out by incessant 
warfare, by futile pursuits of an onomy that always avoided 
a dosisive blow, and by tho disorganization of the central 
governmont caused by the emporor’s long absenco from 
his capital on distant campaigns. It was the capture and 
excoution of Sambhaji that did moro than anything olso 
to unite tho Hindus of the south-west country into stronuous 
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revolt against tho fanatic Muhammadan sovercign.” Out 
of this united action arose that mighty Mahratta con. 
fodoration that did so much to weaken the foundations 
of tho great Mogul empire till it foll into irvetriovablo ruin 
and dooay. 

Whatovor hopes Aurangzib might havo ontertsined of 
crushing tho Mahratta revolt disappeared with his conquest 
of thotwo surviving Muhammadan kingdoms in the Decoan, 
Bijapur and Golconda. Had he been far-sighted onough 
to realizo in time what the consoquonces of his aqtion 
would bo, ho might havo hesitated to destroy kingdoms 
which, had ho sought their alliance instead of their destrue- 
tion, might havo sorved. as an eflective bronkwator against 
tho rising tide of Mahratta ascendancy, But ovon us 
prince ho had been ambitious to subjugate southern India 
and being it within tho dominions of the Mogul, Of tho 
five independent Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, 
Akbar had incorporated Borar within the Mogul dominions, 
As his fathor, Shah Jahan’s lioutenant, Aurangzib had 
already subdued tio of tho remaining four, Bidar and 
Ahmadnagar, and ho had dotermined to subdue tho others 
as soon as ho himself becamo emperor, For twonty-five 
yoars he attompted tho subjugation of Bijapur and Gol- 
conda by means of his gonorals. Towards tho ond of this 
period his son Akbar had rebolled and joincd tho Mahratta 
army: then, says Sir W. W. Hunter, ‘ Aurangzib folt that 
he must cither give up his magnificent pe in the north 
for a soldior’s tont in tho Deccan, or ho must relinquish 
his most chorished schome of sie ae southorn India, 
Ho accordingly prepared an expedition on an wirivalled 
soalo of neiboes and splendour to bo led by himeolf. In 
1683 ho arrived at the hoad of his grand army in tho 
Deccan, and spont tho noxt half of his reign, ov twenty-four 
years, in the field in southorn India” Auvangzib did not 
make his task any casior by continuing his wniconciliatory 
attitude towards tho Hindus, Ho continually irritated 
thom, not only by the imposition of the hated poll-tax, 
but by cortain anieplunee vogulations, such as that no 
Hindu was to rido in a palanquin, or to mount an Arab 
horso without his expross pormission, It is rovorded that 
ono of his officers, on boing doputed to lovy tho pull-tax 
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at Burhanpur, wrote and asked to be relieved, ‘as ho 
found his duties veally so unpleasant,’ Bijapur was tho 
first to fall, but only starvation causod it to surrender, 
after a heroic dofonco lasting over a whole year, Aurangzib 
himsolf had directed the operations. Tho King of Goleonda 
offered tho most heroic resistance, and his capital only 
eventually foll through treachery trom within, similarly 
aftor a year’s siogo, One incident in the siege reads glmost 
like a chapter out of tho history of the Roman wars: 
‘Somo of the bosiogors had actually gainod the ramparts, 
when a dog gavo tho alarm. Tho garrison killed their 
assailants, anc threw down the laddors; the dog was 
vewarded with a goldon collar’ It is pleasing to record 
that Aurangzib troated the brave and heroic King of 
Golconda with grave courtesy and chivalry, Abul Hasan 
had been ablo to command tho services of mon as bravo 
and chivalrous as himself, and though he had ono traitor 
among his lieutenants, most of them wore like the horo, 
Abdur Razzuk, of whom it is recorded that when Aurangzib, 
in recognition of his bravery, sonb him a message as ho 
was lying on his sick bed, offoring him gorvice, his reply 
was: ‘No man who had oaton tho salt of Abul Hasan 
could entor tho servico of Aurangzib” Golconda and 
Bijapur wore finally amexed to tho Mogul ompiro in 
1688. During tho romaining twonty yoars of his lifo 
Aurangzib was ongaged in incossant war with the Mah- 
rattas ; his oruclty towards Sivaji’s son aid successor, 
Sambhaji, whom ho captured and put to doath in 1689, 
stands forth as the ono blot on an otherwise fine charactor, 
It is said, as on exeuso for tho emperor, that ho was 
infuriated by the Mahratta’s vituperation of himself, and 
his blasphomy against his religion, Of this poriod Sir 
W. W. unter hag said : ‘ In tho first year of the oighteonth 
contiry Aurangzib scomed to have almost stamped out 
their existence. Bub, after a guorrilla warfare, tho Mah- 
rattas again sprang up into a powerful fighting nation. 
In 1706, they recovered their forts, whilo Aurangzib had 
-oxhaustod his hoalth, his treasures, and his troops in the 
long and fruitless struggle. His soldiory murmured for 
arroars ; and tho omporor, now old and peevish, told the 
maleontonts that if thoy did not liko his service, they 
r2 
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might quit it, while he disbanded somo of the cavalry to 
cago his finances. Meanwhile the Mahrattas were pressing 
hungrily on tho imporial camp. ‘Tho grand army of 
Auvangzib had grown during a quartor of a contury into 
an unwioldy capital, [ts movements wore slow, and 
incapablo of concoulmont. If Aurangzib sont out a rapid 
small oxpedition against the Mahrattas, who plundored 
and insulted the outskirls of his camp, thoy ‘out it to 
piecos. [f ho moved out against thom in force, thoy 
vanishod. Ilis own soldiory toasted with the enemy, who 
prayod, with mock ojaculations, for tho health of tho 
emperor as their best friend’ But that health was now 
permanently broken, and in Fobruary, 1707, ho passed 
away in tho fort of Ahmadnagar, It was a sad ond, as 
Sir W. W. Huntor has shown in his fino desoription of it: 
* Dark: suspicion of his sons’ loyalty, and just foars lost 
they should subject him to tho cruel fato which ho had 
inflicted on his fathor, left him solitary in his last days. 
On the approach of death he gavo uttoranco in brokon 
sontonces to his worldly counsels, and adious, mingled with 
terror and romorse, and closing in an agony of desperate 
rosignation: ‘Come what may, I have launched my 
vessol on the waves. Trarowoll! Farowoll! Jarowell 1? 
An Italian physician has givon a portrait of Auvangzib, 
Tio saw him on two soparato occasions. Ifo had beon 
admitied to an audionce of the emporor in his quartors 
whon he warencamped in the Deccan: ‘Ho saw an old 
man with a whito beard, trimmod round, contrastin, 
vividly with his olivo skin, Yo was of low stature, with 
a largo noso, slender and stooping with ago.’ Tfo aaw him 
again at tho public audionco in tho groat recoption tont 
which, as usual with tho camps of Oriontal potentates to 
this day, was within a court enclosed on all sides by canvas 
walls ; and ‘this is his doseription: ‘The Mogul appeared 
loaning on a orutched atail, préveded by sovoral nobles, 
Tlo was simply attired in a whito robo, tied undor the right 
arm with a sille sash fro whioh his daggor hung, On 
his hoad was a whito turban with a gold wob, on which an 
emorald of a vast bignoss appoared amidst four little ones, 
His shoos wero after tho Moorish fashion, and his legs 
naked without hoso. Whon ho was seated thoy gavo him 
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his scimitar and buckler, which he laid down on his left 
side within tho thtonc. He made a sign with his hand for 
those that had business to draw near; who being come up, 
tivo soorotaries, standing took their potitions, which thoy 
delivored to tho king, telling him their contonts. T admired 
to sco him endorso thom with his own hand, without 
spectacles, and by his cheorful smiling countenance scom 
to bo ploased with the omployment.’ ‘This sketch of 
& groal rulor may fittingly bo concluded with the noblo 
Apologia of his biographer ; ‘“ Eyory plan that he formed 
came to little good ; evory enterprise failed.” Such is the 
commont of tho Muhammadan historian on the career of 
tho sovereign whom he justly oxtols for his ‘‘ dovotion, 
austerity, and justice”, and his “incomparable courago, 
long-suffering and judgement”. Aurangzib’s life had been 
® vast failuro indeed, but ho had failed grandly. Ho had 
pitted his conscience against the world, and the world had 
triumphed over it. To had marked out a path of duty 
and had steadfastly pursued it, in spilo of ils ulter im- 
practicability. The man of tho sion smiles at his short- 
sightod policy, his ascotic ideal, his zeal for the truth as 
he saw it, Aurangzib would have found his way smooth 
and strewn with rogos had ho been ablo to become a man 
of the world. Tis glory is that he could not forco his 
soul, that he dared not desert tho colours of his faith. 
Bo lived and died in leading a forlorn hopes, and if over 
tho cross of heroic dovotion to a lost causb helonged to 
mortal man, it was his, Tho great Puritan of India was 
of euch stuff as wins tho martyr’s crown,’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE HINDU RECONQUEST OF INDIA 
Mavuava Rao Sorpta, 1730-1704 


Onn of the most fascinating chaptors in tho history of 
India is that which deals with the annals of the Mahrattas, 
Fow books aro more intoresting than Grant Dull’s JTistory 
of the Mahvratias, and Broughton’s Letlers from a Mahratta 
Camp.,, The spocial reason for the fascination that Mahratta 
annals will always have on tho imagination of mon. lies 
largoly in the porsonalitics of some of the men and women 
of Mahratta race. ‘he great hero amongst the Mahrattas 
thomselves will always be Sivaji, who has boon rogarded 
as tho founder of the Mahratta nationality, To this day 
he is rogarded as a domigod, and what is known as the 
cult of Sivaji now provails not only over the whole of the 
Decean, bul what is still moro curious, over that country 
which suffered so long from Mahratta excursions and 
alarms, tho regions of Bengal. Bards still go about the 
country recoynting his deeds of prowess, and the tomples 
throughout the lands where Mahratia influonce oxtonds, 
may bo xeon any evening thronged with Mahratta youth 
all ongaged in reciting hymns in his honour; and while in 
other parts of the country the imaginations of Hindu 
youth are fod on tho logondary talos of the Afahabharata 
and Rerayana, those of Mahvatia youth are fired by the 
tales told ofthe oxploits of their hore Sivaji, somo based. 
on historical fact, others as logondary as those of the gronb 
Indian opics, and.embroidored, as only Uindu bards and 
priosis know how to ombroidor, with all the art of pootio 
embollishmont. And thore ia, after all, much in Sivaji’s 
character to abtract his countrymen, Jo was not only 
a typo of tho dashing guerrilla captain, but a champion of 
the gods of his tet Such a combination of patriotism 
with religious zoal will always attract. Muropoan history 
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also knows the power of a namo whore such qualitios are 
united in ono personality. 

Tn the carly part of tho seventeenth century, one Shahji 
Bhonsla, a Rajput soldier of fortune, collected round him 
a small band of Hindu outlaws. Sivaji was this man’s 
son, and with the formation by him of a national party 
out of the Tindu tribes of south-western India, the real 
history of tho Mahrattas commences. This party formed 
tho uuclous of what afterwards became tho formidable 
military confedoration, the real founder of which was 
Balaji Baji Rao, whom Sir Alfred Lyall has desoribed as 
‘the ablest of thoso hereditary Peshwas or prime ministors 
who long kept their royal family in a Stato prison’. 

Sivaji found his opportunity in the rivalry between the 
Mogul omporors and the independont Muhammadan king- 
doms of Golconda and Bijapur in southern India, and he 
managed skilfully and adroitly to play thoso powors off 
one against the other, and in the process he carved out for 
himself a considerable principality, He had the advantage 
which the Muhammadan powors, as practically forcignors 
among an alien population, did not have, of being able 
to draw practically inoxhaustiblo levics from tho hardy 
Hindu peasants of south-wostern and central India, These 
Jovies followed the seasons of tho agriculiural year; they 
wore collected Logothor in the intorvals of the harvests, and 
wore disbanded again during actual agricultural operations ; 
they fought on small ponies armed only with spears, and 
thoi tactics were always of the guerrilla type. It has 
beon said that thore was much in common between the 
mothods of Sivaji and those of tho groat Sikh Maharaja, 
Ranjit Singh: both won supromacy by their force of 
charactor, and by tho practico of the same mothods of 
treachory and repacity and ungerupulousness, mothods, 
it is only {nix to say, common to their ago, and by hard 
porsonal fighting; but’ hore the comparison must end, 
The contrast botweon the Sikhs and tho Mahrattas lies in 
their respeslive motiecs, ‘The wateluvord of the Sikh was 
‘Wonour’, and the pay ho looked for ‘Ronown’, Tho 
watohword and pay alike of the Mahratia woro ‘ Plunder 
and Spoil’, But Sivaji was something moro than 
military adventurer, ho had boon brought up from carly 
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ghildheod in the straitest sect of Iinduism, and was 
thoroughly vorsed in the mythological and legendary 
storios curront among his own countrymen, and imbuod 
with an intonse hatred of the Muhammadans, a fooling 
which it is needless to say was fully reciprocated by that 
great champion of Islam, tho Emperor Aurangzib. No 
devout Hindu, oven if he is not a Brahman himsolf, can 
afford to neglect the giving of alms to the mombors of 
this gieat hierarchy. Ono of Sivaji’s first aots on having 
himsolf crowned king, a coremony he wont through twice, 
was to havo himsolf weighod against gold, and tho gold 
distributed amongst Brahmans. This was a spocially 
politic act on his part, as tho Brahman hierarchy havo 
always beon the great mainstay of tho Mahratta power, 
It is said that to this day a similar oustom prevails in 
the Stato of Travancore in southom India, ‘The Mogul 
emperors are credited with having introduced tho fashion 
into India. In his roligious zeal, Sivaji, on the occasion of 
his coronation, charactoristically adopted Sanskrit in place 
of the older Porsian designations for tho funotionaries of 
his Stato; this ho did in order to mark tho Hindu charactor 
of his sovoroignty. It would be a curious speculation ax 
to whethor, supposing the Mahrattas had ostablished that 
ascendancy over India that they ab ono time aimed at, 
Sanskrit might not again have revived as a living language 
and be found now tho official languago of the country, 
and the solo medium for tho higher education of Hindu 
and indeed Muhammadan youth. It is intoresting to note 
that an English morchant was present on the occasion, 
and recoived from Sivaji pormission to trade within the 
limits of his nowly inaugurated sovorcignty. * There was 
much also in Sivaji that attracted mon personally to him, 
Tivon his greatest opponent, the Emporor Auraigzib, could 
say of him, ‘Ho was a great captain, and tho only ono who 
has had the magnanimity to rato up a now kingdom, 
while I have beon endeavowing to dostroy the anctont 
sovercigniios of India. My armios have beon omployed 
against him for ninetoon years, and, nevortholoss, his state 
has beon always increasing.’ <A pleasing picturo of Sivaji 
during his lato years has beon givon by another af his 
Muhammadan opponents; ho spoaks of him as ‘ the 
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kindly and sympathetic hero, sitting on a bench near a 
well at his own capital of Rajgarh, chatting Lo the women 
who came Lo draw wator, as to his own mother and sistors, 
and giving their childron fruit with his own hands’. 
Another great namo in Mahratla annals is that of the 
subject of thia sketch, tho Maharaja Patel Madhava Rao 
Scindia, or as ho has beon moro familiarly styled, Madhoji. 
Sir Alfred Lyall has given in picturesque language the 
condition of things in India that onabled such a man as 
Scindia to come to the front, and to attain that position 
of pre-ominenco in northern India that Sivaji had at one 
time attained in south-western India; and to gain from 
tho Mogul emporor the proud title of Vicegeront of the 
Empire. ‘Thirty yoars aftor Aurangzib’s deconse, Nadir 
Shah, tho Porsian soldior of fortunc, who had overturned 
the ruling dynasty in Porsia, camo down through the 
Afghan passes with a groat army. Tho Mogul emperor 
mado bub a show of resistance; Nadir Shah sacked Dolhi, 
added_ono moro massacro to the bloodstained annals of 
that ill-fated city, wronched away from tho imperial crown 
all its possossions west of the Indus, and departed home, 
leaving the Mogul government, which had reocived its 
déathbiow, in a state of mortal collapse. The barriers 
having been thus broken down, Ahmad Shah, of the 
Abdali twibo of the Afghans, followed two years later, 
When Nadiv Shah had beon assassinated by the Porsians 
in his camp in Khorasan, Ahmad Shah, wlto commanded 
© largo body of cavalry in Nadir Shah’s army, rodo off 
eastward Lo conquer Afghanistan; and from that base he 
seized the wholo Punjab between 1748 and 1761. Mean- 
while, from the south-west, the Mahrattas wore spreading 
over Contral India like 2 dovastating flood ; and wherever 
the land had been levelled flat by tho ‘steam-rollor of 
absolutism, whorovor the minor rulorships antl petty states 
had been crushed out By the ompire, the wholo vountry 
was now oasily overrun and broken up into anarchy, 
The different provinces and viceroyalties wont their own 
natural way; thoy wero pareolled out in a souffle among 
rovolied governors, rebollious chiefs, leaders of insurgent 
tribes or scoty, icligious revivalists, or captains of mercenary 
bands. The Indian people wore becoming a masterless 
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multitudo swaying to and fro in the political storm and 
clinging to any powor, natural or supernatural, that seomed 
likoly to protect thom. Thoy were prepared to acquioseo 
in tho assumption of authority by any ono who could show 
himsolf ablo to discharge the most clomontary functions of 
govornmont in tho preservation of lifo and proporty., Tn 
short the people were seattered without a leador or pro. 
teotor ;* while tho political systom under which thoy had 
long lived was disappearing in complote disorganization.’ 
Madhava Rao Scindia was one of the five sons of a man 
who claimed noblo descent; the family fortuncs had, how- 
ovor, fallon low till this man, Ranoji by name, who was 
a privato troopor in the bodyguard of ono of tho Peshwas, 
and who hold the hereditary offico of slippor-hoaror to 
the Poshwas, succcoded in raising thom again, Ho had 
attractd tho attention of his master under the following 
circumstances, Tho Peshwa was ono day visiting the Raja, 
and in accordance with Oriental ctiquette he had left his 
shoes outside tho audience chamber. Whon hoe camo out 
he found Ranoji asleop, but with the shoes fast clasped 
to his breast. In recognition of his fidelity he mado him 
an officor, and gavo him a military fief in northern Malwa, 
Ranoji became a Silladar ov leador of partisan horse, aud 
fixed his head quarters for some tine ab Ujjain. But his 
roel opportunity camo under the groat Poshwa, Balaji 
Baji Rao, under whose vigorous rule the Mahrattas suo- 
ceeded in conquering all Malwa, in seizing Delhi, and in 
establishing for a limo a Mahratta administration in tho 
Punjab, ‘Their occupation of the Panjab, Sir Alfred Lyall 
has said, ‘ marked tho apogeo of Mahratta pye-cminenao, 
the Decoan horses had quonchod their thirst in the wators 
of tho Indus, but it also marked the turning-point and 
ebb of their fortes. By such a hold stroke for tho 
possession of“north India, they pvorroached themselves, 
for tho effort drow them very far from their base: the 
Muhammadans wero numorous and hardy in the north, 
and the Mahratias had now provoked in Ahmad Shah 
a much more formidable antagonist than any of thoso 
whom thoy had horotoforo encountored.’ Though tho 
Mahratlas wero ovontually drivon out of the Punjab, as 
tho result of tho great battle fought on the plains of 
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Panipat, near Dolhi, in 1761, thoy kept their hold on Malwa. 
Tho Peshwa, in the course of the progress of the Mahratia 
armios northward, had parcclled out this important tract 
botaveon Ranoji Scindia and Mulharji [olkar; to tho 
latter he gavo the southorn half of the provinco, to the 
former the northern. ‘Thus the old patent of nobility 
was vostored to the Scindia family, and their fortunes 
assured. Ranoji, as related, had been a slipper%bearer, 
and Mulhaji a shephord. It is interesting to note how 
somo of the most distinguished ruling families in India 
have gono through such vicissitudes of fortune. The 
samo is the caso with anothor great Mahratta house: the pre- 
sont Gaikwar of Baroda is, by descent, ono of tho sons of 
the soil. 

Madhoji was prosent at the battle of Panipat in tho 
capacity of commander of a contingent of cavalry. Sir 
Alfred Lyall has givon a graphic account of the battle: 
‘This was the greatest pitched battle that had beon fought 
for several conturics botweon Tindus and Muhammadans, 
Twonty-cight thousand Afghan horsemen rodo with tho 
Abdali, whose army was brought up to a total of 80,000 
horse and foob by largo bodies of infantry from his own, 
dominions, and by the contingents of the Indian Muham- 
madans, Tho regular troops of the Mahrattas were 
reckoned at 75,000 horgo and 16,000 infantry; 16,000 
Pindaris, ov roving {recbootors, followed their standard : 
a countless swarm of armed banditti trond their camp : 
and thoy had nob loss than 200 guns. The artillory on 
both sides included strong rocket batteries. ‘Tho Mahrattas 
who issued at dawn from thoir ontrenched camp, having 
eaten thoir last rations, with dishevolled turbans, and faces 
smeared with turmoric, as mon dovoted to death, rushed 
to tho attack, and at first carried all boforo them in their 
furious onset. They byoke through tho lines of Porsian 
muskoteors, camel gumors, and light cavalry. ‘The right 
wing of tho Afghan army was thrown into confusion ; its 
contre gavo way under the crushing artillery fire, Ahmad 
Shah’s vizior, in an agony of rage and despair, strove 
vainly to stom tho torrent. But the Afghan commandor 
was & man of courago and high capacity. Dressed in full 
armour, he dismounted, coolly rallied his mon on foot, 
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brought wp his resorvos to the last man, and commanded 
a desporato chargo, sword in hand, in close ordor, at full 
gallop, whereupon they wont storming down right upon 
the Mahratta contro under a shower of rockots, Tho 
Mahrattas fought bravely for a short time, but their leader 
was killed or fled, theiv lino was broken, and thoy wore 
utterly routed with enormous slaughter’ Madhoji him. 
solf baoly cavapod with his life: he was riding a light 
Deccani maro, and was pursucd by a gigantic Afghan 
trooper mounted on a big bony up-cowntry horse: tho 
mare foll in attempting to clear a diteh: tho Afghan 
trooper, after first showing what ho thought of an infidel 
by spitting in Madhoji’s faco, dealt him a blow on his 
knee which crippled him for life, and then rodo off after 
robbing him of his costly apparel and ornaments, Ho was 
saved from death by exhaustion by the opportuno arrival 
of a Muhammadan bhisti, or water-carrior, who placed 
him on his pakhal bullock, as tho animals aro called whoso 
part in life it is to carry the hugo wator-skins which the 
wator-carriers take about with thom, and conveyed him 
to a placo of safoty. As Madhoji roso in the world ho 
raised this man who had given him such timely succour, 
Rana Khan by namo, also to a place of prominonce, and 
he promoted him to tho rank of a gonoral officer in his 
armies. Madhoji is said nover to have forgotten a bonofit 
or an injury, and he certainly in his future career showod 
that ho bore his Muhammadan oppononts no goodwill for 
the permanont disabloment they had heon the cause of 
inflicting upon him, ‘The nows of the Mahvatta defeat at 
Panipat is said to havo beon takon to the Poshwa hy 
& messenger in the omploy of a banker attached to tho 
Grand Army, as the Peshwa’s army had been styled, ‘To 
this day bankers are tho moans of tho rapid dissomination 
of important ‘hows, it is indeed part of their business to 
havo their fingors, so to speak, on the pulso of public 
opinion, ‘Tho message was chmactoristically enigmatic, 
but the Peshwa read in it tho ruin of the Mahratia cause 
and of all Mahratta hopes of supremacy, ‘hwo pearls 
* have beon molicd: twenty-seven gold mohurs havo been 
lost, of silver and coppor tho totals cannot bo cast up.’ 
The Poshwa, indeed, never revovered from tho shodk, and 
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died a fow shoré months aftor, practically of a brokon 
heart. Ono result of the battle to Madhoji was that he 
was tho solo survivor of his raco, and thus succeeded to 
his father’s principality. 

Madhoji has beon described as ‘a statesman and soldior 
of almost unsurpassed ability’, and he will always take 
high rank as a Ruler of India. The country at the time 
needed such men. ‘The constant fighting that hed beon 
going on so long already on tho soil of Hindustan had 
led to the domoralization of a people. A native writer 
bears testimony to this fact, and the account ho gives 
reads almost liko a page out of Thucydides. ‘ The people 
of Hindustan at this period thought only of personal safoty 
and gratification, Misery was disregarded by those that 
escaped it, and man centred solely in self, felt not for his 
kind. This selfishness, destructive of virtue botl. public 
and private, became universal in Hindustan after the in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah.’ About tho same timo that Madhoji 
thus sueceeded to his fathox’s ered in northern 
Malwa, a great Mahratta lady, Ahalya Bai, became, b 
the death of her son, queen-regont of the southern princi- 
polity, the head quarters of which was Indore, Bhatya 

‘ai was one of thoso womon of India who have from time 
to timo come to the front and shown great administrative 
ability and business capacity. Such an one is the presont 
distinguished Begum of Bhopal. The Peshwas of Puna 
still claimed suzorainty ovor tho ficfs of Malwa, and their 
claim was generally conceded, but both Madhoji and 
Ahalya Bai took an independent line in connexion with 
tho suocession at Indore, Ahalya Bai had beon ordered 
to adopt a succossor to hor son as rulor of Indore, but 
she had refused, and Madhoji had thon beon ordered to 
altack her and compel hor obedience to the orders of tho 
Puna rogent ; he also had refusod. Ahalya Bai proceeded 
to administer her terrifory, and she did so with marked 
success, She made Indore, which was thon only a village, 
hor capital. It speaks well for Madhoji Scindia’s generosity 
of hoart, a trait that indeed secms always to have charac- 
torized him, that he did thus refuse to take up arms against 
tho houso of his fathor’s old comrade-in-arms, His goner- 
osity was rewarded by the help that Ahalya Bai was aftor- 
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wards ablo to afford him, in furthering tho definite plans 
ho had now formed of eatving out a dominion for himself, 
not only in Central India, but in Hindustan propor, But 
tho time had not yot come whon ho could play ontirely 
for his own hand, and though ho had but recently refused 
to carry out cortain orders emanuing from Puna because 
they conflicted with his own sense of justice, he still remained 
tho most faithful sorvant of the Peshwas, Indeed, it was 
charaotoristie of him that even when he afterwards became 
aovoroign lord of Hindustan, he still posed as such : indeed, 
it bocamo almost a proverb among the Mahrattas, that 
‘Madhoji made himsclf a sovercign hy calling himself 
a servant’. <A colebrated preacher may havo had this 
Moahratta saying in his mind when, proaching at a groat 
thankegiving servico on the occasion of the return of tho 
Princo and Princess of Wales from their historio tow: in 
India, he made this noblo utterance: ‘The British rulo 
their great Empire, not by calling themselves servants, 
but by making themselves tho servants of the peoples 
they govern.’ Madhoji accompanicd the Mahratty army 
that had been sont by the Puna Darbar to oporato against 
tho Jats of Bhartpur, and to march on Dolhi. Ho com. 
manded in person a compact body of 15,000 horsemen, 
and a similar body under the command of Ahalya Bai’s 
ablo gonoral, ‘Takuji, also accompanied tho foree, ‘The Jat 
powor at this time extended from Agra to Alwar, Having 
completed theiy subjection, tho Mahrattas moved on to 
tho neighbourhood of Delhi, whore thoy remainod onoamped 
for a considerable time without entering tho city, 

Dolhi was at this time ruled in tho name of the Mogul 
emperor by a man who had been placed thoro as his 
Primo Minister by tho influence of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
This man’s namo was Najib-ud-Daulah, who vill always 
hold a high placo amongst Muhammadin officials for his 
ability and capacity for government, Myr, Vansittart, who 
was for a timo President of tho British sotUlomont in Bongal, 
wroto of him: ‘ Najib-ud-Daulah was tho only oxamplo 
in Hindustan of a character at onco groat and good, 
The Mahrattas, whogo ostensible object in thus appearing 
before Dolhi was to obtain tho right of collecting chauth, 
or one-fourth of the revenues in the torritorios where they 
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had established thoir influence, lying between the Chambal 
and the Jumna,rivors, entered into nogotiations with 
Najib, He was sagacious enough to realize that concilia- 
tion was his best policy at the time; and ho accopted an 
invitation to visit the Mehratte camp, taking with him 
his son, Zabite Khan. It is recorded that ho placed his 
son’s hand in that of the Mahratta general, Takuji, and 
roquosted his protection for him. Tis offorts to canciliate 
Madhoji, howover, proved fruitless. Tho roply of that 
gvoat chiof was charactoristic: ‘I require revenge for so 
much desolation, and so many doaths, for the blood of 
my brothers and my nephow, and my own porpotual 
mutilation, nor am I satisfied because my friend chooses 
to make this Muhammadan noble his brother. Thé real 
object of the Mahrattas, however, was the restoration to 
his throne at Delhi of tho Mogul omporor, and iyith the 
death of Najib-ud-Daulah their opportunity came.” Najib’s 
son, Zabita, a weak and worthless individual, was easily 
brushed aside, and the Mahratta chiefs thon occupied the 
palace at Delhi, and opened formal negotiations with the 

ogul omperor, This was in 1771, just before Warren 
Hastings entored upon the government of Bongal. The 
emperor at the timo was a pensioner of tho British, and 
was living undor thoir protection at Allahabad. The over- 
tures made to him by the Mahrattas through the tactful 
Takuji proved to be opportune, The emporor is recorded 
to have boon chafing under tho restraints put upon him, 
and he appears to havo had some reason for complaint, 
if it is truo, as is stated, that Uic British commandant, 
finding his rest disturbed by tho barbaric strains of the 
omporor’s palaco band, had ordored him to discontinue it, 
Any ono knowing tho ‘customs pevelling in Nativo courts 
would at onco realizo tho impolicy, to say tho loast of it, 
of such interferonce. Ono of the most prominent features 
of all Oriontal courts, great and small, is the groat arch- 
way at tho ontranco to the palace over which is located 
tho bandstand, or, as it is styled in Indian parlanco, tho 
music room; morning, noon, and night, ab the hours of 
proyor and of high festival, the strains gf barbaric music 
are wafted to overy corner of the palace, The houschold, 
indeed, awakes to the sound of strident instruments, and 
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relives to rost with it as a lullaby. In tho largo towns 
undor British administration the hours, within tho limits 
of which musio is allowed aro carefully regulated by muni. 
cipal bylaws; but, on occasions of high festivals, theso 
aro practically ignored, and no notico is talon of their 
breach, An amusing story is told of a former administrator 
of an Indian province, who has since beon a noted public 
sorvant in Ireland, and is aow a peer of tho roalm, Ho 
had issued orders that no restrictions wore to be placed 
on musical performances on the occasion of high days and 
holidays. ba one occasion ho was touring through his 
province and oncamped in the immediate outskirts of 
a largo town, Tho president of the local municipality 
asked the District officor whether, though the occasion was 
one of high festival in the native town, music was to ceaso 
at a reasonable hour, as the Lord Sahib was coming, 
‘By no means,’ said tho District officer; ‘ his lordship’s 
apecial commands are that the people may make as much 
noise as they liko on such occasions ; encourage it, thore- 
fore, don’t stop it.’ The Lord Sahib duly turned up, and 
sont for tho District officer the first thing in the morning, 
and complained bittorly to him of his rest having boon 
much disttwwbed by the noise in the native town overnight. 
Tho District officer roforred to the letter of instructions 
issued undor the sign-manual of the Govornor; and ho 
had no more tosay. A good deal of importance is attached 
by Oriontal pincos to thoir Stato bands. lt is no un- 
common thing for a Resident in Native States or a favoured 
guest to hear, as ho takes his drives abroad, tho familiar 
sirains of tho English National Anthem jssuing from tho 
instruments of a band located at some corner of the high- 
way which it is known that the carriago will pass. A 
Maharani, known to the writer, when sending* hor son Lo 
bo admitted into a college, oxpressed a wish that ho should 
ho played in by her Stato band. *Somo of theso Oriontal 
potentatos are possessed of tho tompornmont of a San), 
and they require tho services of many a David to charm 
away their melancholy. Tho writor has scon somothing 
of Oriental kings in oxilo, and he can vouch for it that 
in theso days thoir amusomonts and reoroations are not 
interfored with, Somo of their recreations are harmless 
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cnough; others may prove a menace to the noighbour- 
hood. The writer, lived opposite one of thoso uncrowned 
monarchs for somo years, but fortunately a broad river 
flowed botween his domain and that of the monarch, 
One of his favourite amusomonts was to tako tho air on 
the broad terrace of his palace and watch tho beautiful 
and graceful flight of many thousands of pigcons as they 
wheoled and circled in the air in vast squadrons. But he 
also kopt a menagorio, and tho escape of one of his full- 
blooded young tigers, which swam across the river carly 
one morning and proceeded to maul tho first man ho 
encountered, who happened to bo a European, and to kill 
some cattle, caused some considerable alarm throughout 
the countryside, but provided excellent sport. The tiger 
was disposed of after a moonlight vigil. Another of these 
oxiled monarchs, having no menagorio of his own, poriodi- 
cally desconds into nature’s monagorio in the jungles at 
tho foot of the mountains where he has mado his home, 
and he and his party shoot indiscriminately at every hoad 
of gamo thoy come across, much to the chagrin of the 
truo sportsman, ‘Cho Mahrattas wore successful in their 
ovortures, and nolwithstanding the romonstrances of tho 
British, and tho earnost advice to tho contrary that ho 
received from the Nawab Vizior of Oudh, tho emperor left 
his rotreat at Allahabad and proceeded to Delhi. Madhoji 
was entrusted with the duty of escorting tho emporor to 
his capitel, whore ho arrived almost on tho last day of 
tho yor 1771, Madhoji saw in this move an important 
step taken towards the accomplishment of his own groal 
design of securing the sovereignty of Tindustan for himself. 
As Sir Alfred Lyall has said: ‘'Tho Mahrattas treated tho 
Mogul’s kingship as a moro pagoant, using his namo as 
a pretoxt for‘ soizing moro districts, and leaving him almost 
dostitute in tho midst of a plontiful camp,” * 

Madhoji Scindia did Aot remain long at Delhi, Tho 
Mahratla armies moved out to follow up the refugee Primo 
Ministor, Zabita Khan, whose oxcosses committed in tho 
palaco during his short poriod of power, demanded just 
yolribution ; bul unfortunately chastisoment foll on_ tho 
wrong individual, Zabita Khan fled on the approach of 
the Mahrattas into Rohilkhand, leaving his family and 
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troasuro at the morey of tho Mahratlas; and his son 
received the punishment that should haye beon moted out 
to the falhor, Madhoji, having disapproved of negotia- 
tions being opened up by tho other Mahratta chiofs with 
Zabita Khan, who thoy thought might prove a more pliable 
tool than the minister who had succeeded him, left tho 
main army and withdrew into Rajputana. The Mogul 
emporgr had marched from Delhi for some distance with 
the Mahratta armies, accompaniod by his corps @élite of 
young nobles who formed his bodyguard, but whon he 
found himself boing treated with scant courtesy by tho 
Mahratta chicfs, he had left thom and retuned to Delhi. 
His corps @élite was the forerunner of that corps which, 
eroatod by Lord Curzon, is styled tho Imperial Cadot 
Corps. ‘This is the corps @élite which, in these days, has 
tho hoyour of acting on occasions of State ceremonial as 
escort to the representatives of the modern successors of 
the Mogul emperors, and whoso appearance with their 
gallant bearing, their handsome whito buff uniforms, and 
their coal-black chargors, with their leopard-skin saddlo- 
cloths, excites the admiration of all who sco thom whon 
thoy take thoir ridos abroad. A now chaptor in tho history 
of the carecr of tho great Mahratta chioftain was now 
about to open: he was for the first time to como into 
contact with tho British. Ho and the British Govornor- 
Genoral were to play a great game, and aftor a trial of 
strength, whigh was to bring out tho charactoristio traits 
of both, the great game was to end practically in » draw, 
with tho advantage, if anything, on the side of tho Mah- 
ratla, 

Whilo in Rajputana, Madhoji and the othor chiofs had 
recoived an urgont messago from tho Poshwa, Madhava 
Rao, bogging them to come to his assistance, as ho was 
alarmed at the ambitious designs of his uncle, connouly 
known as Raghoba. Beforo they sot out, howover, tho 
orisis had arrived. ‘Tho Peshwa died suddonly, and Rog- 
hobe assumed tho tillo and office of Poshwa. The ministors 
of the lato Peshwea had moanwhile removed oub of harm's 
way tho widow,and hor infant son, who was now in his 
turn proclaimed Poshwa. Thus, as has so often been bho 
caso in southorn India, a war of succession was throatencd. 
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Tho Bombay Government took advantage of the crisia to 
mako a treaty with Raghoba, by which they obtained the 
cession of tho long-coveted harbour of Bassoin and tho 
island of Salsetto, in return for a promise of mililary aid. 
The British promptly occupicd these placcs, being just in 
time, it is recorded, to forestall the Portuguese Viceroy of 
Goa, who was just sotting an expedition on foot for their 
rocovory, as he claimed thomeas Portugueso possqssions. 
It is a well-known saying in India, that in tho caso of 
rival claimants he who first gels tho car of the great man 
will win the day. Raghoba, realizing tho all-importanco 
of tho aid of Madhoji Scindia, wont off to meet him, and 
he obtained the promise of both his support and that of 
Holkar, whom he also met at Indore. But the queen- 
yogent, Ahalya Bai, whose sympathios were naturally with 
the late Peshwa’s widow and hor infant son, wes soon 
ablo to dissuade them from giving Raghoba their activo 
support, They thorefore detached thomselves from their 
alliance with Raghoba, and aftor a short poriod of observa- 
tion, thoy joined forces with the astute leador of Raghoba’s 
opponents, Nana Farnavis, Thore had boon some diffor- 
ences of opinion between tho Bombay and the ist ag 
Govornmonts on the subject of tho support of Raghoba, 
and the latter had at first loaned towards an arrangemont 
with the Puna rogency undor Nana Farnavis. But that 
iinistor had shown his hand too clearly as an invoterato 
foe to all British policy, and had welcomod at his court 
a Fronch advonturor, who had given himself out as an 
onvoy from the King of Franco; ordovs, moreover, had 
arrived from England thet Raghoba was to bo supported. 
‘Tho Bombay Government acted precipitately with the 
usual rosult thab follows from such action. Their forces, 
comimandod,’it has boon said, ‘ by a valoludinarian of ripo 
years, but raw oxporienco,’ encountered those undor tho 
command of Madhoji, ¢nd wore decisively defeated by 
that ablo gonoral, ‘Tho historian records that Madhoji, 
always urbano and cloment, exacted tho fullest surronder 
feo At the samo time, ho is said to have oxpressed 
his adumiration of the gallant bearing of the British soldiers 
to one of tho officors in these torms: ‘ What soldicra 
yours orot their line is like a red brick wall, and whon 
K2 
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ono falls another stops into the gap. I hopo some day 
to fight on the samo sido’; and ho added, ‘ Such are the 
troops that € should like to have.’ 1b is furthor said, that 
from this time he began to hesitate in a schome he had 
beon maturing of forming a gonoral combination of tho 
Mahratte confodoracy against the Knglish, 

Whilo Madhoji was undecided as to the attitude he 
shouldyadopt towards tho Inglish, thero was no indecision 
in tho policy of his grout rivel in statecraft, Warren 
Tastings. lle know his man and rovognized in him the 
most poworful chief of the Mahratta confederation, CMe 
knew also that ho was bound to have a bout with the 
English beforo ho could make up his mind, and he deter. 
mined to give him the opportanily. Tho result was in 
accordance with his oxpoctations: Sir Alfred Lyall has 
recorded it; ‘ Aftor sevoral sharp skirmishos with tho 
English troops, and tho loss of the fortress of Gwalior 
taken by escalade (a brilliant and ane | oxploit of Captain 
Popham, one of the forgotton Anglo-Indian heroos), Scindia 
discovered that his intorest lay in coming to an under. 
standing.’ If Hastings had known his man, Seindia now 
recognized the true quality of his great opponent. ‘Tho 
great duel was ovor, and ‘ nover again’, records tho his- 
torian, ‘oven in the woakest poriod of Shore and Corn- 
wallis, did Scindia appear in arms against tho British, or 
fail in rospect to thoir expressed claims or wishes, Tt is 
a prime charadtoristic of Warron Lastings that, whatovor 
he did was dono for good, ho never built with bad matorials 
or on foundations of sand. It is equally charactoristio of 
Scindia that ho nevor, when once he had loarnt them, 
forgot tho limits of his own strongth.’ 

Tho gonorous policy pursued by Warron Castings in his 
final nogotiations with Seindia met with itt own reward, 
Maving dotofmined to romain on good torma with tho 
British, Soindia showed his good ill in a vory handsome 
manner, and ho intorvened actively in bringing about «a 
Tronty of peace betweon tho British and the Mahratta 
Power, Of tho 'lroaty of Salbai, signed in 1782, tho 
historian has said: ‘This Troaly marked an opovh in 
history. It was by means of that Troaty that, without 
annoxing a square mile of territory, the British Powor 
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became virtually paramount in the greater part of tho 
Indian poninsula, every province of which, with the excop- 
tion of Mysore, acknowledged that Power as tho great 
universal poacomaker. It was no mean title.” It is no 
insignificant testimony Lo Scindia’s character, and reputa- 
tion for honesty of purpose, that the astutc Brahman who 
controlled affairs at Puna, Nana Farnavis, should havo 
congonted to his thus acting?as plonipotentiary sor tho 
British in the cause of peace, At the same time it must 
not bo forgotten that Scindia had obtained very excellent 
terms for himself. Ile had now what ho particularly 
wanted, a free hand in Contral India and Hindustan, Ib 
is a striking testimony to tho statesmanship of Warren 
Hastings that ho should have realized that il was to the 
interest of the British, now that the Mogul empire had 
fallon, and that thoy had taken such portions of itms were 
required for their commercial purposes, that the rest of 
tho poninsula should be under the rule most conducive to 
poaco and order, and that rule was ovidently Scindia’s. 
Cho historian has said: ‘ Hastings, the only British Ruler 
in India who never mado an annexation, scoured the 
interests of his country in tho best way by leaving the 
rost: of the country not ruled by tho British, sotting apart 
of course the Lorritories of Tipu and tho Nizam, in the 
hands of his wisest and ablest contemporary. In tho great 
compotitive examination which had beon going on for 
many years, Scindia had como out first and taken all the 
prizes.’ ILastings followed up tho Troaty of Salbai by 
dispatching a mission to Delhi, as though to publish tho 
new allianeo to the world, and his advico to the heir- 
apparent of the emperor whon ho subsequently met him 
at Lucknow, to go to Madhoji Scindia, was all in keeping 
with his policy of supporting & man whom ho had recog. 
nized to bo a true rulor of mon. if 

‘Tho groat prize for Which Scindia_was contending was 
nothing loss than tho command of Delhi, and with it of 
the porson of tho Mogul emperor, Both he and Warren 
Tastings had long recognized that the sovoreignty of 
Tlindustan would be vested in the Powey that possessed 
this command. Tastings, indeed, had beon much tempted, 
soya Sir Alfred Lyall, just boforo he quitted India for 
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sood, by tho project of sending an oxpedition to Dolhi 
‘or tho purpose of sotting up the Gront Mogul again on 
his feot, and of making English influence paramount at 
his capital. A forcign writer has said: ‘Tho rospeot for 
the house of “Timur was such, that although tho whole 
peninsula had hoon gradually drawn from its direct 
authority there was nob a prince in India who dared eall 
himse#! king, Sheh Alam *was still seated on the throne 
of the Mogul, and all was still done in his name? Tho 
time when the British were to invest themsolves with the 
authority at Delhi that Scindia coveted, was not yot, and 
ho continued therefore on his course undisturbed. But 
first ho had to clear out of his way his old friend and ally, 
Holker, in whom ho now saw a rival. This ho only suc- 
cecded in doing aftor a desperate fight. With his ocoupa- 
tion of Agra, and Delhi, and the capture of Aligarh, his 
supromacy in Hindustan soon becamo assured, At Delhi 
ho was recsived in audience by tho emperor, who con- 
forred upon him two patonts, one appointing tho Poshwa, 
whose humble sorvant Scindia still professed to be, the 
nominal Vicegoront of tho Empire, tho acting Vicogeront 
being Scindia himself, the other giving him the command 
of the army as the Peshwa’s doputy, At the samo timo 
the provinces of Agra and Delhi wore assigned to him as 
scourity for the pay of tho troops. Scindia’s political aim 
in all this, Sir Alfred Lyall has said, was to maintain his 
own indopendinee of the Mahratta confedoration without 
at tho samo timo dissolving it, It was still to be a powerful 
weapon Lo bo wielded whenever it might booome necessary 
to arrogt tho rapidly growing predominance of tho British, 
Scindia was sagacious enough to seo that with tho appoint. 
mont of Lord Cornwallis in 1786, tho samo year that aay 
himgelf firmly ostablished in ‘Delhi, and with a largo and 
woll-eppointed army in ocoupation of tho country round 
that capital, the status of tho British in India had matorially 
changed, Sir Alfred Lyall has vocorded the chango that 
had como about: ‘Tu the year 1786 we find tho Mnglish 
sovereignty openly established in India mder a Govornor 
Genofal investdtl with plenary authority by tho repre- 
sontatives of tho UMnglish nation, ‘Tho transformation of 
the chiof Govornorship of a chartored commercial company 
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into o senatorial proconsulship was now virtually accom- 
plished: and with tho accession of Cornwallis thoro sot 
in » new ora of accolorated advance.’ Honcoforth Scindia 
scoms to have kept before him the possibility of having 
to form a combination against the English as against 
a forcign Powor which throatencd tho subjugation of all 
India, And. it is not improbable that had he not died 
promaturoly as ho did, thatagreat struggle botwgen tho 
British and tho Mahrattas for supremacy that did evontually 
como about a few short years after his death, might have 
taken placo at an carlicr date, when, with such a man as 
himsolf to take supremo command for the Mahrattas, its 
issuo might have been more doubtful. Ono of his first 
acts on fecling his position assured at Delhi sooms to point 
to this; he domanded from the immediato successor of 
Woarron Hastings, Sir John Macpherson, in tho namo of 
His Majesty tho Emperor, paymont of tribute by the 
Company for their possessions in Bengal. When ho found 
tho British authorities firm on this point, he had the good 
sense to retire from the position ho had takon up, and 
friendly rolations wero not disturbed, Indeed, it is re- 
corded that the good tompor and judgoment hoe showed 
in offoring oxplanations won the admiration of the British, 
and had the effoot of practically strengthoning tho alliance. 

Not vory far from Delhi to the south there stands pio- 
turesquely situated on the high banks of tho Jumna, a city 
which has vory sacred associations for all Hindus, Mathura 
by namo. Noar it is anothor place almost as much revored 
by thom as their most holy city of Bonares : this is Brinda- 
ban, which, with its countloss shrines, somo of the more 
ancioné in red sandstone, and of simplor if grander archi- 
tooture than tho magnificont modorn constructions in white 
marble, still oxercises a fascination over the minds and 
imaginations of all devout Hindus, mainly owing fo its 
association in their minds with tho life history of their 
popular, if somowhat legendary divinity, Krishna. To 

athura Scindia, feeling his position sccuro, now retreated : 
it was always a favourite place of retirement for him, when- 
over ho had plans to mature. Ho realizgd that thao wero 
many rocks shead and that ho would havo to stoor very 
carefully if his recently constructed ship of State wore not 
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to suffor shipwreck altogether. Clouds, indeod, woro alroady 
gothoring, and a storm was oventually to burst which, 
though it did not cast that ship ontively on the rooks to bo 
broken up, was Lo tomporarily cause ib (ovum hard and fast 
aground. [Te know that tho Mogul emporor, though he 
owed a good deal to him for his considorato treatmont, was 
quito ready to lond a favourablo car to any intriguos against 
him fomentod by his manypenemics among the omporor’s 
Muharimadan cntournge. Io was dostinod, also to make 
onomios of many of the brave and chivalrous Rajput clans. 
Meditating on all this, it occurred to him that ho might take 
# lesson from tho English, Io had seon something of 
their methods, and what an important place commerea 
hold in their policy : ho had also noted the advantage to 
be dorived from the possossion of a woll-disciplined standing 
army as against the feudal system on which ho had hitherto 
had to depend. He had himself had exporience of tho 
pecan of discipline to which oven Indian troops could 

6 brought undor a propor system of training undey skilled 
Ewropoan officors, and. he detormined to tako a leaf out of 
tho English book, just as the English had taken ono out of 
the Jfrench boak. Abovo all, he vealized the importanco of 
tho choico of fit agonts to help him carry oul his plana, Tlo 
had indced always realized this; he would not sree boon 
the statesman and ruler of mon that he had already proved 
himsolf 10 be, had ho not dono so. Tle had the powor, 
given only to a,fow, and to thoso few only beonuso of thoir 
commanding genius and porsonalily, of attracting the 
ablost mon to his service, and of retaining thoir loyally and, 
indeod, winning their affoction ; and ono reason for this 
was largoly tho fot that having once choson his man, ho 
trusted him implicitly. ‘Tho first thing ho did, thorefore, 
on emerging from his robiromont, was to Jook out for such a 
suilablo agont.« Ho was fortamate in finding in the colobratod 
Fronchman, do Boigno, one such ready to his hand, Soindia 
had already noted do Boigno as far back as 1783. Co was 
at tho time travelling in India and was the boaror of lotbers 
of introduction to somo of tho chiols of Rajputana from 
Warron Tastings. To had beon endeavouring to got 
sorvico in the Jaipur State. When ho came undor the ken 
of Scindia, he was helping a Jat prince to concort plana 
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for raising tho sioge of a fort that Scindia was bosieging. 
Scindia at onco gaw the morit of tho plan suggested by 
do Boigno. Te compleincd to Warron Ilastings of tho 
action of the Trenchman. Warron Tlastings thereupon 
invited the man to visit him at Calcutta, as ho wished to 
havo a talk with him. The issuo of this conversation was 
that de Boigno returned to the north and took service with 
Scindia himsolf, De Boigno vas altogether a remgrkablo 
man and Soindia never had reason to rogret his choice. 
Ono of tho first caves of an administrator is tho all-impor- 
tant cuostion of financo, and Scindia had to devise moans 
for raising sufficiont revenue to carry on his administration, 
Those measures wore destined to bring him into collision 
with the Rajput clans. In furthorance of his schemo for 
carrying on a successful commercial enterprise, he found 
it nocesyary to keep open communications between his 
southern principality in Malwa and Delhi. A fort stood 
in tho way of the full accomplishment of his plans: it 
belongod to a olan of Chauhan Rajputs, as the most bluc- 
blooded. of this historic raco aro styled, the head of which 
claimed to bo the Windupat or sovoreign lord of the Iindus : 
ib was a claim basod upon his lineal descont from tho 
famous Hindu monarch, Prithivaj. Scindia succeeded in his 
enterprise, and obtainod possession of tho fort, but his 
aotion did not tend to conciliato the Rajputs. One incident 
that occured during the progress of the operations speaks 
highly for tho chivalry of this noble raco,» Seindia’s wifo 
was journoying at tho timo from Puna to Mathura: sho 
was accompanied by the wives and childron of many of his 
officors, It was foaved that tho Rajputs might surprise 
and out up tho escort, Seindia thoroupon wrote to the 
Diwan of the Bhopal Stato, and at his intorccasion the 
Rajput chiottain, Shor Singh, who had taken up tho cause 
of his clansman, secured. for tho travellers en unimolosted 
and honowrablo passage through tho toxritory of Scindia’s 
opponent, Soindia acknowledged tho courtesy in a hand- 
some lottor, Tinanoial necessities soon compelled him to 
take stops which raised all the great Rajput houses against 
him, ‘In tho course of his oxamination ‘to the titles of 
tho grent Jaghirdars, ho found many that could not bo 
proved, and ho proceeded to resume all such, A formidablo 
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combination was formed against. him, headed by tho chiofs of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur. Other hpstile combinations 
soon followod. Among the agonts whom Seindia had boon 
compolled to omploy wore certain Muhammadans on whom 
hesoonfound he could not roly. [tisrocorded that Scindia’s 
accession to his fathor’s principality had not been altogothor 
pleasing to some of the older adhoronts of tho faiily, 
owingsto the bar sinister tifvt crossed his cseutehoon : and 
they had shown thei displeasure in such a way that Scindia 
had to look olxewhoro for agents than to the mon of his 
own Stato, Among these was a Muhammadan, Ismail Bog 
by namo, This man took the opportunity of an ongago- 
ment with tho alliod Rajpuls, of desorting with all his groat 
force of horsemon and footmen and his powerful artillery, 
to the enomy, with tho result that after threo days’ hard 
fighting, Scindia had to rotire before the victorious ie 
to his own fortress of Gwalior, accompanied by his faithful 
Fronch honchman. Ho managod to rotive, howevor, in 
good ordor. Ilo is said to havo sont off an oxpross to Puna 
to ask tho Peshwa for reinforcoments ‘for the common cause 
of Maharashtra’, But tho Peshwa was not too cagor to 
assist tho cause of a man who was aiming, ho well know, 
not only at political, but also at commorcial supremacy. 
Indeed, the rock on which tho unity of tho Mahratta 
confederacy was to split was tho mutual jealousy created 
by their commorcial rivalry. 

A now enomy now appoared ab Delhi itsolf in the person 
of that son of tho former Pathan promior of Delhi, Ghulam 
Kadir by namo, whom, it has boon alveady related, the 
Mahvattas caught hold of whon in pursuit of his father, 
and maltreated. Ifo had nursed his revenge, but soon had 
tho opportunity of satiating it to the full, not on the Mah- 
ratias, but on the porson of their ponsionor, tho Mogul 
emporor. ‘This man suceceded in obtaining a commanding 
position at Dolhi for a timo, and the Mahratta garrison loft 
by Scindia had to retire, Tho omporor had bean playing 
fast and looso with Seindia : ho had boon intriguing both 
in seerot and oponly, and Scindia dotormined to leave him 
soverely alono aad let him learn a lesson; and very badly 
was tho emporor destined to faro ab the hands of his now 
so-called frionds, the Muhammadan nobles, Tamail Bog, and 
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Ghulam Kadir, who had for tho time joined hands togothor, 
cach in pursuit of hia own onds. Thoy had made up their 
minds that the emporor had much treasure concealed in the 
palace, and when fair means failed thom they had recourse 
to the foulest. ‘The man Ghulam Kadir was the principal 
agent in the inhuman treatment accorded the emperor : 
ho had intoreopted a letter which the emperor had written 
to Scindia Lo imploro his aid, a 4d mado it the lover fpr fresh 
orveltics, Ilis brutality culminated in his having tho 
eyes of the omperor cut out by the knivos of his Pathans, 
But Nomesia soon arrived. Tis old companion, Ismail Beg, 
had deserted a cause so discreditable, and had again joined 
hands with Scindia’s faithful commander, the quondam 
wator-carrier, Rana Khan. Thoy drovo Ghulam Kadir 
out of Dolhi and pursucd him closely : some peasants gavo 
him up, and he was gent undor oscort to Soindia, vho had 
bogun to re-establish his ascondancy and had recoverod 
Agra and was again in his old retreat at Mathura. On tho 
way he foll out with his escort, who meted out to him still 
worse troatmont than he had accorded the emporor, They 
pub oub his eyes, mutilated him, and finally hanged him 
on a tree by the wayside, Scindia had the mangled trunk 
sont to the sightless old emporor at Dolhi, ‘ surely,’ says 
the historian, ‘tho most ghastly offering thet was ever 
presented in that beautiful audience-chamber of tho Moguls, 
tho Diwan-i-Khass, or hall of privaio audience.’ The 
omporor is recorded to havo ondured his’ sufferings with 
that dignity and fortitude that became his exalted position. 
Ife was @ bit of a poot and philosopher : and ho gave vent 
to his feolings in this plaintive odo : 


T seo nono but Theo, O Most Tigh { to havo pity on me, 

Yot poradvonture, Timur Shab, my kinsman, may come 
to my aid. o 

And Madhoji Scindia, who is as a son to mo, will avengo 
my Cartso. 

Aaaf-ad-Dauloh also t and the chiofs of the Inglish, they 
too may come Lo my relief. 

Shame wore it if princes and nobles gathered not tggothor, 

To tho ond that thoy might bring mo help. 


Soindia’s first care on being restored, to his own again was 
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tho reorganization of his army. Do Boigno, having soon 
his mastor safely throngh his darkest hour, had obtained 
his permission to loavo his sorvioo for a timo: and had since 
been working at his own indigo concern near Luoknow. 
Scindia, anxious Lo have his services again, now offered 
him tho appointment of Genoral Commandant. Do Boigna 
accepted ; his first duty was to piel a mutiny of the troops, 
which Jo sucecoded in offecfing by tho cxorcixo of judicious 
tact. Seindia had: just reorganized his army whon ho found, 
himself confronting a hostilo combination of Rajputs and 
Moguls. He sucecoded in proventing a junction of the 
forees, and with tho holp of tho strategy of do Boigne and 
another distinguished Fronchman, Porron, he beat them 
‘in dotail, but not till after a gallant struggle on tho part 
of the Rajputs. It is interesting to note that tho Rajput . 
chieftain of Jodhpur made an attompt to win do Boigno 
over to the Rajput alliance. Ho offered him as a bribo 
the town of Ajmir and the surrounding country; but he 
did not know his man: ho mistook him for a ‘moro 
military adventurer, Doe Boigno’s grim reply to the offer 
was ‘ thatSoindia had already bestowed upon him not only 
Ajmir, but all the territories of Jaipur and Jodhpur’. When 
tho Rajput chiofs finally submitted, tho groat fortross of 
Mategae, which ovorlooks Ajmir, suvrendovod to Soindia. 
To maintain his suprome position Scindia augmontod his 
army, and especially tho legion which ho had placed undor 
the command cf do Boignoe: ho assigned « largo tract. of 
country oxtonding southwards fram Delhi to Mathure for 
its support. A military historian hag givon a vomarkablo 
testimony to the charactor of this gallant Fronchman ; ‘It 
is not tho lonst of tho advantages arising from do Boigno’s 
morit that in his military capacity ho should hayo softened, 
by means of an admirable porseverance, tho ferocious and 
alinost savago*charactor of tho Mahrattns. Ho submitted 
to tho discipline and to tho civilization of Kuropoan armies 
soldiors who, till thon, had boon regarded as barbarians, 
and to such an oxtont did ho snoceod that tho rapacious 
liconso which had formorly beon common aniong thom camo 
at lasinto bo looked upon ag infamous, avon by tho moanost 
soldior.” De Boigno was somothing moro than a military 
gonius : in tho administration of the torritory which Soindia 
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had assigned for the upkeep of his logion, he showed that 
he possossed tho very highest qualitics of tho civil adminis- 
trator. Tho samo writer who wrote of his military capacity, 
wroto thus of his administrativo ability: ‘It was de Boigno 
who made it possible for Scindia to rulo in Hindustan at 
tho same time that ho was controlling tho councils of Puna. 
Té was do Boigne who introduced into the North-West 
Provinces the germs of that ci\il adininistration whjch the 
English havo sinco successfully ‘developed.’ 

cindia’s attention was now again attracted to Puna. 
Ho had cortain roasons for being somowhat uneasy ab a 
reconé change in tho political situation which had been 
croatod in India by tho alliance formed between tho Peshwa, 
at the instance of his shrewd Brahman ministor, Nana 
Farnavis, and tho British, for the ostensible purpose of 
participating in tho campaign which Lord Cornwallis had 
sob on foot against Tipu, Sultan of Mysore. Seindia, it 
is recorded, had offered his own services to Lord Cornwallis, 
only stipulating that he might be allowed two battalions 
of British soldiors to sorvo as his bodyguard: but to his 
chagrin his offer had beon refused. Whon ho hoard of tho 
now turn of ovonts, thereforc, ho detormincd that his pre- 
sence was necessary ab Puna. Ho also had afurthor object : 
ho wanted to sco for himself what Takuji Holker was about 
at Indoro, Ho travelled to Puna by way of Malwa: and 
his suspisjons woro arousod whon he found the Indoro chief , 
engaged in forming an army on the modol of his awn. Tho 
famous queon-regent, Ahalya Bai, was now growing old. 
Scindia had an opportunity of sooing tho great work sho 
had achieved : sho had been a most vigorous yulor, and tho 
poriod of hor rule, and that which followed for some years 
after, while the offect of her rule still remained, was known 
ax ‘Tho golden ago of Malwa’. A femalo contemporary 
of Ahalya Bai has thus doseribed her : ‘ Ahalya Bai is not 
beantbifil, but the light of Hoaven is upon hor face.’ Scindia 
had not hoon Jong absent from his dominions whon his 
suspicions of tho attitude of tho Holkar chief wore justified. 
He made a dotermined offort in combination with Scindia’s 
old onomy, Ismail Bog, to dispute with Scipdia tho syprom- 
aoy of Hindustan. THis designs wore only finally frustratod 
by tho efforts of do Boigno and Perron, backed up by his 
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great Malwatte gonoral, Lakwa Dada. As long as Seindia 
lived, no furthor attompt was mado to dispute his authority 
in Hindustan. ILis authority was recoghived as oxtonding 
from tho boundarios of tho Punjab to the frontiors of Rohil- 
khand, and from tho river Jumna to tho banks of the 
Norbudda, But the Doecan was still closed against him, 
and so long as this was the case, he could not fool his position 
seoure ; and in his cosivo togaltain a position of supromacy 
in the Deccan may be scon' the secret of his offer to Lord 
Cornwallis to take part in the campaign against ‘Tipu, and 
of his visit to Pana, whore ho hoped to obtain a povition 
of ascendancy ovor the youthful Poshwa, ‘Tho wily and 
astute Naso Marnavis saw through all this, for Scindia was 
a man of transparont honosty, and ho was no match for tho 
man who has boon styled the Mahratta Machiavolli, From 
the day, thorefore, that Scindia sot foot in Puna those 
‘secret intrigues commenced that thwarted his plans, and 
doubtless wore not without their influence in bringing 
about his promature doath, for ho novor loft Puna alive: 
ho arrived thero in thomonth of Jung, 1782, and in Fobruary, 
1704, he died suddonly, and undor somewhat suspicious 
circumstances, But without actually charging tho Nana 
with hiring assassins to bring about his death, tho British 
historian contents himsolf with saying ‘Tho death of 
Madhoji was an evont of grout political importance, as 
ho Was inimical to the overgrown ascendancy of tho Brah- 
mans’. a : 

It has been said by a writor that tho true indox to the 
character of this great Maliretia chieftain was a charac 
toristio which ho hatl inhorited from his ancostors, contont- 
mont with tho aubstanoo of power and a contompt for bho 
trappings of Stato. So long os tho real powor was his ho 
was willing to forgo tho tillo, This charnoboristio, indeod, 
ho shared witlr othors of his raco. And yot mnothor gharav- 
toristio he possessed which is common to many a grows 
nan, end not alone fo those of Oriontal origin, This was 
& love of theatrical display. Theso two charactoristicn 
roocived perhaps thoir best illustration on tho oveasion of 
the two Darbars which tho Poshwe gave in his honour syon 
after his arrival in Puna. Tho account which his biographor 
has given of what happened at those is amusing and intor- 
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esbing, The scenc on the first day showed Seindia in his 
charactoristic attitudo of assumed humility :-the scone on 
the second day shéwed him as impressing tho minds.of the 
multitude with his real power. Simplicity, it has beon said, 
was tho order of the day at tho first Darbar, magnificence 
the koy-note of the second Darbar. The scene at the first 
Darbar has been thus described :—‘ Tho virtual sovereign 
rulor of Hindustan, victorious ines or diplomacy ovexall op- 
ponents, lord of vast provinces ahd of unconquered legions, 
ho approached the State onclosure on foot, leaving his 
olephant and his bodyguard of gronadiors under European 
officers at the confines of his own camp. Onentoring tho 
Darbar tont he took hisstation below all the officials present. 
When the Peshwa appeared, Scindia made his obcisance with 
the rest, and declining tho invitation to beseated, produced 
a bundle, out of which ho unwrapped a pair of now slippors. 
“This,” he was heard to murmur, “ was my father’s occu- 
pation and it must also be mine,” Then roverently ro- 
moving tho slippors which the young chiof had been wearing, 
he wrapped them in tho cloth from which ho had taken 
tho now pair, and having laid them boforo tho Poshwa, 
pormittod himself to accept tho reiterated invitation to bo 
soated, still carrying the Peshwa’s old shoos undor his arm’. 
On tho occasion of the second Darbar, ‘he formally invested 
the Peshwa with the offico of the Vicegerent of the Empiro, 
and with its symbolical insignia, exhibiting at the samo 
timo the patents from tho cmperor, one gf which made 
tho offico of deputy horoditary in his family, and the othor 
forbado tho slaughtor of homed cattle” But apart from 
those chavactoristios, Madhoji possessed others which, as 
his poppies hay woll said, cause him to stand on a pedestal 
high abovo all othor Asiatic public mion of his time, . ‘Tho 
foot that ho’ was sorved with fidolity and affection by his 
subordinates, and that he was admired for dis many ox- 
oollent qualitics of head and heart by so many men of 
divorso races and opinions, Inglishmon, Frenchmen, Mah- 
rabtes, and Muhammadans, points to a universal recognition 
of this superiority. Not only did this superiority show 
ilsolf in his capacity for rule, but in his high moral chayactor. 
Té has boon said of a modern Indian Ruler: ‘Ho is pro- 
ominontly a man to be trusted.” Tho samo may bo said 
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of Madhoji, and no greator praise can a man wish for, "his 
skelch may woll concludo with this oulogy of his biographer : 
* Alike by what ho did, and what ho veltained from doing, 
by his conquests in war, and by his administration in peaco, 
Madhava Rao Scindia proved himself a wise and useful 
ruler, and ho was both a precursor and a factor in tha 
esteblishmont of a rulo slrongor and more bonoficont then 
his owa.’ e 


CHAPTER VI 


THR STRUGGLE WITH “THE MUITAMMADAN 
POWERS OF The SOUTIL 
Haran Ant, 1717-1782, ano Tipu Suman, 1753-1799 


In his Brief History of the Indian Peoples, Sir W. W. 
Huntor has said: ‘ Authentic history in southern India 
begins with the Ilindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, or Nar- 
singha, from 1118 to 1565 a.p. The capital can still bo 
traced within tho Macias district of Bellary, on the right 
bank of tho Tunga-bhadra 1river—vast ruins of tomples, 
fortifications, tanks and bridges haunted by hyonas and 
snakes, Tor at least threo centuries, Vijayanagar ruled 
over the southern part of the Indian poninsula, ts Hindu 
Rajas waged war and made peace on oqual torms with 
the Muhammadan States of tho Deccan, Theso States, 
however, oventually combined against it, and, aided by a 
rebellion within Vijayanagar itself, overthrow it at Talikot 
in 1665, The battle of Talikot marks tho final downfall 
of Vijayanagar as a groat Hindu kingdom. But its local 
Hindu chiefs or Nayaks kopt hold of their respective fiefs, 
from those Nayaks are desconded the well-known Palogars 
of the Madras Prosidoncy and the Maharajas of Mysore.’ 
Somo of theso southern Hindu chieftains, howover, wore not 
indigonous 10 the country whore thoy had established thom. 
selves, and wero practically foreignors, Sueh was tho case 
with the founders of tho dynasty, known as the Woodiars, 
or princes, the ancesta%s of tho Maharajas of Mysore. 
Thoy had originally come south from Kathiawav on tho 
wost of India, and having conquoed some of tho smallor 
States, gradually, as the Vijayanagar dynasty becamo 
weaker and weaker, absorbed them, and egtablishings their 
hoad quarters al Soringapatam, practically founded the 
kingdom of Mysore, ‘Tho wholo éf their territories did 
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not comprise moro than half of tho prosent Mysore Stato. 
Tho most able of these carly Mysore pulers was Chikka 
Raj, who appears to havo beon a braye soldier and a good 
administrator. To had beon recognized by the Woporor 
Aurangzib, and had recoived from him tho title of Jagat 
Diwan and anivory throne, He died in 1704 : his successors 
proved incompetont, and al power gradually passed into 
tho hands of their ministors: a parallel to this may bo seon 
in the history of the Mahratias. After the year 1783, 
when tho direct descont failed, all power passcd into the 
hands of the commanders-in-chief, who clected the chiefs 
moro or less at thoir will, Practically, therefore, tho 
destinies of the State were controlled by the army: and 
it was under this condition of affairs that Haidar Ali was 
able to rise to prominence. 

Haidar Ali was the son of a man who had ovailed him- 
self of tho opportunities that tho times presented to a man 
fond of advonturo and onterpriso to raise himself from 
the position of a private soldicr to that of commandor of 
a band of merconarics omployed by tho Muhammadan 
governor of a district known as Siva, Tlis carly experiences 
wero bitter enough and calculated to leave a lasting im- 
pression on his character. ‘lho son of the man in whoso 
servico his father had beon, having first extorted from 
his family by methods of torture all they possessed, cast 
them adrift to seck a refuge clsowhere. Tho family took 
up thoir resideaco at Bangaloro: and Haidar Ali and his 
brother ontored the sorvico of tho Mysore Raja’s minister, 
Haidar Ali himsolf very soon attracted attention as a gallant 
and daring soldior, and as a keon sportsman, full of dash 
and energy. Tho times wore such as wore woll calculated 
to bring any man possossing such qualiliog rapidly to 
tho front. Tho Mysoroan troops, in which Maidar Ali soon 
hold an important command, wore ongaged in the wara 
that aroso in connoxion with tho disputed succossions 
among the reigning familios, both ab ITaidarabad and ab 
Arcot, and that followed on the death of the able and 
poworful Nizam-ul-Mulk of Maidarabad, in 1748, Waving 
for s¢mo time taken tho sido of tho princes whose cause 
had been ospoused by, tho English, the Mysore minister 
went ovor to the Fronch party. This brought Haidar Ali 
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for the firet time into collision with the English ; his first 
encounter did not, give him a very high opinion of their 
atratogy, as ho succeeded in capturing a convoy and sovoral 
guns. This carly success of his doubtloss influenced his 
Tator policy, whon ho himself as rulor of Mysoro took up 
an attitude of hostility against tho English. Taving 
a more or loss independont conmand, Haidar Ali was not 
slow 10 avail himself of his position to inereaso lis own 
influenco. Ho rapidly increased the number of the troops 
under his command, a mattor of no groat difficulty at a 
period whon, as Sir Alfred Lyall hag shown, a man had 
only to prove himself a famous and fortunate loader to 
attract to his standard any number of the morcenary bands 
that worcloose about the country. In ordor to gain also that 
woalth that was essential to the progress of his schemes 
of aggrandizemont he took into his service an astute Mah- 
zetia Brehman, onc Khande Rao by name, who became 
his confidontial adviser and accountant, is appointment 
as Governor of Dindigul gavo him an excellent opportunity 
to add to his wealth, and ho succeeded in acoumulating 
a considerablo amount by plundering the petty chiefs in tho 
neighbourhood. He scems to have been over an admirer 
‘of the French, and he employed several French artificers 
in the arsenal which he established at Dindigul. 

Tho difficullios which tho Mysore State soon experionced 
from tho aggression of its stronger neighbours proved 
Haidar Ali’s groatost opportunity, and out? of theso diffi- 
culties he omerged practically master of affairs, but not 
Ull he had oxporionced » crisis that nearly put an ond to 
his career for over, and which was brought about by the 
double-doaling of his scerotary, tho wily Mahratta Brah- 
man, Khandg Rao, Tho Nizam of Ilaidarabad had heavy 
amroars of tributo to collect from Mysore : he was the, first 
to arrive with his Fronch ally, tho famous Sf, do Bussy : 
and ho only departed afain aftor tho tomplos had been 
deapoiled and tho palace ransacked for tho Crown jowels 
to pay his demands, ITo had boon only just bought off 
whon a far more formidable onomy appeared in the porson 
of Balaji Baji Rao, tho Mehratta Poshwe, Ho algo de- 
manded a heavy contribution : ang his domand was met 
by tho assignmont of cortain districts ay scourity for futuro 
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paymont, As, owing to tho advico of Taidar Ali, who had 
heon hastily summoned to tho palace, the revenue of these 
districts was not paid to them, the Mahrattas returned 
and annexed thom. Haidar Ali in’ this omergenoy was 
appointed commander-in-chief of tho Mysore army, and 
suocecded in scouring the restitution of tho distrivta by 
the Mahrattas, tho only condition the Mahrattas attached 
to theragreoment ho madg with thom being the paymont 
of 2 large sum of moneys THalf this amount was raised 
by a forced contribution: the Mahratta bankers accepted 
Haidar’s porsonal security for the other half. ‘Cho Mysoro 
government ontrusted to him the collection of the revenues 
of the districts, and on his return to the capital, after the 
Mahrattes had withdrawn from Mysore territory, he was 
invosted by tho grateful Raja with the tithe of Fateh Haidar 
Bahadur in placo of his older title, which was simply Haidar 
Nayak. ‘This still further increased his importanco, and 
with the new powers given him of collecting revenue he 
was on tho way to becoming tho first man in tho State. 
It was at this poriod of his careor that intrigues bogan to 
be sot on foot in the palaco. ‘ho old saying, ‘ Cherchos 
la fomme,’ is as truo in the Wast as it isin the West, ‘Tho 
Bani had long looked with resentment at tho ascondancy 
which the Mysore minister had succeeded in gaining over 
the young Raja, and she obtained Haidar Ali’s axsistanco 
- to got him removed from powor. Haidar Ali accomplished 
this with tho assistanco of his scoretary. The restlt was 
not altogethor what tho Rani had expected: she had only 
exchanged ono master for another, and that other soon 
proved himsolf a hard tagkmastor: and the young Raja 
was kept by him in a stato of subservioney end thral- 
dom far more severe than before. This shanged the 
altitude of tho Rani towards Haidar: and.sho won over 
to hor side hfs scerotary and man of alfaira, Khando Rao, 
Tho Mahrattas were taken into’ counsel by those tyyo : 
and Haider Ali only just escaped capturo by riding for his 
lifo to Bangalore, It was a famous ride, ninoty-cight milox 
in twonty hours, bul Haidar had lost all hie treasure, and 
artilley: and hiv troops wero on the point of annihilation 
at tho hands of the Mahvattas whon thoy wore suddenly 
recalled to Puna, where news had reached the Peshwa of 
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tho disastrous battle of Panipat, Haidar Ali and Khando 
Rao met in the gpon field, with tho rosult that victory 
Jay with tho latter: Haidar Ali now had recourse to somo 
of those stratagems for which his namo is famous: by 
ono he obtained from the Mysoro ministor, who still hold 
nominal rank, the command of a body of troops, and the 
title of commander-in-chiof, by another he brought about 
Khando Rao’s flight from the, field to the capital, and 
marching with one of his rapid’ movemonts on that placo 
he easily defoated the Raja’s foreos, with the result that 
they promptly acknowledged his authority, Ho again got 
control of affairs, and soon turned his attention to increasing 
his influonco by further conquests. His treatment of his 
quondam secretary, who had behaved so treachcrously, 
was, if ruthloss, marked by a certain amount of humour, 
Lhe story goas that the ladies of the palace intorecded for 
the Mahratta Brahman, and that Haidar Ali promised that 
he would chorish him as a tota, or parrot: this promiso 
ho literally kept by keeping tho unfortunate man in an iron 
onge, and focding him onrice and milk to theond of his days. 
«Taide Ali was now rapidly becoming tho arbitor of tho 
fortunos of Mysore, and ruler of tho Stato, Its limits wore 
too narrow for his ambition and he now ontered on that 
careor of conquest which was to rosult in its onlargoment 
far beyond tho ancient confines. ‘specially ho now began 
to dream of an empire that should be bounded only by 
tho soa on threo of its sides at loast, cast,"and wost, ond 
south, whilo to the north ho doubtless looked forward to 
absorbing tho territories of tho Nizam, and thus reaching 
tho conlines of tho Mahratta dominions, Ho realized tho 
obstacles that lay in his path, and ho know that before 
ho could achieve the dominion he craved, ho would havo to 
drive back into the soa from which thoy jad como tho 
island invaders. Moanwpilo tho conquest and incorpora- 
tion within tho dominions of tho Mysore Stato of tho 
torritorios of his nearer neighbours was his first concorn : 
and ho set about that with his charactoristio energy 
and thoroughnoss, not to montion unscrupulousness and 
ruthlessness; and those whom ho t&us  condkered 
wero destined to realize the full gnoaning of the motto 
which he had mado his own, ‘Vace victis’, What ho 
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could not gain by forco, ho gained by stratagom : and tho 
old fablo of ‘King Stork and the Jfrog@’ was more than 
once illustrated in his mothods of torritovial aggrandize- 
mont, as if was in thoso of tho great Sikh Maharaja, 
Ranjit Singh. . Ho first gavo his support to a protondor to 
the throne of LHaidarabad and roceived from him the 
Nawabship of Sira, which ,ho had helped to recover from 
the Mahrattas, and « title which tho pretender had no 
authority to bestow, but‘which Haidar Ali was glad to 
got bocause of tho inoroaged consequence it gave him, that 
of Heider Ali Khan Bahadur. Haidar Ali first turned his 
attontion to oxtonding the borders of tho kingdom to tho 
north-west and tho south-west, beforo attompting any 
aggression on tho British possessions, which lay chiefly to 
the cast and south-oast of Mysore. His first most im- 
portant conquest was that of Bednur, ‘ The town of bam- 
boos,’ The ruling family had beon in possession for moro 
than two hundred yoars ; tho foundors of tho family wore 
tavo brothers who had roceived tho grant as « fiof from tho 
Raje of Vijayanagar a short timo only before that kingdom 
was broken up: and they held a position ag abe as of 
oven greater importance than tho rulers of Mysore, Its 
nequisition thoreforo by Haidar Ali added immensoly to 
his prestigo: and it proved the foundation of his future 
fortunes: the wealth alone that he thus acquired has 
been reckoned at bwelve millions sterling. THe owed it to 
the treachery Of a fallon official that ho so oasily gainod 
possession of this important fortross, While his army was 
making a foint attack, Haidar passed through tho outworks 
by a seorot path that he had boon mado aware of by this 
man, His noxt conquest was porhaps still moro important 
as ib gave him that sonboard which ho was 40 anxious 
to havo: this was tho conquest of Malabar, which ho 
oleimed on tho ground that it was w principality of Bednur, 
Sir W. W. Huntor has stated thét the three most anciont 
kingdoms of southern Tudia, according to tradition, were 
known as Chora, Chola, and Pandya: cach of which could 
he traced back by pious gonoalogists Lor many conturios, 
and. cho for ovox two thousand yews. The Chora dynasty 
alone could count fifty kings in unintorrupted succession, 
Malabar, tradition hat it, had at ono time been ruled by 
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a vicoroy of the kings of tho Chora dynasty, who, having 
bocomo a Muhammadan, and having rosolved to go on 
pilgrimago to Meeéa, divided up his principality beforo his 
departure between four of his principal chiefs, One of 
these was styled Zamorin ; to him he bequeathed his sword, 
and as much land as the crowing of a cock could be heard 
over ; this land became known_as Calicut, famous at a lator 
date as the scene of the historic interviow belwgon tho 
Portugueso oxploror, Vasco da Gama, and the then Zamorin, 
which has beon immortalized in the ‘ Lusiad’ of the Portu- 
guese poot, Camoens. The population of Malabar aro known 
as Naira; thoy offored a stronuous resistance, and it required 
practically two campaigns bofore Haidar could finally 
subdue the country, Haidar’s special objective had been 
Calicut: the Zamorin, when ho saw tho treatment moted 
out by Haidar to his minister, shut himself up in. hig palace, 
sot firo to it and porished in the flames, Haidar, who 
nover did things by halves, put all his prisoners to death, 
and proceeded to doport tho inhabitants wholesale to tho 
plains of Mysore, whore many thousands perished from 
starvation and misery. 

| Haidar Ali now hie himsolf strong enough fo stand 
forth oponly as the rulor of Mysoro, and on the doath of 
the Raja in 1768, he did so. Ho confiscated the ostates 
of tho Raja’s nominal successor, plindored his palace, 
and assumed direst control of affairs, Ho allowed tho, 
Raja for his own purposes to rotain tho shadow of a namo. 
This usurpation of tho kingdom at once brought down the 
Mohrattas upon him. Thoy formed a coalition against 
him with the Nizam, and advanced against Mysore, Ho 
tried all possible moans to stay their progress, oven to tho 
oxtont of broaking down the ombankmonts of the great 
rosorvoirs, which aro one of the features of Mysoro Jand- 
soapo, and so allowing all the main sources @f wator supply 
to bo run off. Tle potoned tho wells, drove away tho 
poasantry, and laid waste the whole countryside, But it 
was of no avail, and as he had done once before, so now 
again ho had to buy thom off, Tho Mehrattas were always 
Haidar’s chief enemies, and he was destined to lose much 
of his treasure, and a goodly portion a his torritory to 
thom. Only towards tho end of Nis error did thoy leave 
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him alone, when their atlention was diverted from him fo 
a still moro formidable Loe, whoso PIGBCHS Was a ‘stil 
srogtor monaco to their ascondancy than was that of 
{laidar, and at ono timo they evon ‘joined jn a coalition 
with UWnider ngeinst tho English. Notavidhstanding this 
rovorso, Hadar Ali now folb himself strong onough to try 
a throw with the Knglish. Sir Alfred Lyall has desoribed 
tho position of aflairs at thé timo that Uaidar Ali came to 
this décision: ‘A formalrgrant had recently beou mado 
by the Mogul emperor (o the English of tho districts north 
of Madras, known as the Five Sirkars, oub of which the 
nglish had drivon Bussy’s garrisons in 1760, and which 
had been in English occupation ovor since, ‘ho Nizam 
claimed suzorainty ovor these districts, and as ho had never 
formally ceded thom, he not unreasonably took offence wt 
the transaction, TLowover, being in straits for money, and 
in fear of Haidar Ali, tho Nizam was soon pavified by a 
‘Treaty under which the Madras Governmont pledged thom- 
solves, rathor vaguoly, to support him in case of war, 
They also entered into a friendly arrangement with a 
marauding Mahratta chief, who had hired owt 10,000 horse- 
men to the Nizam. Seareely had tho Treaty been signed, 
whon Ifaidar Ali poured a large foreo into the Haidarabad 
territory, whorcupon the Niza, acting upon the agreemont, 
at once demanded and obtained from Madras a contingent 
of troops, Meanwhile, the Mahratta chief plundered tha 
Mysore districts,on his own account until Haidar Ali bought 
him off, wheu ho departed homo with his booty to evado 
the Nizam’s claim for » share in ib The Nizam noxt 
marched, atlended by tho Madras contingont, towed 
Mysore, but instoad of fighting he eame to a private undor 
standing with Haidar Ali, according to which Doth turned 
upon the Company. Somo sharp skirmishing followed, in 
which the Niaun way so roughly handled by Uho Muglish 
that ho was glad lo make torma separately, and tho war 
was pressod againsl Maidar Ali alone, who proved himself 
an antagonist much more adroit aud active thin the ordinary 
Indian princes of whom tho Company had military ox- 
porionge.’ a 
Tho first war botweon tho uglish and Haidar Ali lasted 
from 1767 to 1769, Tb fvas badly managed by the Madyas 
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Coyornmont, and if, as Sir Alfred. Lyall has stated, the 
commanding offitor was hampered by ‘Ticld doputios to 
suporintond his nidvomonis, it is nob surprising that Haidar 
Ali was able, to gait many successes in tho course of it, 
and eventually managed to bring it to a close by practically 
dictating his own terms from his camp at 8t. ‘Thomas Mount, 
within five miles only of Madras, having in tho interval 
succcoded in overranning the country with his ubjguitous 
‘cavalry, This first campaign had moro than ono phase: 
in tho first of thoso Haidar Ali found his match in that 
famous British officer, Colonel Joseph Smith. It is recorded 
thal Smith’s namo became one to conjure with, almost as 
niuch so as the namo of Clive had beon, and an anecdote is 
told that sorvos to illustrate this: During one ongagoment 
with the troops of Haidar Ali, a British officer, finding 
himsolf hard pressed, gavo the order to his men to,call out 
tho name of Smith. Tho ruse was successful, and tho 
Mysoro troops, imagining that the coloncl was coming up 
in support, coased for a time prossing tho atlack, and thus 
enabled tho officer to strongthon his position suficiontly 
to ward off tho noxt attack. “During this first phaso Colonel 
Smith was victorious in every ongagoment, and Haidar 
Ali on one occasion barely escaped with his life, his horse 
boing shot under him. Lo was continually pressed, and 
tho British forcos carried the war into his own country. 
Haidar Ali at last, fearing for Bangalore, mado overtures , 
for poaco, offering to cede territory and to pry a considerable 
sum of money. ‘Those overtures of his wore rejected by 
tho Madras Govornmont, Meanwhilo, Coloncl Smith had 
hoon superseded in his command, as the Madras Govorn- 
mont, blind to tho real brilliance of his strategy, wore 
disappointod at his having beon unablo to bring his activo 
and ubiquitous onemy to tho final arbilramont of a pitchod 
batdlo in tho open field. With the supersossion of the ono 
man who possossed tha’ intuitive pressienco which is evor 
tho distinguishing mark of tho born commandey, and which, 
as wal said of tho Great Dulko, ‘ enabled him to know what 
was happoning on the othor side of the hill,’ and thus to 
locate at any particular moment an cnomy who was hore, 
thoro, and ovorywhore, the campaign took a turn that was 
distinctly unfavourable to the British : disaster followed 
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disastor, till the British themselves mado ovortures for 
peace, ‘Tho negotiations, however, ill vou owing to 
the Madras Government having honotirably refused to 
sacrifice Lho interests of their ally, the Nawab of Arcot, 
whom Haidar Ali hated and despised, though that ally was 
playing fast and loose with thom at tho time. Tho only 
roply Haider Ali vouchsafod to tho British onvoy who had 
como to nogotiate terms of peaco was: ‘I am coming to 
the gatos of Madvas, and. will thore listen tg, the proposi- 
tions the Governor and Council may have to mako,’? “And 
ho kept his word, Sonding off the main body of his army 
in a westorly direction ho proceeded by forcod marchos 
to cover tho distanco of 180 miles, that soparated him from 
Madras. This colobrated march took him three days and 
a half to accomplish, and he oventually arrived with a 
compacs force of six thousand cavalry, and a fow infantry. 
A convention was then agreod to by the British, ono of tho 
terms of which was the restoration of all places takon by 
either side during the war, and of all prisoners. A satiric 
French writer has thus written in connexion with this 
convention: ‘ By tho direction of Haidar a dorisive onrica- 
ture was affixed to the gates of Fort St. Georgo, in which 
the Govornor and Council were ropresentod as on thoir 
knees before Haidar, who hold ono of the Mombouw of 
Council by tho nose, drawn in the shape of an clophant’s 
trunk, which poured forth guincas and pagodas. Colonol 
Smith was shown holding tho Treaty in his hand, and 
bronking his sword in two. If this satire served no other 
Porpoes, it, at any rato, showed tho oxtimation in which 
Haidar Ali held the ono British commandor who had 
proved his equal in tactics and strategy. Sir Alfrod Lyall 
has said of tho convention: ‘Tf the beginning of the war 
was @ political blundor, another and worse ono was made 
in onding it.° Tho ‘Lroaty dosoribod all tho contracting 
parties, of whom tho principal wero the Mnglish, ITaidar 
Ali, and tho Mahrattas, as reciprocally friends and allies 
of cach othor, provided that thoy did nob become aggressors 
against ono anothor, so that cach inourrod a looyo and 
vaguety-wordod obligation of assisting tho othar in tho 
event of future iain? This Jooso wording was not 
without its results gn tho future rolations botwoon [Haider 
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Ali and the English ; and its ovasion by the British undor 
ciroumstances tip largely absolved thom from any inton- 
tional breach of ‘faith, when, in accordance with its provi- 
sions, Haidar called trpon them to assist him at a timowhon 
he became hard pressed by the Mahvattas, resulted in 
Haidar Ali becoming thenceforward ‘a vindictive enemy 
watching for an oceasion, which he soon found, of gratifying 
his resentment *, a 

After a prolonged strugglo with the Mahrattas, out of 
which he omorged with loss, both of easure and of territory, 
Haidar Ali proccoded to recoup himself in his usual way 
by fresh conquests, in order that he might strengthen his 
position bofore bringing tho mattor to that final issno 
with tho British, which ho henceforth ever kopt in view, 
and for which he prepared by stirring up trouble for them, 
as ho woll know how to do, in various parts of India. In 
tho intorval he had had the nominal rulor of Mysore ruth- 
lossly strangled, having suspected him of complicity with 
the Mahrattas, and ho had sot up another puppet sovereign 
in his placo. ‘His first conquest was Coorg ; he had alroady 
madd one attempt to reduce it after his successful capture 
of Bodnur, A disputed succession now gave him the 
opportunity he wanted, and he gained possossion of the 
capital of this small hill principality, Merkaxa, without 
much difficulty. Iyvom tho vantage ground ho had. thus 
scoured he soon mado himself master of the wholo of tho, 
Malabar coast. This, again, was not without significance 
in its bearing upon his future relations with tho British, 
for upon this coast was a Fronch possession, Mahé, a epee 
over which ho claimed protection, and tho seizure of which 
by tho British at a lator poriod when thoy wore taking 
possession of all tho Fronch settlements in India, impelled 
thovote by tho alarm. of war with Franco, causod him so 
much wnbrago that it procipitated that® war with tho 
British which ho had Beon so long contemplating. How- 
over, tho time had not yet arrivad, and he continued his 
caroor of solf-aggrandizomont, In, tho disputed succession 
of Puna ho saw an opportunity not to bo neglected, and he 
offered the pretondor, Raghoba, his assistance if he would 
got tho tributo payablo by Mysqve to’ Puna considerably 
reducad. ‘These negotiations cam tg nothing, as Raghoba 
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nover succcoded in establishing himacl! as Poshwa. ‘During 
this intorval Haidar ruthlessly suppvossoft an insurrection 
in Coorg, Anothor opporbunity for adding to his torvitorios 
now prosonted ilsolf by tho necessity Cho Palogar, or chief, 
of Bellary, a fortress lying to the north-east of Mysore, 
was undor of calling in his assistance against a force sont 
against it by the Nizam, under tho command of tho colo- 
brated Fronchman, M. do Lally. Haidar Ali surprised this 
forco, and having thus raised tho siego, proceoded to tako 
over the placo for himself. ‘Io tho cast of Bellary there 
was a forb which was in tho ocoupation of tho famous 
Mahratta partisan leader, Morari Rao ; failure of the wator « 
supply caused Morari Rao’s surrendor, Haidar Ali had 
aw short way of disposing of his political prisonors. ‘Ho sent 
them to a rock-fortress which had an uncnviablo reputation 
for an vnwholesome water supply: none of his prisunors 
lived long after being sont there, and Morari Rao was no 
exception. A recent imperial edict of the Chinese govorn- 
ment, throatening to send certain offondors against the 
law to ‘a pestilential frontior of tho empire’, shows that 
modern Oricntal despots know how to got rid of obnoxious 
individuals equally woll. Somo of Haidar Ali’s mothods 
of conquest may ho illustrated from tho stratagom ho 
adopted to got possession of Dharwar ; it roads almost like 
an opisode in the Trojan war, He first had a fictitious 
-lottor sent to the commandant of the fort, tolling him that 
ho might expect id from tho Mahrattas, in whose torritory 
the fort lay. He thon drossed wp a body of hiv troops as 
Mahvattas, and ordered anothor body to fire wpon thom 
with blank cartridges, ‘This sham fight wont on till tho 
gates of tho fort wore reashod. ‘Che foroo thought hy tho 
garrison to bo Mahratias wero admitted ; onde inside, (ho 
rest was casy, and the fort was Haider's, Llaving sucooeded 
in gaining tho fort of Chitaldrug, against whose chioflain 
ho had an old score, through the nnivence of the chiefs 
own Muhammadan oontingont, ho carriod off tu his cnpital 
some 20,000 of the inhabitants; among those woro largo 
numbers of young boys, whom he trainod to arms. 'Thoy 
formodstho nucloes of x body of compulsory converts from 
Hinduism to Islam. Alipu Sultan afterwards largoly 
augmented their numbdrs. ‘They woro styled tho cholo 
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ov disciple battalions, and the story goos that tho famous 
Danish missionaly, Schwartz, whon visiting Soringapatam 
on one occasion, Was gravely informed that the boys wore 
destitute orphans whom Haidar had kindly taken under 
his protection. Haidar’s last conquest was that of Cuddapa. 
This fort belonged to an Afghan chief, one more illustra- 
tion, out of many, of tho state of India at this period of 
its history, whon soldiers of forlunc wore busy sarving 
out prinoipalitios for thomselves. Haidar nearly lost his 
life from over-confidonce in Afghan faith » ho had taken 
into his sorvico all the Afghans who could obtain 
scourity for their allegiance; cighty of tho troopers had 
lost their horses and could not find securitics. Haidar had 
allowed thom to retain thoir weapons. One night they 
roso, killed their guard, and ponotrated to Haidar’s tent. 
Hoaring the tumult, he made up a dummy figare and 
placed it in his bed, and cutting a holo in tho tent just 
succeeded in oscaping. The mon wore captured and 
morciloss troatment was moted out to thon, Haidar Ali 
mado a matrimonial alliance with tho family of the Nawab 
of Cuddapa and married his sister, who is recorded to havo 
boon a vory beautiful woman. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has well described tho state of affairs 
that led to the final trial of strongth betweon tho English 
and Haidar Ali ; he hassaid : ‘ Throughout all this period— 
that is during the last quarter of the cighteonth century . 
the balance of powor in India rested upon kind of trian- 

ular oquipoiso betwoon tho English, tho Mahratias, and 

‘YAOLO, i two of theso powers quarrollod, the third became 
prodominant for tho time ; if tavo of them united, the third 
wan in jeopardy, ‘Chis is what had happened in 1778, 
whon tho alerm of war with Franco drove tho Anglo-{ndian 
dovernmont into precipitate measures that ombroiled us 
firat with tho Mahvattes and secondly with Mysore, and 
consoquontly brought ddvn upon us tho combined hostility 
of both. Not the Mahrattas and tho Mysore rulor alono 
had their griovances against the English at this timo, but 
tho Nizam also had his; a formidable combination was 
soon formod at tho instance of tho Pung Darbar,sand a 
triplo alliance offected with the ,oxpress object of tho 
expulsion of tho English from southorn India. As alroady 
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stated, Uaidar had hia special griovance in tho seizure by 
tho English of tho Jronch seaport of Mbhé. WWaider Ali 
had his own special reasons for kooping’ this port open : 
apart from the valua he attached to & soaboard under his 
own control, flaidar Ali was particularly desirous that this 
particular port which, though it belonged to hiv friends, 
the French, he claimed toglis within bis jurisdiction as 
tho suverain of theso parts, should not be intorfored with ; 
it was his chiof means of Bommunication with Ungland’s 
enemies in the west, through the portals of which le waa 
in tho habit of recoiving roinfoycoments and military slores, 
Sir Alfrod Lyall has said, ‘ Waidar Ali had long poveeived 
that tho weaknoss of India and the strength of England 
Jay in the defonceless condition of tho Indian seaboard. 
He had himself made stronuous exertions to organize a naval 
armament.’ When, thorefore, tho English took Mahé in 
1779, and, in addition, calmly marched a foreo across his 
territory to occupy a cortain districl under thoir jurisdic- 
tion which was throatoned by the Nizam, he decided that 
tho time was ripe for an attack upon the British possessions 
in the south, All promonitory signs of coming dangor had, 
says Sir Alfred Lyall, beon treated at Madras with inatton- 
tion and contempt : ‘Tho departing Governor had recorded 
in » farewell minuto his sauldlaatiyn at leaving bho southorn 
Presidency in porfect tranquillity ; yet x» few months later 
Haidar Ali, whoso proparations had long boon notorious, 
burst upon thetlow country like a thunderstorm, and. his 
cavalry ravaged the Karmatik up to tho suburbs of Madras.’ 
The war which had thus commoncod in the middle of 
1780 was to bo protracted tll 1784; Int Tnidar Ali was 
not destined to seo it through. Ono of tho proatost disastors 
that have over bofallon British army in India, took place 
during tho enrlior phaso of the war. ‘This was the eutting 
up of a Britis! forco under Colonol Baillio, after one of tho 
most gallant defences over record d in the annals of tho 
English in India, Tho foroo had sucocssfully repulsed an 
atlack mado by ‘Tipu, whon its furthor progress was 
delayed by tho suddon rising of a rivor, on tho banks of 
which 4t had to-bivouac; this gavo timo for the onemy 
to renew tho attack, and for Haidar to bring up his wholo 
anny against it. ‘Lhe fresistance offered way so gallant 
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that Haidar was pn tho point of retiring in despair of over- 
coming it, whos was dissuaded from doing so by his 
French ally, M. 8 Lally. Tho English ammunition then 
van short, and Haiddr pressed the attack. Colonel Baillie 
retired to an eminence and formed his troops into a square, 
that formation of British troops thal has so often wrested 
victory out of apparent defeat, and repulsed the determined 
attacks of tho cnomy no less than thirtoon times, till a 
panic soized his sopoys and he* was compelled to ask for 
quarter: his flag of truco was disregarded, and it was 
only duo to tho intercession of tho gallant French officers 
with Haidar that his force was not totally annihilated. 
Two thousand English troops became prisoners of war; 
and among them David Baird, who afterwards as Sir 
David Baird mado himself famous at tho final captme of 
Seringapatam which caused the death of Tipu, and brought 
about tho ond of the long struggle for supromacy between 
the English and the Mysoro usurpors. The romark recorded 
to have beon made by Baird’s mother when she hoard 
that the prisoners wero chained togothor was: ‘I pity 
tho mon who is ohained to our Davio.’ [Tnidar is said to 
havo sat in state after the battle to distribute rewards for 
the production of prisoners, and ho is also said to havo 
commomorated his victory by a painting on the walls of 
one of his favourite gardon houses, in a way that was not 
uncommon with him, as thero was ever a grain of satiric , 
humour in hig composition. But Haidar Ati had no longer 
tho Madras Govornment alono to deal with. Thoro was 
aman now at the holm of State whoso measuro ho had not 
taken. Warren Tastings was not a man to brook aggres- 
sion on any of the outlying possessions of tho British in 
India, and jhaving by his statesmanship succeeded in 
dotaching tho Mahrattas and the Nizam from the coalition, 
ho poured reinforcomonts into the Madras provinoo, and 
what was still more impdttant, sent a man to tale supremo 
command who, though ho was not so young as ho had boon, 
goon changed tho aspect of affairs. Sir Wyre Coote suc- 
cceded in offectively crippling Haidar Ali at the battlegl 
Porto Novo, and again at Arni, Oporatipns had thon to 
bo suspended temporarily owing to {ho rainy soason having 
commenced ; before thoy could be rgsumed, THaidar Ali 
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had passed away; ho had long sufforod Crom cancor in 
the back; and ho diod in camp somo cian miles to tho 
north of Arcot, carly in Decomber, 78271 Bofors his death 
Haidar Ali is said to havo realized tho real hopelessness 
of tho staugelo ho had entered on with the British, and ho 
is roported to have seid to his finance minister ono day : 
‘T have committed a great orror: T have purchased. a 
drangly; of sondhi (an intoxicating drink), ab tho price 
of a lakh of pagodas. Botweoon mo and. the English thora 
wore grounds for mutual dissatisfaction, but no sufficiont 
causo for war. Tho defeat of many Baillics and Braith- 
waitos will not destroy thom. Lf can ruin thoir resouveos 
by land, but [cannot dry up tho sea.’ This said that aftor 
his doath a message was found in the folds of his turban 
for his son Tipu, counselling him to come to torms with 
the English before it was too late, 

It is not without significance that ono of Haidar’s cogno- 
mens should have beon ‘Tho Lion’, and one of Tipw’s 
‘Tho Tigor’, The facts of natural history fail to bear 
out the common boliof that tho lion among animals hax 
moro nobility in its nature than the tiger: not even tho 
most cunning of tho man-cating tigers, which it is often 
one of the many beneficont functions of the Wnylishman 
in India to oloar the countryside of, could approach tho 
famous lions of Tsavo in cunning forocity. Though this 
may be so, and though the lion may not bo the suporior 
of the tiger inmature, the malo lion with its magnificont 
head cortainly presents a nobler appearance than coos the 
tiger with its long lithe body ; and after all, a noblo appear. 
anco goos for something, Taking the traditional view of 
the lion, thoro was an aptnoss in Tlaidar’s appollation as 
thore was in Tipws: both may have been and wore 
ruthless in their mothods, but there was an cloment of 
nobility in tho charactor of Unidar thal was ontirely 
wanting in that of his yon: and of reason for this porhaps 
lios in tho fact that Efaicdar possessed the saving grace of 
humow, An illustration of this quality vombined with 
that shrewdnoss that was also ono of his markod charae- 
toristics may hosgiven here: it booamo necessary for him 
at ono poriod of his career to select a successor to tho 
Mysore Raj to seb np as y puppet sovereign, ‘The story 
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yoos that he colleoted together all the youthful scions of 
the house, and U%en throwing a varioly of playthings and 
ornanteriis beforolvhom, watched the result. One of the 
children, attracted by the glitter of a jewelled dagger, 
seized it in ono hand, and with the other grasped a lime, 
whereupon Haidar facetiously remarked, ‘Ah! there is 
a roal Raja,’ and promptly oxdered him to bo installed. 
Waidar himself was a shrowd man of business, though he 
could neither, vead nor write :¢fow of the chiefs of his 
time indeed. gould do so. In lieu of a signature thoy 
would. adopt some fanciful device or seal to affix 10 papers 
roquiring it, ‘To this day, indeed, many of the chiofs of 
what aro known as tho tributary Wahals of Orissa, use 
a similar form of attestation. One will be found using 
the dovice of a peacock, another a tiger’s claw, a third 
a conch shell, another a flower. Tho modern oypsts of 
many of the Indian chicfs are relics of the old devices 
used by their ancestors, and the writer has reccived moro 
than one lottor with such dovices as those mentioned, 
adopted with an appropriate motto as the family crest. 
Uaidar’s methods of revenue collection were simple enough : 
he appointed o minister of finance, and his instructions to 
him were ‘ Get money, never mind how, but get money ’. 
A correspondent of Zhe Times has given a humorous 
account of his recent journoy through Persia, At ono 
place ho came to, he relates how he found Porsian soldiers 
who professed to bo guarding tho villages but who had 
roally dosorted from Tabriz: their officer had telephoned 
to Tabriz for instructions, stating that his mon demanded 
pay. Tho answer ho received was: ‘ Aro there not enough 
(ravollors on tho road. to satisfy the demands of tho small 
number of mon you have with you?’ ‘The correspondent 
humorously adds that whon he hoard of this ominous 
episode, he proceeded on his way withoul*his baggage. 
This story sorves to illusteate ono of Haidar Ali’s methods, 
JLo paid his troops only ton months’ pay instead of twelve, 
and the mounted troops were paid for twonty days*of the 
month only, being expested to recoup themselves 

plundor, Bub Uaidar’s mothods wore mgre business-like’ 
than thoso of the Persian officialy mentioned : ho kept 
w vory careful tally of all such plymdor, and the troops 
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wore only alowed to retain » share afte Haidar had had 
w valuation made. That his general otis however, 
did not strike tho pooplo as anything oft of the common, 
and that they rogerded thom as oitly ordinary incidents 
in a day’s work cannot bo better ihustrated ‘than by a 
ablory which was related to the writer many years ago by 
a rolative who had been at one time e civilian officor in 
# high position in southorn India; ho had mado a namo 
for himself amongst the poople of the counpryside for his 
walls and talks with thom, as ho afterwards did in Alzicn, 
whore his name beeame a houschold word amongst tho 
native chiefs for his prowoss in sport and gonialiby, Such 
mon will over hoar the ungarnished truth, instoad of being 
told only what tho poople thoy converse with think they 
want to hear. Ho was ono day conversing with ono of 
the many representatives of the old baronial familios of 
that part of India on the subject of the respective merits 
of tho old and now régime. ‘Tho old chic was asked by 
him which ho preferred, Tfo pointed in tho direction of 
au old fort and said, ‘ Sahib, the answer to your question 
lies thero. I can remember the time whon the revonue 
officials came down on us with their troops, and if wa 
had not tho wherewithal to pay all thoir domands, wo 
would retire with our fhouseliola gods behind the walls of 
our ancestral fort, and romain thore till thoy had got what 
thoy wanted off our fields, or retirod to seo if they could 
meot with better success clsowhere, We then loft the 
sholtor of the fort, and returned to our homes: we moy 
have found our homesteads burnt, bub our Jands romained 
to us, and wo know wo were freo from disturbance Cor at 
least a yoar or two, Now, if we aro in arrours, wn individual 
comes umed by tho Jaw wilh a piece of papor, and if wo 
cannot pay wo have no longer the friendly sholler of the 
ancestral fort to rotiro to, where wo ean dofy tho lay. 
Our homestoads, ib is tino, will Ao longer ho burnt; thoy 
may be left to us, but our ancestral lands will bo given 
to a stranger. Neod you ask, Sahib, whieh we profer 2? 
Aitom such storics as these Sir Alfred Lyall doubtless drow 
his inspiration for his charming collevtion of Verses written 
in India, To is only Jair to the Govornmont of India to 
add that this conversation took plavo long before the 
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beneficent logislaijon of recent years that has for its special 
object the pereeae, ag much as possiblo, of the aliona- 
tion of the lands, 48t alono of the old territorial aristocracy, 
but of peasant proprictors, Haidar’s methods for keeping 
his officials up to the mark wore rough and ready enough ; 
all negleot. of duty was punished by tho scourge, and it 
is recorded that his korba, ox long-lashod whip, was in 
daily request, and fow of his officials seem to have oscaped. 
its infliction.. In the caso of fis own son ho certainly 
showed his faith in tho good old saying, ‘Spare tho rod 
and spoil tho cluld’: he more than once made ‘Llipu, 
ovon after ho had long passed childhood, feel its sting. 
Yob he succeeded in securing tho attachment of many of 
his agents, and he never failed in rewarding good sorvico 
liberally, a sure way in the East 10 secure such service, 

In porson Waidar Ali was a man of medium height with 
rathor coarse foaturos, and a smooth face unlike the grout 
majority of Oxiontals, and espocially unlike the average 
Muhammadan. Ho always wore o, brilliant scarlet turban, 
flat at tho Lop and of immenso length. His uniform was 
whito satin, with boots of yellow velvet, and a scarf of 
whito silk around his waist, Just such a figure has tho 
writer seon whon somo of tho baronial chicfs from the 
wilds of the southern provinces come in all their barbaric 
splendour to head quarters for great coremonial occasions, 
magnificently arrayed thomselves, and mounted on magni- 
fisontly oaparisonod State clophants with*bolls jangling, 
and tampots preceding, Such wore tho progresses of 
Haider Ali: indeod, on Stato occasions it is said his pro- 
cossions could only bo surpassed by those of the Great 
Mogul at tho height of his power. ie was a vorsatilo 
vonius in his, way; it is recorded of him that ‘ho could 
hear a lotlor road, dictato his orders, and wilyoss a thoatri- 
cal oxhibition all at onco’, without boing distracted by 
any ono of these ogoupations, Lis biographor has said of 
him, ‘In many respocts ho was a man who roxo syperior 
to his times, ospovially in his singular faithfulness to his 
ongayomonts, and in the straightforwardness of tho poliesy 
ho pursued towards tho English, Hoe wae ¢ho mo for- 
midablo rival the Muglish had to ventond against, and ho 
had. the sagacity Lo recognize in them kis most formidable 
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opponents. His keenness to possess a navy showed that 
ho ronlizod that sea powor was the soorbt of the alrongth 
of the Brilish, and that tho possossivi of supremacy at 
soa was tho key to the possession’ of ompiro on land, 
Though he failod in ono part of his ambition, namoly, the 
foundation of a groat southern ompire, a failure largely 
duo to tho suponor slatograft of the groat Knglishinan, 
who af that timo controlled tho destinies of Mnglend in 
tho Mast, ho suecocded ineono essontial parb,of that ambi- 
tion, namely, in making himacll supremo raler of Mysaro, 
and in loaving behind him in the momory of tho people 
a groas namo, always mentioned with respeet and with 
admiration for his prowess, and the suecess with which 
he had made himself sovorcign of Mysoro,’ 

Tho ministers had beon careful Lo koop the nows of tho 
death wf Haidar from the army, and his palanyuin was 
carried with the army on its march westward, as if ho 
was still with it. Meanwhile, thoy had sont off oxpross 
mossongers to Tipu to inform him of tho event, Tipw’s 
arrival in camp, and his taking over tho suprome command 
was tho first intimation the army reevived that Maida 
Ali was dead, Owing to the irresolution of tho Madras 
Government at this supromo crisis, combined with the 
difficulty of finding  suecessor at tho moment to tho 
votoran general, Sit Hyro Coote, whom 1 hoalth had com- 
polled to resign his command, any opportunity that the 
British had had of bringing mattors to a final issue passed 
away for tho timo, and the war continued, — British forces 
sont by tho Bombay Governmonl were now operating in 
the rogions to the west of Mysore, Mangalore had been 
eapturod, and Bodnur had boon surondered hy Tipwa 
commandant, oub of chagrin for hia troabnont by ‘Tipu, 
which was 60 contrary to the trust that lus father had 
always ropos8d in him. Uo rotired from tho fort, taking 
with him all ils immonso troasurep and loft it Lor Lae Brith 
to ovonpy. ‘Tipu’s first ohject was bo recover his authority 
in Malabar by tho revaphure of these two placos: this ho 
sxonuaally succeeded in oleeting, Coneral Matthows was 
in command.,of the British foreos operating in Malabar, 
and ho found himsolf-compolled lo surrender Bedaur to 
Tipu, who had promised him and his Woops w safe vou. 
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duet 4o the coask Whon Tipu found tho treasury ompty, 
he was so infuriated that he placed the general and many 
of his officors ang’ mon in irons, and sont thom off into 
duraaico vile to his capital, Soringapatam, where the general 
soon succumbed to tho crucl and inhuman troatmont he 
received. There aro two accounts as to how his death 
camo about; ono states tha ho was compelled to eat 
poisoned food, tho only alternative of a slow depth by 
starvation; tho other that ho was beaten to death by his 
guards with the butt ends of their muskets. Anyhow, his 
troatmont showed tho British the kind of onemy they now 
had to deal with, and tho completo extermination of such 
a monster of cruelly as he was to show himself to all who 
foll into his hands, whether they were Indians or Burepeans, 
became only a question of time. It is only fair to him 
to say that it is gonerally agreed that there was » strain 
of insanity in his composition; this was exemplified by 
a romark ho is credited with once making, that he would 
rathor live two days as a tiger than two hundred years 
as asheop. [fo adopted a tiger as his dovice, and henco 
dorived his cognomen, to which reference has already beon 
mado, Tlo also kept a cago of live tigers in front of his 
palace. In this, however, ho was not singular, other Oriental 
rulors have done the same, On a visit that the writer 
paid to Rajputana somo yoars ago, ho saw such a ceo at 
tho head of tho broad streot that for to tho palace ; history , 
doos not record that they were ever lot leoso in times of 
an omoute, but doubtless they would havo proved » valuablo 
auxiliary in clearing tho streets in such an emergoney. 
Tipw’s attack on Mangalore, the [English commandant of 
which fort had ovontually to aurrondor, having no other 
alicrnative than tho slow starvation of his oreo: was 
charavtorized by ono of those acts of honourable courtesy 
on tho part of his Pronch allios thal ovo characterized 
these gellant rivals ofthe English during theso cally 
alrugglos in Tndia, and to which roferonce has beon mado 
in tho third, volumo of this sorios of skotchos. ‘Tfpu had 
arranged for an aasaull, for tho successful issue of yvhich 
ho rolied on the Fronch ongineor officory with hiselorco ; 
almost on the evo of the assault, mews reached the camp 
tlint poace had heen concluded in Kuxopo between France 
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and England; and the Mronch officers byemptly withdrow 
thoir assistance, Tho Peaco of Vorsailles had Drought the 
Sovon Yoars’ War to an ond, It is apoorded that that 
gallant Fronch admiral, tho Bailli lo Safren, when ho 
hoard the nows, oxclaimad, ‘Cod bo praised for the Poaco | 
for it was clear that in Tndia, though we had the meunis 
to imposo tho Jaw, all would havo beon lost, A British 
forco wader Colonel Fullarton had been marching to the 
reliol 6f Mangalore, when, nows reached the colonel that 
tho Madras Governmont had opened negotiations with 
Tipu for tho conclusion of poaco, Ho was the moro 
disappointed as ho had been hoping to take advantage of 
rumoured disaffection in ‘Tipu’s army, in ordor to attack 
him with considorablo chances of success, Tho negotia- 
tions wore protracted, the Madras onvoy being meanwhilo 
subjected to much humiliation by ‘Tipu, but thoy finally 
rosull in tho signing of tho Treaty of Mangalore, in 
1784, undor the terms of which both parties agreed mutually 
to restore all places seized duving tho war, and to suv. 
yondor all prisoners. Many thousands of ‘Tipu’s prisoners 
had suceumbed to their vilo treatmont, and he did not 
carry out in ils ontivety tho torms regarding the surrendos 
of tho survivors, still keeping somo in his hands as hostages, 
in view of future oventualities. Both he and tho English 
recognized that no lasting peaco was possible, andfthab it 
was only a hollow truco that had feck offocted ; and 
i niga less than six yoars a renowal of tho struggle had 
Ogun. 
hipw soon began making his proparations, Noithov did 
the English nogleet thoirs, Tord Cornwallis had now sue. 
eceded to tho reins of the supremo govornmout with fuller 
authority than his groat prodecossor had onjoyed, and with 
a dotormination to oxerviso that authority. Tb was no 
longer to hoeleft to provincial governmonts to decide 
whothor thoro should bo war or rot, Nor wore thoy any 
longor to bo allowed to proscouto such wars in thoit own 
irrosporsible manner, ‘Tho affairs of British Tudia were 
heneoforth to bo conducted from an imperial point of view. 
Cornvallis at onco sob about bringing his army up to 
a war footing in propagation for tho struggle. Mpa had 
moanwhile beon seoldng, alliances among Kuropean nations, 
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but his onvoys to foreign courts had had to content thom- 
solves with ostentatious receptions, and what Sir Alfred 
Lyall has stylog unsubstantial diplomatic amenities, 
Similarly his negotiations with the Afghan king, Zaman 
Shah, and the Mahrattas, had resulted in nothing dofinite. 
Like his father Taidar before him, ‘Tipu had had dreams 
of naval power; indeed, he is recorded 40 have formed 
a Navy Doparimont: amongst tho allowances ho was 
prepared to grant his sea-capjains was horse allywance. 
It is not added that he had ever heard of horse mazines, 
Ho fully recognized the value of a scaboard, and not 
content with his practical command of tho Malabar coast, 
ho coveted the possession of the important province of 
Travancore, which had also been a kind of ‘ Naboth’s 
Vinoyard’ to his fathor. Its chicf was in alliance with 
tho British, Towards the ond of 1789 Tipu mado his 
first attempt on the integrity of that State. This proved 
disastrous ; he is said to havo lost his shield and his sword 
in this attack, and they were taken in triumph to the 
capital of Travancore. On hearing of this unprovoked 
attack, Lord Cornwallis at once sent ordors to Madras 
thal ‘a faithful ally was not to be overwhelmed by an 
insolont and crucl onomy’. ‘Tipu sont an insincere apology, 
alloging that his troops had only beon searching for fugi- 
tives, and had accidentally como into collision wikh tho 
amy of Travancore, Tlowovor, ho renewed tho attack, 
and Uornwallis promptly doclarod war, hgving first. taken* 
the preeaution to oflect a defensive and offensivo alliance 
with tho Mahratias and tho Nizam, Tho astute Brahman, 
who controllod affairs at Puna, Nana Farnavis, was nol 
over anxious at any timo to ally himself with the British, 
and ho only did 80 on this occasion in ordor to put a poke 
in tho wheol of the great Mahratta chicltain, Madhava 
Rao Seindia, who, ho thought, was running things (oo 
much ‘on his own’, agdhe saying is, and who had himself 
offered his alliance, though Lord Cornwallis had politely 
declined tho offer, Though the allianco did not materially 
affeet the final issue, both tho allies were able to bo of 
matorial assistance in keeping somo of ‘Tipu’s foytes™a» 
gagod in tho north, while Cormwvaltis’s arnfes wero operating 
more to the south of his territories. The campaign lasted 
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rathor moro than a yoar: during the oaylier portion of it 
‘Tipu showed. suporior strategy to that displayed by General 
Modows, who had beon frst entrusted with the command 
of tho British army. Lo effectually frustrated tho British 
movoemonts on moro than one aceasion by means of tho 
excellonce of hig intelligence dopartment, and by his own 
yapid marches. Wis cavalny, Jiko his father’s fino horso, 
woro hore, thore, and overywhoro, Upon Lord Cornwallis 
assumiftg porsonal command, the campaign took on another 
aspocb altogether. Ho soon ponotrated to tho intorior of 
Mysoro, and his first groat success was tho capture of 
Bangalore, Tipu mistook ono strategio movement that 
Cornwallis was compelled to make to the rear, in ordor 
to prevent his communications being cut, for a final rotire- 
ment, and he is recorded to have fired. a royal salute from 
his ramparts, and to havo illuminated his capital in honour 
of tho retiremont, Ho was soon, howovar, to be undecoived, 
By Fobruary, 1792, Lord Cornwallis was encamped within 
aix miles of his capital, Tipu soon found himself in a 
tight place, and ho sent envoys to tho British camp to 
arrange tho terms of a convention, The torms were sovoro, 
but Tipu was at first disposed to agreo to thom, but 
hositated long beforo he finally made up his mind to accopt 
thom, and only whon ho was dofinitoly informed that tho 
nogotéations would be broken off, and tho siege pressed 
by tho British, whose foreos wore now in possession of the 
Ggland in the immediato vicinity of tho fort, did ho finally 
dovido that his best intorests lay in signing tho ‘Lroaty. 
This is known as tho Troaty of Boringapatam. So far as 
tho actual Troaty was concorned, ‘Tipu faithfully dis 
charged his obligations to the British Govornmont, but the 
heavy burden ho laid upon his cultivators, from whom ho 
oxtorted threo times the amount of the indemnily ho was 
called tpon bo pay, greatly impovorished Ute country: 
even his own troops wore nob oxerpted from paying thoir 
share of tho burden of taxation, Again ho recognized 
that andther strugglo was inovilable, and ho exerted avery 
norye to strongthon his capital, and to gob allios in pros 
AWALIOA Lor it... 

In tho Marquess Wollesloy, who had now become 
Governor-General of Tudia, Tipu found his matoh, 
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Amongst tho ajliances that Tipu had sought was ono 
with the French Republic, and he had sent a scorel mis- 
sion across the afudian Occan to the Isle of France ta 
onlist tho aid of the’French governor in offecting such an 
alliance. ‘Whon, theroforo,’ Sir Alfred Lyall has said, ‘it 
becamo known that Tipu’s embassy 10 tho Isle of France 
had brought back not only .an offensive and defonsive 
alliance with tho Trench, “for the express purposo of 
oxpolling tha British nation fsom India,” but also some 
French officers and recruits for the Mysore army, tho 
Governor-General concluded that he had’ just grounds for 
hostile action.’ A curious document is stated by the bio- 
gvaphor of Tipu to have beon found at a lator poriod in the 
polece of Seringapatam, recording the proceedings of a 
ody of Frenchmen at the capital who cclebrated tho 
recent ostablishmont of the French Ropublic by holding a 
meoting, and greoting Tipu as ‘ Citizen Tipu’, and plant- 
ing in his prosence the treo of liberty surmounted by tho 
cap of equality. The Govornor-Goneral sent off dispatches 
to tho Madras Government requesting all possiblo prepara- 
tions Lo be mado in cago of war being rondored necessary. 
In tho meantime he {gave Tipu covery opportunity of 
coming to a friondly arrangemont with the British, 
good illustration of Tipu’s contemptuous attitude is re- 
corded by his biographer. He had himself seen tno of 
the Govornor-Genoral’s lotieis 40 Tipu which had been, 
peor in tho family of one of his chief officors: Tipu 
had simply endorsed it in Porsian, ‘Jawab na darad,’ which 
translated moans, ‘Thore is no answor. The war that 
onsued onded, as history has recorded, in tho capture of 
Soringapatam, and in tho doath of Tipu. To died tho 
death of a boro; tho story has been thus told; * Tipu had 
hastoned to tho broach through which Gonoral Baird and 
his storming party had ontored, to try to Yly_his troops, 
but had to rotroat beftro tho British onsol, dosorted by 
hia followors. JLo mounted his horse, and was making for 
the gatoway, whon his further progress was hampered by 
fugitives from among his own troops, Ifo was thon wgunded 
in the breast by a British soldior ; ho pughged on, hewover, 
but then found himself confronted by a body of British 
troops, To was again wounded just as ho approached the 
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gateway, and his horse foll undor him, Spme of his ation. 
dants raised him, and placed him in hia palanguin undor 
an arch in the gatoway. Thoy imployd him to mako 
bimself known to the Jnglish Lroops, drom whose com- 
mandors ho would havo received tho attention due to his 
rank, but he resolutely refused to comply with tho sug. 
gestion, Some Kuropean {oops soon after entered the 
galoway, aud ono of them attempted to remove his richly. 
jowelled sword-bolt, whon, grounded as ha was, he made a 
out at him and wounded him in tho kneo. ‘This so enraged 
the man that he lovolled his muskot ab him and shot him 
in the head, causing instantancous death,’ When search 
was afterwards made for him, his body was found, being 
rovognized by tho talisman on his right arm, It was plaved 
in-his palanquin and conveyed by the genoral’s ordors to 
tho a for the night. Noxt day the body was placed 
in tho tomb prepared for it in the mausoleum of Haidar Ali 
with, states his biographer, all the solemn honours bofitting 
a sovorcign, and in’ accordanco with Oriontal custom 
largesso was distributed to the poor after tho coremony, 
Gonoral Baird is recordod to have behaved with singular 
magnanimity towards tho conquored inhabitants of the 
city, ‘hore was an entire absence of any vindictiveness 
for the suferings ho had himself endured whon in prison 
thero"soma years boforo, He allowed no bloodshed aad 
no pillaging, and stationed guards ovor tho houses of all tho 
“principal chiofs.. Tho natural result of such generous con. 
duct followed : tho chiofs readily submitted to their con. 
querors, It is recorded that among tho troasuros of tho 
pMaco was a valuablo library which contained many curious 
and intoresting manusoripts, Ono procious Quran was sont 
to Windsor Castle to be placed in the library af the tay 
of England, ‘Tho greator part of tho library was transferred 
to tho new vollégo of Fort William, founded by tho Marquess 
Wollesloy. Some of the books aroestated to have helouged 
to tho kings of Bijapur and Goleonda. ‘Tipu’s song were 
sont to fesido at Vellore, but after Lhe mutiny that ocourred 
thero iu 1807, they wore sont to Calcutta, Ono of the 
Younger sons, Prince Ghulam, Mahomed only died in 1877, 
after an honourable cargor in that city asa Justice of tho 
Peaco, Ho was a may much respected for his gonerous 
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hospitality and charity. Tipu’s principal officors all re- 
ecived handsomo pensions, and thoy aro said to have ox- 
prossed. thoir ful) speeeaation of a genorosity which was 
as welcomo as ib was wnoxpected, Six W. W. Hunter has 
said: ‘No event since the battle of Plassoy so grontly 
improssed the natives of India as the capture of Serings- 
patam, which won for General Harris an oventual peerage, 
and for Wellosloy an Trish marquossate.’ = 
Porhaps tho less said about the civil administration of 
Tipu Sultan tho botter, If his fathor had chastised his 
rib lects, his son ineluded, with whips, the son chastised 
thom with scorpions. The dopartmont in which Tipu took 
tho greatest intorost, noxt to that dealing with ways and 
meonns, was tho police departmont of his administration. 
A writer who signs himself ‘ Golden Horn’ has written, in 
a recont number of Zhe Spectator, a letter boaring,on ‘The 
situation ab Constantinople’, and he has said as follows :— 
‘Tho Padishah could a work with slaves and flatterers, 
Gradually all personal liberty and indopendence disappeared. 
A ot system of. espionage was ereated, whereby each 
wifling ovont in the daily life of every person of consequence 
was reported to the palace, Spies pervaded tho hotels, the 
tramears, tho rostaurants, tho landing-stages, and evory 
placo of public resort.’ If this was thestate of things under 
the régime of tho Sultan of Turkey until the Young*furks | 
appeared upon tho scone, it was tho samo, if not indeed far, 
worse, under tho régimo of ‘Tipu, allowiag, of course, for 
tho chango of circumstances. ‘Tipu himself assumed tho 
magniloquoent title of Padishah; ho nover trusted any ono; 
his systom of ospionago was most completo : it was prac- 
tically tho chiof function, if not indeed tho solo function, 
his polico had to dischargo, Spies wore everywhere, and 
daily reports of what wont on woro sont in to him, Mon 
wore not allowed even to visit their noighbdus to convorso 
on any topic, With all his faults, ‘Tipu Sultan had a zeal for 
Islam, whieh his co-roligionists consider was thoir sufficient 
condonation, and on account of which thoy long*held. his 
momory in reverence in southern India. Ho is saidjon one 
occasion to have issued an odict entirely prohibiting tht 
aula of intoxieating drinks throughout his dominions, 
allowing their use only to the Tvongh goldiors in his service, 
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On anothor oceasion ho issuod. & romarkallo proclamation, 
in which he called upon all truo beliovors ‘ to exta'act the 
cotton of nogligonco from the cars of thor understanding, 
and Lo take sholtor in his dominions, whore thoir lives, their 
honour, and their property would romain under the pro- 
teelion of God? To lnglishmen tho fact that he died the 
doath of a horo will form his best Apologia, Sir Alfred 
Lyall has woll said: ‘14 may bo truly said that the stars in 
their scomses fought against Tipu—ea fierco, fanatio, and 
ignorant Muhammadan, who was novortheless sufficiently 
endowed with somo of the stornor qualities required for 
Asiatic rulorship to have mado for himself a name among 
the Indian princes of his time, Bub he had no political, 
ability of tho highor sort ; still leas had ho any touch of 
that instinct which has occasionally warned tho ablest and 
strongest Asiatic chiofs to avoid collision with Kuropeans, 
Ho was swopt away by a flood that was ovenyholming far 
groator States than Mysore, that had taken its riso in a 
distant part of tho world, out of ovouts beyond his con. 
prehonsion, and totally beyond his control, and that was 
now running full in the channel which carried tho Wnglish, 
by a natural dotormination of converging eonsoquonees, Lo 
suprome ascendancy in India,’ 
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TILE SIKU BARRIER BULWEEN OUR GROWING 
EMPIRE AND CENTRAL ASIA « 


J 
Rayarr Singu, 1780-1830 


2: Timm author of that excollent manual, British Dominion 
im India, Sir Alfred Lyall, has thus written of the rise 
of tho groat Sikh people; ‘ Under this now Hindu federa- 
tion, much more closely knit together by ties of raco and 
common faith than the Mahrattas, the people, became 
animated by a martial spirit and a fiery onthusiasm such 
as tho [findus had not hithorto displayed, The history of 
tho Sikhs illustwates a phonomenon well known in Asia, 
whore an ingurrectionary movoment is always particularly 
dangerous if it takes a religious complexion, and whero 
fanaticism may enduro and accumulate under a spiritual 
leader until it explodes in the world of politics with the 
force of dynamite. he martyrdom of their first prophet 
and their porsecution by tho later Mogul emperors had 
ongondered in those hardy peasants a fierce hatred of 
Islam, ‘hoy had boon ropressed ands broken by the 
Afghan armies of Ahmad Shah, but as his grasp on the 
Punjab relaxed, thoir combination becamo closer and moro 
vigorous, until by 1785 the Sikhs had mastored the wholo 
gountry between the Jhilam and tho Sullej rivors in tho 
centro of tho Punjab, woro threatoning tho Muhammadan 
princos about Dolhi, and had mado pillaging oxow'sions 
easbward across the Ganges into Rohil-khdid.’ Jor some 
time, and until tho rixo to powor of Ranjit Singh, tho 
Sikhs consisted of a numbor of confedoracics, more or less 
loosely bound together, cach ruled by its own chiol. It 
was Ranjit Singh who united the great majority of thom 
into ono confederacy undor himsoll as king. Le Was the 
foundor of the Sikh kingdom, —He,xoso Lo eminence, like so 
many obhor Oriontal rulers, at an purly ago: ho was only 
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twonty whon he became Govornor of Lahera. ‘Tho history 
of the transformation of tho Sikhs from a puroly roligious 
soob into a great military confedoratia, will always bo 
identifled with tho name of Ranjit Singh, who, if ho did 
not originato the movement, ab any rato brought aboub 
ilg consummation. 

By origin the Sikhs were mainly those hardy cultivators 
of Contral India who are known as Jats, ‘Their two main 
divisions woro tho Manjhe. and the Malwa, Sikhs, Tho 
former occupied the middle territory lying botwwoon tho 
Beas and tho Ravi known gonorally as tho Bari Doab, 
and contre chiofly round the two citios of Lehoro and 
Amvitsar, ‘Their loadors roso to the position of groat 
barons holding their lands by tho sword. ‘heir oppor. 
tunity had come while the Mogul emperors were: occupied 
with the Afghan invasions, and especially during that 
period of anarchy that sot inaftor the groat battle of Panipat 
in 1761, The ancestors of the Malwa Sikhs were also 
Hindu poasants of Jat or Rajput origin, who had omigrated 
from Jaisulmir in Rajputana about the middle of tho 
sixlteonth century. Thoy had sotiled down as poacolul 
subjects of the Mogul omporors. Thoir chief mon held 
the position of malguzars or collectors of revenue on 
behalf of the emperor, and they regularly paid rovonue 
lo the Moguls, They also need had their opportunity 
gradually 10 carvo out principalitios for thomselves during 
the gradual broek up of the Mogul empire from tho early 
part of the cighteonth contury onwards, and great houses 
gradually arose. which oxtorted titles from the emporors 
of Dolhi. Tho chiof ropresontutive at this timo of these 
Malwa Sikhs is tho great house of Patiala, Thay nover 
camo under the rule of the Sikh Maharaja, thoygh he often 
tied to absorb them; to avoid this they sought and 
obtained Britifh protection, and have always beon noled 
for their stanch loyalty to the vomwxion, 

But what ospecielly holped in trensforming mon from 
peaceful and industrious agriculturists and colonists into 
such hardy warriors as the Sikhs oventually became, was 
‘the persecution, that they underwont, which started under 
the Emperor Aurangzib, but was especially violent 
under one of his succossors, Farulchsiyar, early in tho 
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gighloonth contyry. Ulstory has recorded how the groat 
Sikh leader, Banda, tho military successor of tho tonth 
Guru, Govind Singh, was carried about the country by 
his Muhammadan éaptors in an iron cago, drossed in 
imperial purple robes with scarlet turban and cloth of 
gold, a spectacle to gods and men, But worse was to 
follow: his son was captureda: his heart torn out before 
his fathor’s eyos, and thrown into his faco; .pnd ho 
was himsolf thon torn to pieces with red-hot pincers, and 
his followers exterminated as if they were so many wild 
animals. No wonder that the old proverb, ‘The blood 
of tho martyrs was tho aced of the Church,’ was fully 
oxomplified in the case of the Sikhs. J'rom their persecu- 
tion they roso stronger than ever, No wonder, 400, that 
for years the Sikhs were distinguished for their undying 
hatred of Islam, a term which, though in its origin oxpres- 
sivo of poaco, moro often in those times wore & imilitant 
aspect, being gonerally idontifiod with war to the doath 
against all unboliovors, ‘Tho only alternatives that the 
militant Muhammadan over offers aro tho sword or con. 
vorsion. 

The expression Sikh in ils otymological origin means 
w disciple or learnor; and this points to tho fact that 
wv prone and nob a race or nationality is donoted by it, 
Horein thore is a contrast bobweon tho Sikh and tho Hindu _ 
roper : the difference may be thus expressed: a Lindu,” 
is born nob mado, o Silch is mado not bora: an initiatory 
rile, which may be called baptism, is necessary before 
w man is entitled to be called a sikh. ‘Tho foundor of tho 
Sikh religion was Nanak RBabn, who lived from the close 
of tho filteonth coniury Ul woll on into the sixteonth : 
born in 1409, lo died in 1638, He was a pious Hindu 
voformer, wid has heen styled a Uindu Martin Guthor, 
tis home was in the immodiato noighbourloed of Lahore. 
The tonols of a eclobrated Vaishnava toachor, a disciple 
of Ramanand, ond himself the founder of a sock, named 
Kabir, avo said lo havo had a groat influence upon’ Nanak. 
A. curious tradition contres round tho namo of jCabir, 
Uo is suid to heave heon originally a Muhopynadan weaver,” 
who afterwards ombraced tho toncts of Hinduism, An 
ancudoto told of him seems to pojnt to thore being some 
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truth in the abory. Ib is related in a flindi work that 
vontaing biographios of-groal Mindu rolormors, styled. tho 
Bhakta-Mala, ov Garland of the hips he 2 Both tlindus 
and Muhammadans aro seid to haverclaimed the body of 
Kabir upon his death, the Lindua for its cromation, tho 
Muhommadans for its burial, A dispute had arison, whon 
suddenly Kabir himsolf aypoared, and ordered tho dig 
putanig to look undor tho shoot that covered his terrestrial 
body : “ho then disappoares| again as suddonly as he had 
Appeared. On oboe his orders tho disputants found 
only some beautiful flowors whore tho body had heon : 
one-half of these wero given to the Lindus to burn at 
thoir holy city, Bonares : the othor half wore given bo the 
Muhammadans, who bwiied thom with great pomp and 
coremony, A monastery in his honowr still oxists ab 
Pwi, agd all pilgrims from Uppor India to this day aro 
entitled to receive » spoonful of rico-wator from tho priest 
in charge, He gives his name to a sect known a8 the 
Kabir-Panthis, many of whom are to bo found in parts 
of the Contral! rovinces. Tho threo main principles undor- 
lying the teaching of Nanak were tho abolition of custo, 
the unity of the Godhead, and the obligation of purity, 
The canon of soripture recognized by all Sikhs received 
ils namo from him; it is styled Granth, which olymo- 
~logicatly moans ‘The Volume’: and in this respect ib 
boars in its title only an analogy to the Christian Biblo, 
‘In its original form it was a parephraso of his writings, 
His followers woro known as Sikhs, or disciples, As with 
80 many men who haye aftorwards booomo distinguished, 
yarious anecdotes have heen told of Nunak’s carly life 
and of his divine mission, By caste ho was a hati, or 
member of tho great wrilor caste, and by, cooupation 
# village accountant, whoso business ib would bo bo record 
the rights of ‘villagors to thoir folds and lands in the 
xogislor maintained for that purpose. Liko the great 
Buddha as soon as ho received his divine commission, he 
abondoried his family, Uo had droamt that ho had boon 
carried up into the soventh heaven, and had there received 
“the gift of prophecy, with a commiasion as proachor, Ho 
ab once assumed the simple dress of an ascolic, and von 
menced. his wanderings preaching the new faith. He ts 
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said to have been received in audionee -by the Emporor 
Babar on one of his wanderings, and was accorded a very 
kindly. welcome, gs might have beon oxpected from that 
hearty and genial monarch. Ho eventually returned to 
his family, and dicd peaceftlly in his old heme. Such 
wandering saints arc still 10 be met vith throughout the 
longth and breadth of India ; and the writer has encountored 
such on the slopes of the [limalayas, on tho sumnite of 
the Blue Mountains of southeyn India, and in the great 
contral plains, Stated at street corners in the sacred 
city of Benares are to this day to bo seon venerable figures 
seed in silont meditation, whose history, if read, would 
reveal many a strango career. Somo of thom may have 
been men who in their prime led an active and strenuous lifo 
enough, bub who had been fascinated throughout that life 
by the meditative and contemplative life of tho ascetic, 
and who, as soon as releaso from the cares and anxietics 
of public life had como to thom, had hastened to adopt 
it in thoiy own porsons, thus passing through tho several 
stages of boyhood, studenthood, and houschold pro. 
prictorship to tho final stago of philosophic and devout 
asceticiam, and thereby putting the crown on an ideal 
Hindu oxistonce, such ag is depicted in the pages of their 
antiont and vovered scriptures. 

Anothor spiritual leader, or Guru, as he would be ealled, 
who is held in high estimation among the Sikhs, is Arjun, 


who in actual order ranks a3 tho fifth Gur. Ho lived in ‘ 


tho oarly part of the seventeonth contury, and is Sere 
noted as the compiler of tho collection of sacred books 
known as the Adi-Granth, which may be translated, ‘The 
volume as ib was from tho beginning” It included the 
writings of Nanak, and oxtracts from tho works of popular 
saints and poots, anc espocially from those of Jayadova, 
tho author of the widely-road Gila Govitda, or Song 
of tho Divine Ilerdsryan, who is recorded to have 
lived in tho thirteonth century. Arjun appears to havo 
been anxious to do for the Punjabi dialect whit lator 
Bongali writors did for their dialect, to raiso it into a 
language moro stately than tho simplo golfounial Riom, 
with the object of creating a lenguage that might be used 
by all the Lindi-speaking races of Lindustan proper, 
OSWLLL IY N a) 
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Just as tho Bongali writers drew largaly from Sanskrit 
gsourcos Lo enrich tho common colloquial Bengali, so Arjun 
incorporated many old Hindi forms and words, Arjun 
did nob vonfine his attontion to puroly’ Hindu Ltoratare, 
but drow inspiration oven from a Muhammidan poet, 
the Sufi, Shaik Parid ; amongat other sources also that ho 
drow from were tho writings of Kabir, and of tho Mehratta 
poots of the Deccan, Namdeva, and ‘Trilochan, 

It wis to be left to the donth Guru, Govind, Singh, a con 
tomporary of the Emperor Aurangzib, to éffect a great 
change in the charactor of tho Sikh systom, IIe gavo it 
the impotus that caused it finally to sot in the direetion of 
militarism. His teachings wore especially direcled towards 
the croation of a great military nation, whose united forecs 
were to be hurled against the Muhammadan rulers of 
India, , Govind himsell was one who had oxporionced, if 
not in his own person, at any rate in that of those nearest 
and dearest to him, his own fathor, and his only two 
surviving sons, the bitterness of persooution ab tho hands 
of the relentless foos of the early Sikh loadors, tho followers 
of Islam. His fathor had been tortured (o death, and his 
sons buried alive, Covind was only fifleon years of ago 
whon his fathor was thus treated; his murder made 
a lasting improssion on his mind, and ho determined to 
avenge the decd when he himself grow to man’s estate, 

~ He fled to tho hills and prepared for his future mission 
“as tho avengor,<by completing his oducation, whieh on its 
literary side included tho study of Lfindi, Porsian, and 
ovon Sanskrit: on its physical side ho practised himself 
in al! foats of strongth and akill both in sport and in arma, 
Ilo may havo had tho oxample of tho grew’ Mahrattia 
captain, Sivaji, hoforo him in tho physical part of his 
taining, Sivaji has had many imilbors; “it ik nol so 
long ago thatea secret socioly was unearthed ab the houd 
quartors of tho Brahman hiorargliy in tndia, having for 
its object the training of Mahratta youth, not only in 
foals of strongbh bat of arma, Similar movomonts have 
nob beon unknown in those Iablor days in obher parts ol 
eIndingthaving for thoir objeot something more sinister 
than tho meré training of youth in manly oxercises, Tho 
groat movomont, known as the Boxer movement, that 
aoe 
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stirred China to, its dopths nob many yoars sinco, had 
nv somowhat similar object. The very namo is derived 
from ono special feature of tho training imparted. But 
thero was rightoo&sness in the cause of Govind : he had to 
combat porsecttion and intolorance, which wore the key- 
notes of the policy of the later Moguls in their attitude 
towards the now religion, Very different has been the 
altitude of the British successors of the Moguls towards 
tho religions, whether old or new, of the pooples of India. 
Sympathy ahd toloration hate been iis distinguishing 
traits, and no causo that has for its overthrow % Govern. 
mont actuated by such principles can by any stretch of 
imagination be described as a rightoous cause. 

JTaving completed that period of probation and pre- 
peration such as all great reformers have passed through 
al somo poriod in their earcers, Govind inangumated his 
mission by a solomn sacrifice to that goddess, who, in her 
more sinister aspect is known as the droad goddess Kali, 
bub in hor moro gracious aspect as tho benign Durga, te 
then revived the ancient rite of baptism. “The ceremony 
was a quaint one: sugar-candy being dissolved in pure 
water, tho solution was stirred with a daggor : certain 
vorses wore recited and the now disciple drank a portion, 
the rest boing sprinkled on his head and bedy: the shout, 
“Wah! Gurnji Ka Khalsa, victory to the ihalsa pf tho 
Guru? was thon raised. Tho origm of tho term Khalsa ~ 
has beon variously givon, Somo tako ib,to mean, ono’s? 
own property, and apply it to the Sikh confederation as 
tho special creation of tho Guru; others sco in it tho 
Porsian [Khalisa, pure or gonuino, and apply ib to the 
contral authority sand yot another intorpretation is that 
ib stwnds for Khulisa, and means tho free, or liberated 
ones, with spevial reference to tho freedom of the Sikhs 
Crom tho shacklox of caste, Whatever be die dorivation, 
tho growl military confederation of the Sikhs became 
honcoforth known as the Ihalsa, and its spirit was browthed 
into it by the new teaching of Govind. Govind’s teaching 
had for ils main objeets the separation af the Sikhs as 
a distinet body from tho ranks of Hinduism, thoPobjects 
boing concontration of power and the creafiot of aspevially 
formidable woapon against the folfowers of Iskun, Spovial 
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injunctions wero givon with rogard to tho,abolition of caste, 
and spovific rules of conduct wore laid down in regard to 
dross, food, and wotship : smoking and fomale infanticide 
wore prohibited. ‘The religion of tho “Sikhs, whether as 
taught by Nanak or by Govind, was of an ominontly 
practical character: it regarded the position of the house- 
holder, as the hoad of his family and engaged in tho daily 
business of lifo, as tho most honourable of all lives + and 
it altdched no spocial virfuo, as did orthodox ffinduism, 
to the aseotio life ay such, A writer lias well said of it: 
“It is a Teligion possessing x noblo ideal, and a practical 
and sociil meaning which place it vory high among the 
philosophical roligions of the world.’ 

TE Govind was the pioneer in the movemont thi gave 
® military organization to the Sikh confederacies, uniting 
thom for military purposes into tho Khalsa, it was tho 
eae Maharaja, Ranjit Singh, who mado of thom that 
ormidablo fighting machine which thoy afterwards became, 
and who founded the Sikh kingdom, which was destined 
to try conclusions with the British, But the kingdom 
which he created fell almost as suddenly as it had risen 
under his immediate successors, Upon his death in 1880, 
the country became distracted with quarrels and slrugyles 
for supromacy, until at length the Sikh army obtained 
the mastery, and provoked the British to a war, whieh 

° their own policy cventually mado a war @ outrance + and 
‘ within ton yoa's of their lato rulor’s death thoir country 
had become an integral part of the British Indian Empire. 
By their splondid loyalty during tho strain of tho great 
crisis of 1867, the Sikhs showed that thoy acknowledged 
the justice of the annexation of the Punjab. They hive 
‘since been incorporated into tho British military system, 
and are second to none in tho British Army in counge 
and dovotiof to duty. A conspicuous examplo of (his 
was secon during the frontior wars of 1807, whon, ab the 
fort. of Saraghori, the whole gartixon died to a man fn its 
dofoncé against overwholming numbors of tho enemy. 
A handsome momorial to their gallant memory haw heen 
= erect in their sacred city, Amritsar, tho Pool of Immor- 
tality, with one of their,inspiring mottoos fittingly inserihed 


upon it, which was also tho British sailorman’s prompt 
noe 
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answer to tho farfous signal of Mingland’s greatest admiral, 
taiyar, hamesha laiyar, ‘Ready, ayo, Ready.” The actual 
proportion of Sikhs fo tho rest of the population of the 
Punjab, it may here be noted, is small. Out of a total 
population of over twonty millions, less than two millions 
aro Sikhs, 

Govind Singh diced in 1708,%a year after the death of 
tho Emporor Aurangzib, By that time the organization of 
tho Sikhs as-a mijitary power* was practically complete. 
Tho Mogul ompive had veached its height under Aarangaib, 
and it was against this ompire, whose resources aad power 
may bo judged of by tho fact that its rovente amounted at 
ono timo to over cighty millions sterling, that the Sikhs 
made their determined stand, possessed as has been well 
said, of only thoir faith, their swords, and their courage. 
Aurangzib, by his policy of intolerance, had suteceded 
bofore his death in alicnating overy Hindu Stato, and in 
tho goneral alarm and distrust thus engendered amongst his 
subject Hindu populations tho Sikhs found their oppor- 
tunity, Tis persecutions and those of his immediate 
suecossors infused fresh spirit into these hardy warriors, 
and their numbors and power rapidly increased under the 
stress of tho cruel circumstances of their age. From this 
time onwards they formod themsolves into a numbor of 
confedoracios, or Misls, as thoy havo been called, ‘undor 
guerrilla chiefs. Hach of these confederacies claimed, 
independence, their loading principles being*tho watchwords 
adopted by all groat republics, Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality : and thoir records show thom fighting amongst 
thomselves almost as much as with the Muhammadans 
a this early poriod in their history: only in presence off 
a common foo would they unite and place thomselves 
tndor some one of their number who might Jiappen at the 
time to be the most powerful, Gradually, however, great 
houses arose, and the Itssor chiefs placed thomsclyes for 
purposes of mutual protegtion under the groater chiefs, 
placing thoir horses and thoir woapons at tho servico of 
their chiof, whon required : thus, a spevies of feudal eystom , 
aroso, undor which lands wore hold as e contision of military 
service, Leadership would often? be reeognizod where 
oxcoptional skill or courage in feats gf sport or of arms 
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was displayed by any one. The robber ofement was strong 
among tho Sikhs of thoso carly days, and thero was nob 
wanting a rosomblance botiveon the, Sigh chieftains, and 
tho Scottish bordor chioftains of carly Scottish history, 
Thore was vory little resemblanco betaveon thom and tho 
great freobooting tribes of Pindaris, and Dakaits : their 
oxploits wore not without an clomont of chivalry and 
romang, and thore was an absonce of that outrage and 
oruclly that charactorized tho operations of tho Pindarix, 
Tho Sikhechicftains as ofton as not had somo distinguishing 
cognomer: thus such designations as ‘The five hundred 
ono’, given Lo a man for his prowess in batilo, and ‘ The 
spotless one’, givon to another for his fino charactor, wero 
nob uncommon among them, Tho year 1761 wags the 
turning-point in Sikh history, It witnessed the first stand 
mado by the Khalsa against a rogular army: ib is true 
the Sikhs were defeated, but thoy had gained that all- 
important requisite for future success, confidence in thom- 
selves and thoir causo. The conquest of tho tract of 
country known as Sirhind, which lios to the south-cast of 
Lahore, gave them a much-needed status, Tho number 
of confederacios was tivolve, and their names aro still to 
be found in the titles of many of the great Sikh famitios 
to this day. One distinguishing feature among the Sikhs 
+ was tho honourable place assigned to their women, ond 
rthe history of one of these confedoracies, the Kanhoyas, 
illustrates the irfimonso influence which Sikh women wielded : 
it wag o result of tho liberal teaching of thoir great gurus, 
Nanak and Govind. Jb was into this confederney that 
Ranjit Singh aftorwards mavriod, 
. Tho founder of the family to whieh Ranjit Singh holonged 
had been a bold and suecessful robber ohtéttuin, It is 
recorded that, ho and bis famous picbald mare, Desi, the 
country-bred, wero known and feared throughout the whole 
countryside, Mon marry carly it'tho Mast, and Serdar 
Mahan. Singh of tho Sukar Chakia confedorasy married 
into the eelebraicd Jhind family and became tho father 
, of Regjit Singh at the ago of fifleon, In those days of 
adventure ané Cntorprise it was no uncommon thing for 
a, boy to make acquaintance with war's alarms at a tendo 
age, and Ranjit Singh.was no oxcoption to the rule, Ue 
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was vory noarlyekilled in ono of tho many hatiles of the 
time at tho ago of ten : a Muhammadan chief had suecceded 
in climbing on y tho clophant on which the youthful 
Ranjit Singh wad nfounted, and was only cub down just 
in timo. Thus his warliko instincis wero carly aroused, 
AL the ago of sixteon ho determined to throw off tho tulolago 
ho had hitherto been subjectesl to by his mother, and his 
still more famous mother-in-law, who wero both in their 
way mighty Amazons. Ho shyt up his mother in efortress 
whore sho romaingd for tho rest of hor life, Io had more 
difficulty, howevor, in disposing of his masterffl mother- 
in-law. She had, it is tru, oncouraged his taste £6r fighting, 
and so far as fighting was a necessity in that stronuous 
ago, he owed hor a considerable debt : but in other directions 
hor influence had been distinctly bad, Hor aim had been 
to weaken the character and the health of the youyg prince 
so as to vondor him eventually wnfit for ruling, so that 
sho might keep the power in hor own hands, ‘Tho writer has 
soon many instances where disastrous results have followed 
from tho exorcise of such ovil influences on tho bodies and 
minds of young princos on tho part of members of a family 
who havo interested motives in thus weakening the charactor 
of tho heir. It may be done in a variety of ways which it 
is unnecossary Lo detail hero, but ono specially bad caso 
camo under his observation where the insidious use oLbhang, 
a preparation of homp, in food, carried over a considerable 
period, had ailastaalts woakoned the mind and charactot 
of a young prince, At the samo timo tho writer has lnown 
another young princo who possossed sufficient forco of 
choractor to mastor fato, instead of being mastered by it. 
But it demands tho possession of an exceptionally strong 
porsonality.to overeome those malign influcncos whoro they 
do exist, as they undoubtedly do, but, of course, by no 
moans gonerally, Ranjit Singh carly showed that ho 
possessed tho charactes roquired to counteract them, and 
it was not long before he sucoceded in shutting up tho 
mastorful lady, his mother-in-law, in a fortress, whero she 
evontually died. 

Ranjit Singh’s groat opportunity camo during? ono of 
the campaigns of the Afghan king, aton Shah, ‘The 
Afghans still claimed suzerainty over the Punjab, but they 
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wero no longer its masters, and they made incursions 
eriodically with tho viow of rostoring their influence. 
Iho name of this Afghan monarch wasdong hold in dread 
throughout India, and oven tho British féared an incursion 
into their southern provineos of the Afghan armios; they 
knew that their groat cnemy in the south, ‘Tipu Sultan, 
was continually intriguing yvith Zaman Shah to como to 
his assistance and help him in his cherished design of 
‘driving tho accursed mfidgls into the sea’ whence ney 
had come. At tho vory time, indoed, hon Ranjit Singh 
was commencing his military carcor at the age of sixteen, 
Zaman Slfah had received a pressing invitation from Tipu 
to invade India, and in 1797 he was indeod marching through 
the Punjab, to the great alarm of the British Governmont in 
India, Sir Alfred Lyall has shown what good reason the 
British had to dread an incursion of the Atehens at that 
time , he has said: ‘The whole of North India was stirred 
by his coming, the Muhammadans wero preparing to join 
his standard, the Oudh ruler was incapable of making 
any effective resistance, and if the Afghan monarch had 
pushed on to Delhi thore would have beon an outbroak 
of anarchy and porilous confusion, Such a formidablo 
diversion would undoubtedly have drawn northward every 
available English regiment for the protection of tho Bongal 
frontier, but in 1798 Shah Zaman was obliged to roturn 
‘hurriedly to guard his own western provinces from the 
Persians.’ It was in the course of this retroat that Ranjit 
Singh first attracted the attention of tho Afghan monarch, 
and performed that feat that laid the foundation of his 
military supremacy. Tho story has beon thus told: ‘Tho 
Afghan king, Zaman Shah, fad lost somo guns when 
crossing the Jhilam in flood: he promised tho city and 
district of Lahore, together with the tile of Raja, to Ran- 
jit Singh if he tvould recover thom and sond them {o him. 
Ranjit Singh recovered the guns, «and assumed the title 
of Raja.’ Lahore was at the time in tho possession of two 
Sikh Sardars, who had themselves eaptured it from the 
Afghans by a Pipi dese making their entry into the 
place ogo dark night by means of a drain, and capturing 
tho bed a eeehestia whom they found quictly enjoying 
himself at a nauich party. Ranjit Singh succeeded in 
at 
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moking himsolf master of tho place. Not long afterwards 
ho also sueccoded in gaining possession of Amritsar. There 
was a cclebrated evn in the city known as tho Zamzamme 
gun, which had pblortged to Ranjit Singh’s grandfather : ho 
had asked the Sikh Sardar, who held Amritsar, to hand it 
over to him: the Sardar had refused, with the result that 
he was atlacked by Ranjit Singh and lost Amritsar, Ranjit 
Singh now had the advantage of having in his pgssession 
both the Sikh capitals, Lahore, the political, and Amritsar, 
the religious capital. * 

Ranjit Singh’s rise to prominenco synchronized with 
the arrival in India of the great British pro-consul, tho 
Marquess Wollostoy, and it was not without its bearing upon 
the fortunes of the British that he should have been thus 
engaged in carving out a dommion for himself in that 
Stato that was contiguous to the passes from which tho 
great invaders had come into India from the north-west, 
Sir Alfred Lyall has described the effect on the political 
situation in India of the rise of the Sikh nationality in 
Uppor India, Ho has said: ‘Thonceforward the Sikhs 
wore not only able to hold the line of the Tndus river 
against fresh invaders, they also eut off the channels 
of supply botweon Contral Asia and tho Muhammadan 
powers to the south of tho Sutlej, who wore, moreover, kept 
in conatant alarm by this actively aggressive comanunity 
on thei northern frontier. ‘Tho effect was to maintain’ 
among the fighting powors in northern Indéa an oquilibriunt 
that was of signal advantage to the English hy preserving 
their north-west frontier unmolested) during the last 
quarter of the oighteonth contury, a critical poriod when 
thoy wore fully overpied with Mysore and the western 
Mahrattas,’, Had not Ranjit Singh sueceedod in creating 
a strong Sikh kingdom in the Punjab, whieh formod a 
barrtor against incursions from the great contres of Muham- 
madan aggression, the dask that the Marquess Wellesley 
had set himegolf to, of consolidating the British possessions, 
might have beon rendered far harder than it actully was. 
Whilo tho Sikh monarch was consolidating his poyor, the 
British wero also consolidating thoirs, ang {htir comsolida-” 
tion had one offect, which could vot have beon altogother 
palatable to him. By the time it was completed the thin 
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ved lino had reached and absorbed Delh? and formed an 
imponotrablo barvicr against his own further advanco south- 
wards, Ho seoms to have had a beset pee that it would 
nol romain evon there long: he is aiid to have remarked 
ono day: ‘Tho wholo of Hindustan will soon bo red? 
After a preliminary trial of strength with tho British, 
the Sikh chieftains to thecsouth of the Sutloj had first 
made  Troaty with Ranjit Singh, who was oxecedingly 
anxious to draw them within his own sovereignty. When 
he showed his hand too plainly, and they realized that ho 
would noyer rest contont till ho had absorhed their torri- 
lovies into his own, they decided to throw in their lot with 
the British; and they petitioned tho Brilish that thoy 
might be allowed to como under their protection, Tho 
British hesitated for somo time before eventually according 
a favourable answor to their potition : thoy woro unwilling 
to embroil thomselves with the Sikh Maharaja. Thoro 
wero fears at the time of Fronch designs upon India, and 
it was thought that Ranjit Singh might call in tho assist~ 
ance of the French. Only when these fears were finally 
dispolled, did they agree to tho wishes of the Cis-Subloj 
chiofs, By the Treaty mado with Ranjit Singh in L809, 
in which Motealfe took so prominont a part, tho Maharaja 
ronounced all claims to the Sikh dorriborics that lay south 
of the Sule], Thus a barrior was sot up fiually against 
any furthor proses south of the Sikh Maharaja, Ranjit 
Singh had takentlong to como to tho decision he oval ailly 
camo 10, and it was only tho pationco and firmness of the 
young English envoy, in whom ho recognized tho em. 
odiment of thoso groat qualities, that he know from the 
roports of his nows-writors wore pre-eminontly the obarac. 
foristics of tho man who had dispatohed young Motanlfo 
on his mission, tho Governor-Gonoral, Lord Minto, and 
behind him of"tho great British nation, that causod him bo 
bow to inovitable necessity, but having bowed ho faithfully 
obsorved his obligations to tho hour of his doath, Besides, 
ho realized that it was no mean advantage that ho should 
be alloyed a freo hand to pursuo his cnreor of aggrandizc- 
mont L¢ the Westpand to tho north, dust so had the groat 
Mahratta chioftain, Madhava Rao Seindia, bowed to the 
inevitablo when confronted with tho statosmanlike por- 
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sonality of anofhor great British Ruler, Warron Hastings, 
in whom he had recognized as groat a mastor of statecralt 
as himsolf. an) 

Ranjit Singh was not Jong in oxtending his conquests in 
thoso directions still loft opon to him to the south-west, the 
north-west, and the north, He added to his dominions in 
suceession, Multa, Peshawarpand Kashmir, Thus by tho 
yeur 1820 his powor was absolute throughout thes Punjah, 
from the river Sptlej} to tho Andus. By 1883 he had ob- 
tained Peshawar Lycomian from the exiled Afghan monarch, 
Shah Shuja.  [n 1836 ho suceeoded in defeating an attempt 
mado by Dost Mahomed to wrost Peshawar from his 
possossion, Ho had mot dotormined opposition on moro 
occasions than one in his earcer of conquest, and ho had 
nob serupled to use tho weapons of his ago, trickory and 
Wwenchory, in carrying out his aims. Tho most stubborn 
resistance he encountered was porhaps at Multan. 'This 
fort was vory gallantly defonded by its governor, a Muham- 
madan Newab; when a breach had been mado in the walls 
by thab groat gun on which Ranjit. Singh pinned hia 
faith, the Zamzamma gun, tho old Nawab stood in the 
broach fighting to the last with hia cight sons: and the 
Sikh troops only offected their ontry over the dead hadies 
of tho ald govornor and fivo of his sons, who wore killed 
in tho assault, Ranjit Singh was not abovo illistrating 
in his own porgon the fable of King Stork and the Mrogg, 
A fortress which he was particularly* anxious to gain 
possession of was being besieged, anc its defenders bogyod 
for his assistance in repelling tho bosiegers + he was only 
too glad to avail himsoll of the opportunity, and onee inside, 
ho book possosdion and kept it, Ranjit Singh modelled 
his army on tho English system, and convertod it into 
& Jormidablo fighting machine, «Ue had goon for hinwsolf 
what a disviplined infantry could accomplish and, con- 
trary to tho usual cusi6m of the Sikhs, ho made his infautry 
& moro important arm oven than his cavalry., Moe also 
adoptod the Hnglish system of voluntary enlistment, 
Naturally with so many chances of distinotion thep sorvico 
undor his auspices gave, military servieoavhs oxtocdingly 
popular. Many of his most famous goncrals wore foreignors, 

Among the most distinguished of these was the Ttalian, 
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General Avitabile, who, liko the famous ‘ronch general, 
de Boigne, who had beon in the sorvico of tho Mahratta 
chioftain, Madhava Rao Scindia, was nét, only & military 
gonius, but a skilled civil administrator.” Hoe was largely 
employed in administrative work in the Peshawar district, 
and his namo was long remombored with awo on tho 
countryside of that wild Aorderland, Mueh, however, 
cannot hp said for Ranjit Singh’s ordinary civil adminis. 
(ration of his dominions. Rack-renting, formed ila chief 
foature: a bare subsistence was left to the cultivators, 
and all commodities woro heavily taxed. One method of 
collecting revonuc was by marching an army through the 
conquored districts every two or three yoars to sweep 
up all arrears of revenue due, A curious illustration show- 
ing how natural this system appeared to tho people is given 
by one of Ranjit Singh’s biographers. Many years aftor, 
ab the time when tho British had just conquered the Sikhs 
in the first Sikh war, and a British Rosident was assisting 
the Council of Regency to administer the country, a native 
official approached the Resident and mentioning a certain 
district, said to him: ‘There are nearly two years’ revenue 
unpaid, so it is about time to send an army.’ A com. 
parison between the prosperous state of the Punjab as it 
is at this day, after many years of orderly British rule, 
and as it was undor Silch rule, is, from the point of view 
of the British administrator a sufficient answer bo a question 
that has sometimes been asked, namely, whether the 
Punjab has materially bonefited by its change of rulers, 
Proverbial aayings have been dofined to be the collective 
wisdom derived from exporionve of a poople: a popular 
saying common in tho Punjab would seom to show that 
inthe minds of tho people of the provinces alse there can 
be no doubt of tho benefits that have acerued to them from, 
the change. Tho saying is -—' Under British administra. 
tion the Punjab has been blessed Sith Sawan--the most 
beneficial, month of all the months of the year to an 
~ agricultural country like India, being the month of carly 
rain—ayl with Karm, kindnosy; undor Sikh administra. 
fion in fis wobs) aspects, the Punjab was desolated with 
Mula—that destructive iasect that devows corn’ Lf it 
is true, as has beon gid by a competent authority, that 
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with all the anemalios that still oxist in tho Native States 
of India, ‘ poople do nob wish to oxchango their despotism 
for the more benevolent rule of British India,’ the converse, 
as another competent authority has said, is also true; 
thoro is no keonness shown by thoso who havo experienced 
this more benoficont rule in British territory, to exchange 
ib for the more despotic rulg of the Native State, And 
yot true as this may be, there are still not _a few pathetic 
figures vomaining in India like Sir Alfrod Lyat’s ‘ Old 
Pindari’, who long for the ld order of things, whieh it 
is to be hoped in the true intorests of India, hts gono Lor 
over. ‘Tho old order chanyeth, yielding place*to new.’ 
Il has been said that the secret of Ranjit’s success in 
founding his kingdom was a characteristic ho possessed 
in common with other great conquerors, ‘a strong and 
stubborn persistence, slow, sure, and irresistible as the 
rising tide. ‘Chis persistence, indecd, he showed also in 
other directions, whenover he had seb his heart on the 
attainment of something he coveted. Two ancedotes are 
told of him which aptly illustrate this trait, one comected 
with the acquisition of tho famous jewel, known as tho 
Koh-i-Nur, tho Mountain of Light, tho other in connexion 
with a celebrated maro, named Laili, Tho great diamond 
is said to havo originally belonged to ono of the Pandava 
chiefs of Mahabharata story. Eventually it came jnto the 
possession of the Mogul emperors: it passed from them 
into the hands of Nadir Shah, tho Porsianking, who sacked 
Delhi in 1789: thonce it fell to the Afghan, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, and thus eventually passed into the possession 
of Shah Shuja, ob one time monarch of Afghanistan, but 
when Ranjit Singh mado his acquaintance he was living in 
exile, Ranjit Singh inviled him to tako up his rosidonce ab 
Grhoro on his arrival, Ranjit Singh Jost no time indemand- 
ing the jewel. Upon Shah Shuja donying thal he had it, and 
dovluing that he had, placed it with ea banker for safe 
keeping, the old Maharaja lost his tomper and placed 
a guard vound his guost’s palace; all who left the house 
wero soarehed, and no one was allowed bo enter with food, 
Violding to this treatmont so contrary bo all th® laws of 
Oriontal hospituity, Shah Shuja agree? tb surrender the 
jewel on tho condition that Raufit Singh would guarantee 
‘ @ 
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hint his friondship and protection. This, tha Sikh Maharaja, 
taking an oath on his most sacred volume, the Granth, 
promised solomuly to do, Shah Shuja thereupon invited 
tho Maharaja to an audience, in order thateho might receive 
the diamond in porson, Ranjib Singh duly prococded to 
the Shal’s palace, where he was courteously received: in 
audionee, In tho Mast whon visits aro interchanged, it 
is customary for tho hoxt to remark ax ho recotvos his 
visitor, *You havo brought mo to greab honour by your 
visit” 'Tho visitor roplics, “£ assure yeu, the honour is 
mine” ‘TKo customary grectings over, tho two monarchs 
sal down, nd for a full hour by the clock thoy remained 
thus seated, facing cach other in solomn silence, ‘Thon 
Ranjil Singh took upon himself bo remind his host of tho 
object of his visit. Shah Shuja gave tho signal, and the 
colobratod diamond was coremoniously brought in wrapped 
only in fin old and faded cloth, such as to this day, tho 
most priccless jewels may not uncommonly, in many 
Oriental Stato troasurics, bo secon wrapped up in, ‘Tho 
Maharaja wasted no moro timo, but pranpily seized. it, 
and left the audionce chamber without troubling his head 
about going through tho oustomary formula of farewell 
which Oriontal ctiquotte demands, and which takes this 
form: having first asked his host’s permission to take 
his loavo, his visitor romarks to his host Keop mo in 
kindly tecolloction,” and tho host thus responds, ‘ Koop 
me also in kindly recollection,” Having obtained posses- 
sion thus discourtoously of tho famous diamond, the Sikh 
Maharaja afterwards soized all tho jowels that remained 
in tho possossion of the Shah, ‘The Koh-i-Nur afvorwards, 
on the Binal conquest of tho Punjab by tho British, passed 
into the possession of the Sovorsigny of Greab Britain, and 
now lies with the othor regalia of tho Crown. in tho Tower of 
London. ¢ 

Sikh genlomon have over beon ngted horsemen: history 
doos nob record thet any of tho distinguished Tadinn 
gonorals who trainod thoir armies were great horsomon, bub 
cortainly in tho Italy of to-day aro Lo bo found homo of tho 
anost fiyghod horsomon in the world. ‘The writer was one 
privileged to sd & late Sikh chief of Patiala und some of 
his Sardars taking a steeplechase course, and their perform. 
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ances wore by ng moans inforior bo those of the most colo- 
bratod of Italian chovaliors, Ranjit Singh was always most 
passionately Cond pf horses, end in his prime would aflon 
spond tho wholo dayein the saddle, and he was evor a koon 
sportsman, Ifo always kept up a largo stud of Avabs, 
Persians, and country-breds, au he always reocived with 
xpocial pleasure a gift of Unglish horsos such as the Governors. 
Genoral of India occasionally sont him, ‘Tho anecdobo that 
has beon told about him and the maro ‘Lali? edanot ho 
vouched for ‘as stuietly avouratd, and thore is somo doubt as 
to the actual idontity of tho animal, but it is a story that 
aplly illustrates the persistence with which, whtn he had 
once sot his heart on anything, ho never rested (ill ho had 
seoured it, Tho story goes that the Governor of Peshawar 
possessed a maro famed for ils beauty throughout Afghan- 
istan and the Punjab, This was some years before Pesha- 
war had beon formally ceded to him, ‘Ue sont oxpedition 
after expedition to demand the surrender to him of the 
mare, Ab Jas he succeeded, but only after a enormous 
oxponditure of blood and treasure, ‘The quest is said to 
havo cost him sixty lakhs of treasure and the lives of 12,000 
of his soldiovs, Lord William Bentinck is revorded to have 
beon shown tho animal whon ho visited tho Maharaja in 
1831, Baron Tiigol also, whon he visited Lahoro at a lator 
dato, was shown en animal which he was told was tho 
idontioal animal: it was a dark groy horso with black. 
points, somo sixteon hands high, magnifieyntly caparisonec 
and with gold bangles on its legs. Surely ne mare costly 
animal has ovor figaved in the annals of any stud, oven tho 
niosl famous and historic, 

Tb may bo of intorest bo note something of the personality 
of somo of tho native offivials at the court of Ranjit Singh. 
Ho omployoth in his civil adkninistration both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, aid in order to koop tho goodwill of the 
Sikh priosts, Go the magb orthodox of whan sueh eniploy- 
ment of offiviuls whe were not Sikhs was not allogether 
plowsing, as ib xeomed contrary to the tenets of éheir re. 
ligion, ho propiliated thom by largo gifts of monoy und 
louds to thom personally, aud of oflerings to ghoir Le 
Nik most famous minister was the Muhamfatlan noblemen, 
Pakiv Azizadin, Lb has beon suid that ib was laygely duo to 
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his wise counsels‘that peace was so long mamtained with the 
English ; indeed’ Lord Ellonborough is resorded to have 
styled him ‘ Tho protector of the friendsbip of both States’. 
Jio was an exceedingly liberal-minded nfan: this may be 
illustrated by the famous reply he mado to Ranjit Singh 
whon questioned as to his preference for Muhammadanism 
or Hinduism: ‘1 am,’ he replied, ‘a man floating in the 
midst of a mighty river, C burn my oye towards (he land, 
but ear distinguish no difforence in cither bank. Tle was 
also a poot, and an authority attributes tothim tho line which 
has won tho admiration of all who appreciate the beautios 
of Persia? pootry, and thoy are nob w fow : ‘ Forgot your- 
self, and leave your work with God. Ono of Ranjit Singh’s 
officials is said to have owed his promotion to tho rank of 
royal chamberlain, whose business it was to superintond 
the Danbar, to his faithful vigilance on a certain historic 
occasion, when in a vory subordinate position, He was on 
duty one night at the palace, when the spirit moved tho 
Maharaja to go forth into the stroots disguised, after tho 
fashion of tho great Sultan Haroun-al-Raschid, to seo what 
his faithful lieges wore about. The sentry had not beon 
made acquainted with his proposed escapade : when ho 
returned to the palace, ho found himself shub out: tho 
sontry arrested him and kept him for tho night in the guard- 
house, either actually not recognizing him, ov professing not 
“to do so, Anyhow his fidolity reccived its duo mocd of 
praise, and he wes rewarded by being promoted, first to 
the position of personal attendant to tho Maharaja and 
afterwards to the rank of chamberlain. Another of Ranjit 
Singh’s officials was a colebrated movianivian, who is said 
4o have invented a clock that showed tho hour, the day of 
the month, and tho changes of the moon, Moghanies form 
&® nob uncommon recroation in Oriental courts to this 
day. Lord Cutzon speaking somo time back on tho subjodt 
of Native States reforred to this taste and to the capadiby 
shown by many of tho present rulers of these States, ‘Thus 
he referred to one of then: in these terma: ‘In Gawalior the 
prosent rulor was Maharaja Svindia, a most romarkable 
“man, ofe, horimagined, of tho fow ruling potentates in the 
world who was*equally capablo of commanding a rogiment 
or driving an engine, Indeed tho Maharaja was a sort of 
nn 
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stoam ongine of physical and intellectual energy, because 
there was vothing in the State of Gwalior which the Maha- 
raja himself did not originate, organize, superintend and 
carry through toea dnal issue” Similarly, the writor ia 
porsoudlly acquainted with a princo who, besides boing a 
good goholar and a practical chomist, engincers his own 
sloamors, koopa his own foundry, shoes his own horses and 
those of any neighbour who will send them to his stablos, 
and id a thorough sporlsman to boot, * 

Tho Maharaja’s shealth begat to fail him in 1838, when 
ho began to suffer from paralysis: ho had led a Yery hard 
life, and ho had woakoned his naturally robust cofistitution 
by his occasional bouts of hard drinking. Tio tried a 
vawioly of romedies for his complaint, and amongst them, 
ho had recourse tothoso specifics of clectricity and galvanism, 
which are becoming such popular forms of troatyient in 
thoso days, In his oarlier attacks ho had allowed Unglish 
dootors to treat him, but during his last illnoss he would. 
allow no ono to seo him but his devoted minister, Takir 
Azizudia, On the day of his death ho had some twenty- 
fivo lakhs of rupeos distributed as alms to tho poor, and 
to tho priests of tho two places which rank as holy in the 
oatimation of all Sikhs, ono as tho placo whore the founder 
of their roligious system was born, the other as that where 
ho diod, Having porformed this act of picty, the old 
Maharaja had himeolt moved from his bed to a carpot on tho ¢ 
ground and passed peacofully away in the yqw 1839, Ranjit 
Singh, though not of propossessing appearance—he was 
short of staturo and disfigurod by small-pox, having lost 
the sight of ono oyo—was yob a man of striking personality. 
von whon old and almost blind, feeble, and paralysed, it 
ia rovordod of him that ho poskossed a complebe ck 
over his chiefs: and an ancedoto has been told that will 
savva to illustvate this, Whon one of hiseuinisters: was 
visiling the Wnglish Cagvornor-Genoral at Simla on ono 
oveasion, an officor ptt this question to him: ‘ In which 
eyo is tho Maharaja blind?’ Tho ministor’s ropky was; 
“Cho splondour of his {aco is such that £ have novor boon 
ablo to look close enough 40 discovor.’ Allowing for tho - 
usual Oviontal Lovo of hyperbole, this answof dbriainly shows 
that tho ‘great Sikh Maharaja inspired profound respect. 
ORWLId EV oO 7 @ 
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To was a born ruler of men, who obeyedehim by instinet 
as ib wore: and as his biographer has well said; ‘The 
mensure of his greatness was the controlwhich he exercised 
over tho wholo Sikh population of the Panjab, the noblos, 
tho priests, and the poople,’ 

The British had overy reason to be grateful (o him, not 
alono on account of the fidelity with which ho observed his 
ongagomonts, but for his keeping tho poaco as ho did in the 
kingdotfi that ho founded practically on their bordors, That 
ho performed no ordinary service in thus euling his kingdom 
with a stfong hand, may bo judged of by the composite 
naturo ofthe pooples ho had to rulo, A roforonco to the 
composition of that famous rogimont known as tho Guides, 
and to the charactor of the mon composing it, will show 
what his work was, This rogiment has been described as 
being largely composed of ‘the rough tribosmon of the 
frontier regions of India-—Afridis, Pathans, Khuttuoks, 
Sikhs, and Ghurkas, to whom fighting was noither a pro- 
fession nor means of gain, but simply a necessary condition 
of life’. To havo ruled a kingdom largely mado up of such 
elements was of itself no ordinary feat, ‘Tho anarchy that 
followed his death, and which eventually resulted in that 
aggression on British territory which led to the Silkh wars, 
and the final absorption of the Punjab into the British 
dominions, may bo taken as a measuro of tho service he ron+ 

tdored tho British during his lifetimo by preventing disordor 
‘on British frontiers, but his spocial sorvico was the erection 
of a strong bulwark ngainst any further invasions from 
Central Asia and Afghanistan ; whorchy ho afforded an 
opportunity to the British for tho peaceful dovolopment of 
their ompire. His cournge, persoveranco, sagevity, and 
real manliness will ever bo remembered whorevor such 
qualities ave honourod, whilo his faults, and thoy wore not 
a fow, will be forgotton : and ho may woll bo allowed to 
stand on a pedestal above his follgw men and to rank with 
others of the world’s great conquorofs and rulors. 


‘CHAPTER VIIL 


THE EARLY PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS IN 
INDIA 


ALBUQUERQUE, 14538-1515 


Tun subject of this sketch, Affonso de Albuquerque, or 
as his countrymen styled him, Albuquerque the Great, 
takes tho first rank, both as a commander and an adminis. 
trator, among tho many great mon whom Portugal, sont to 
the Hast during the century of hor domination in India, 
from 1500 ta 1600 A.n,, during which period the Portuguese 
practically enjoyed @ monopoly of Oriental trade, so far 
ab loast as Muvopean nations were concerned. It was 
Vasco da Gama who had first opened out the road to India 
for those nations of the Mar West whose torritorics bordered 
on tho open ocean, The long wars of tho Portuguese 
with the Moors had mado of thom a race of hardy warriors, 
fi to bo advonturers and explorers in far distant lands. 
Thoso wars had also had another offect upon their charactors 
which was afterwards destined to havo j{s bearing upore 
thoir relations with Eastern peoples, and which was doubt- 
loss one caso of their failure to establish a pormanont 
dominion in tho East. Their religion became tinged with 
a spirit of fanaticism and bigotry. As Sir W. W. Luntor 
has well said: ‘ Thoir national tompor had been formed 
in thoir contost with the Moors ab home, Thoy were not 
traders, but knights orrant and crusaders, who looked on 
ovory pagan as an onomy af Portugal and of Christ’ This 
spirit of fanaticism was ospovially directed against Muham- 
madanism, bub Muhammadanism it must bo romembered, 
at this period of the history of the world, was a great 
aggrossive power in Kurope. Not the loast of tho Zorvices « 
rendered by Portugal to Europe by her*dtermined and 
suevosaful efforts to beat off all attémpts of the Muhamma- 
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dan sovereigns al Aloxandrin and Constarftinoplo, to resist 


European predominance in Hastorn waters, Was tho sel. 
back sho thon gave to Muhammadan aseendanoy in Marope, 
Siv Alfred Tall has said in this confexfon: ‘ li may ho 
thought fortunate that oven Solyman the Magnificont, in 
tho hoight of his glory, failed in his offorts to oxpol the 
Portuguose from tho Tndiam Ocean ; for his success might 
have bpon disastrous to Mastorn Christondom, Lf the 
Tarkish Sultan who at tho qpening of the sixteonth century 
was suprgmo in tho Red Sea and tho Porsian Cull, and 
whose flogis swopt the Meditorrancan, could have kph 
tho Indian trade to its anciont and direct course through 
Mgypl and Syria, tho wealth that ho might thus havo 
scoured must have added prodigiously to tho force of his 
arms by sea and lend, A colossal military ompire upon the 
Bosphows, commanding tho avenues of Asiatic trado, 
might oven in our own days overawe half Murope, and 
would have beon irresistible three hundred years ago.’ 
And yot another sorvice rondored 10 Ruropo by Portugal 
was that she was tho first of Huropoan nations to introduco 
Western idoas into tho Eastern world and thus propared 
tho way for that close connexion between the West and 
tho Rast that now oxists. 
The Portugueso timed their arrival in India well; tho 
monarehs and chieftains, whom thoy first came in contact 
“with, wore Hindus. The most powerful potontata in tho 
South of India ab the timo was NOmIRahE: tho Hindu Raja 
of Vijayanagar, If the Muhammadans on the weat const 
had no sharo in the govornmont of tho country, they still 
wiolded a good doal of influence owing to thoir possession 
of a monopoly of ade, Tt was from these Muhammadans 
Who were mostly of Arab origin, and whose deseondants aro 
Imown to this day as Moplabs, thab the Portuguese wore 
to encountor tho great ost hostility, and net unuatarally soe, 
for thay wore destined to bo thoir gromost rivals. tideod, 
it was tho fierce onmity of the Muhammadan morchants 
that cafised tho carly Buropean campetitora Lor trade bo 
take thg attitude of invadors. Tho first Portugueso visitora 
*to Indie hat 9 more idea of establishing o Portuguese 
dominion in tho Mast than had tho carly English adventurers 
of the reign of Blizabeth, Tho position of a military and 
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ruling powor was foreed on the Portuguese by the trend 
of ovonts as it was aftorwards forced on the Dutch in tho 
Nastorn Archipolago, and the Mnglish in India, Tho Hindu 
rulors were preyfured to givo ® hearty welcome to any 
compotitors for tho trado thus monopolized by the Muhamma- 
dans, and it is on record that whon the first Portuguese 
expedition under Vasvo da Gama reached Caliout in the 
autumn of 1498, it was well received by tho thon ruler, tho 
Zemorin, Bub tho intrigues gf the Arab morchailts were 
too much for tho Zamorin’s nunisters, and the Portugueso 
captain could only procure 2 fow articles of mérchandiso, 
and oventually roturned to Portugal by way of Cannanore, 
A sooond expedition appears to have been sent, tho com- 
mander of which tried to establish a factory, but the 
Aveb tradors tesonting this action, stirved wp a riot, during 
which tho Portugueso agont was killed, ‘Tho commander 
roturned to Portugal and roported tho oveurrenco there, 
Tho king at this timo was Emmanuel, a namo (hat will 
recall that of the prosont young ruler of Portugal, who 
so vecuntly ascended tho throne undor such tragic cireum- 
stances, JIo saw that tho only chanco of doveloping a 
prosperous trade was to placo Portugueso agonts at tho 
different ports, and to koop a sufficiont forco in Tndian 
sous Lor their protection, Tle had in 1602 obtained from 
Popo Aloxander VL, a Bull, constituting him ‘ Lord of the 
Navigation, Conquosts, and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Porsin, and India’. lo now conferred tho style and 
dosignation of Admiral of tho Indian Seas on Vasco da 
Cuma and sent him forth on another expedition to India, 
with special arders Co bring the Zamoriu of Calicut to 
assualt for his want of protestion of tho Porbuguese agoul 
who had hgen killed in the riot. Vaseo da Cama, on 
avrival off the Malwbae coast, mado an alliance with tho 
Rajas of Cochin and Cunnanore against the Zamoiin, and 
hombarded hin capitel Uo returned to Portugal with 
a vargo of poppor, itkon in ab Quilon, the Rani of which 
plaeo had invited him to trado thoro, bi 

In tho yoar 1506, the King of Portugal inmyuralo: 
aw now departure ; the idea seems to havyg gvéurree to hit 
that o& Porbugueso ompire might with ease be estublishe 
in the Nast. Though trado was slill the chief ond in 
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view, ho realized that ho must be propre for a vory 
sovero struggle with tho Muhammadan powors who had 
so long had the monopoly of trade in astern waters ; 
tho strugglo was to bo no longor orto With the Moplahs 
only, bub with tho Muhammadans of Ngypt, Persia, and 
Arabia, The timo had como, therefore, when it would be 
necessary for Portugal to maintain a more powerful navy 
and army in Asia than sho had hitherto dono, Dom 
Francisco do Almoida was-accordingly dispatohed to tho 
East, as tho first Portuguese Vicoroy* of India, Somo 
severe fighting followed before the Portugueso could ostab- 
lish their footing in India itsolf, In ono of tho groat naval 
battles 2 son of Almeida especially distinguished himself ; 
ho had kept up a running fight with the onomy for two 
days; his ship was surrounded on every sido, and though 
ono of dis legs had beon broken oarly in the fight by a 
cannon-ball, he had a chair placed on deck, where ho sat 
and gave his orders as coolly as evor; he was afterwards 
struck by another cannon-ball on the breast, and asthe record 
proceeds, ‘ the young horo—he was not quite twenty-one— 
oxpired without knowing what the word surrender meant,’ 
The Nawab of Diu, who had beon assisting the Mmir 
Husain, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt’s admiral in this 
engagomont, is recorded to have treated his Porbuguoso 
prisoners kindly, and to have writton a letter to the Portu- 
“gueso viceroy regrotling that he had been unablo bo find 
the prince’s body to givo it honourablo burial : at the samo 
timo he congratulated the father on the glory his sou had 
acquired in his last combat on earth. Dom Francisea was 
ovontually suporseded in his vicoroyally by Affonso doe 
Albuquerque in the year 1609. Almoida had beon relue- 
fant to hand over his high offiee, and for-a tine had 
succeoded in postponing the ovil day by imprisoning his 
dostined successor in the fort ab Cannanoro. Le was eb 
last brought to a moro reasonable, frame of mind and 
finally Joft Indian scas, only to fall w victim to somo 
African savagos at Saldanha Bay, whore ho had landed in 
order 4 assist somo of tho sailors of his fleet who hed 
“quarrelied With -tho inhabitants of tho pleco over seme 
stolen sheop. * 
Affonso do Albuquerque was of royal destont, though 
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the bar sinister erogsed his osoutcheon, Ono of his ances- 
tors was a Portugueso king known as King Donys, who 
appears to havo been a remarkeblo man in many ways. 
JLo roigned foy half. century, and as his sobriquet, ‘ The 
Labourer,’ implies, would appear to have beon & man of 
peace, Le was a good administrator and no mean poet, 
Albuquerque had spent bis boyhood in tho court of Affonso 
the Fifth, whore he had been one of the royal pages: ho 
was educated with the king’s sons, with ono & whom, 
who afterwards came to the throne as John II, ho became 
vory intimato, One of the subjects ho was twught was 
mathomatics, the necessary basis for that scioncd of naviga- 
tion which had long been a favourite study at tho Portu- 
gueso court, whose princes were foremost in its practical 
application, and one of whom has been worthily designated 
‘The Navigator’. ‘This course of study proved of inestim- 
ablo advantago to him in lator years, when he Was some- 
times called upon to act as his own pilot. The atmosphere 
of the court was favourable to the dovolopmont of a fine 
charactor, ‘Tho king himself, known as ‘ The Chivalrous ’, 
dolightod in all that made for mantiness ; he was dovoted 
also to literature and ospocially to the romances of mediaeval 
chivalry, and possossed o fino library. ‘Tho roal simplicity 
of his character is revealed in the story told of the reply 
he made to the historian of the day: he had been asked 
how he would lke to have the chronicles of iis reiga 
writton: he roplied simply, ‘'Tell the, truth.’ Tt is noe 
wonder that with such an onvironment Albuquerque 
became the great man that history has recorded he did 
become, "Tho ton years of mititery service that he spent 
in Morosvwo gave him that experience of tho art of war 
that was sg useful to him in after lifo: ab the same tine 
ib imbued him with that life-long hatred of all things 
Muhammadan which accounted for muchaol tho ruthloss- 
noss of his bearing tgwards Muhammadans when he on- 
vountored them as ‘nomics in tho Fast at a later period 
of his career. When his friend, John If, became king,, 
Albuquerque became his Master of the [orse, and con- 
tinued with him in that capacity for somo fourl%on yoarg 
down to the yoar 1495. His intercoutsc? with this wise 
wnd onlightoned king still furthet ripened his intellect, and 
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as his biographer states, ‘ trained him to thoughls of gremt 
ontorprises.’ King John had long droamt of a direct son. 
routo to tho Mast Indies, and dowbtlpss his talks with 
Albuquerque had inspired him withe simile dreams for 
establishing Portuguese predominance in Asia, On the 
doath of ‘'tho Perfect King’, as John was designated, 
Albuquorquo again sw service against tho Moors. 

~ His opportunity camo ab last. Tu 1608 ho was cis. 
patched*to tho Wast in command of an oxpedition ; and 
though he had not much id'do on this eccasion ho learnt 
much that was usoful to him in lator yoars : he aww tho 
Indian coést for tho first time, and was enabled to study 
on the spot some of the problems presented by the estab. 
lishment of Portuguese influence on that coast. To 
returned to Portugal tho following year, whoro ho was 
very favourably received by King Minmanuol. Ho placod 
before the king cortain schemes which had for their object 
the dostruction of the trade thon canicd on by Muham. 
madans, Among thoso schomes was ono for closing up 
tho old trade routos by tho Red Soa, and the Porsian 
Gulf, and the oponing up of a now ocean roulo, which the 
recon voyages of Vasoo da Game had shown to be foashle, 
The king cntored heartily into theso schemes, and tho 
issuo was the appointment, in 1606, of Albuquerque to 
a fresh command. He was dispatched to the Mast with 
a squadron of five ships with orders first to conquer and 
garrison Socotra, and when he had accomplished thiy, to 
take over supremo command of all the Portuguese poskess 
sions in the East from Dom Francisco do Almeida, and 
to assume tho style and title of Vieoroy., AlTbuquorqio 
succocdod in capturing Socotra from tho Muhanmacans, 
orocted a fort and loft a garrison in possessiop, and Chiw 
secured a vory important position whence he could. issue 
and attack all ships passing into ov oul of the Red Sou, 
He then sailed for tho Porsian Gulf, whore his real wnbl- 
tion was to got possession of Ormeéz, whieh has beon 
described as boing at one time ‘The richoxt jowol sot in 
the ring of the world’, Uo had a twofold objest in 
view: cho pert of his plan was to intorrupt and divort 
the Indian trad? that wont that way, tho othor to establish 
a direct trado betweon Persia and Wuropo. Tle appears 
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to havo beon sucdossful in getting tho Native rulor to 
deolare himself a vassal of the King of Portugal, and ho 
ovon obtained pownission to erect a fortress, Meanwhilo, 
howevor, dissansions avoso among his captains, a nob wn- 
common thing in theso ourly days of adventuro whon xo 
many men were fighting for their own hands. ‘Tho story 
goos that Albuquerque had mado up his mind io storm 
Ormuz to compel its rulor to give up to him certain 
dosortors from his fleet, and that his captains fad pro- 
tested, Choy had given in their protest in writing, and 
thoir reasons for doing so would appoar to Be cither a 
tribute to Albuquerque’s mastorlulness, or ao Pecognition 
of the well-known offects of an Eastern climate in accon- 
tuating a naturally passionate temporament. It was such 
a letter as an Oriontal might havo written to any European 
suporior officer, who had tho reputation of having, in tho 
oxpressive language of tho Mast, ‘a temper a bit hot.’ 
‘Sir,’ thoir Jotter ran, ‘we do this in writing, because by 
word of mouth wo dare not, as you always answor us 60 
assionately.’ ‘The Native ruler soon got to hear of theso 
Veesenelon and was quick to take advantage of them: he 
rofusod to surronder tho deserters, and apparently with- 
drew his formor concessions, Albuquorque succeeded in 
winning back tho allegiance of his captains and bom- 
barded the placo, bub nothing came of it; ho way forced 
for tha time to abandon his cherished design of building 
w fort at Ormuz; ho sailed away for thp timo being, bet 
he paid one more visit to Ormusz, and warned its*ruler 
that ‘ho would nob cut his beard until ho had comploted 
the furtress ab Oimuz’, He oventually sailed for India 
Co take ip bis vieeroyally + the roluetance of Almeida (0 
vive up olfipe, and how ib wax overcome has beeu alrondy 
rolated, Albuquerque assed offices on November 5th, 
1600. Ho way now Viceroy of India, aude remained so 
prnclicwly (ill his douih in 1615, 

Albuquerque's nety title was Governor and Captains 
Gonoral of the Portuguese Posnossions in Asin, * Ho had. 
tho full powers usually accorded to a viceroy, and ho 
nocoivod a special patent giving him authosity § confor 
palace pensions on persons who had rertlcFed moritorious 
services to the State. Uuving already mado himself 
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acquainted with tho state of affairs fh India, he had a 
definite policy already shaped in his mind, Muhammadans 
wore to ie treated as onomies, Hindus a¢ allies and friends. 
The guiding principle of his policy was vonsploto Portuguese 
control over the trade of India. And an intogral part of 
that policy was not only to hold vemmand of tho sea, but 
also to establish strongly ferlified settloments on Indian 
gol, This, though it did not imply ompire over the whole 
of the Indian continent, did, mean ompiro over the regions 
which would thus be brought within the sphere of Portu- 
gueso infltonce. In Goa he saw a place woll fitted to 
become the capital of such an ompire: it possessed an 
excellent harbour for his ships, and was, moreover, in 
a central position, woll situated, thorofore, for expansion 
when the time came, though, as history has recorded, 
Portugak was never destined to expand into a greal Basten 
empire. ‘The choice of Goa by Albuquerque was at the 
time a mark of his pradent statesmanship: its capture 
would not offend any of his Hindu allies, as it was, at 
this time, 9 Muhammadan possession + on (he contrary, 
it would considerably cnhanco Portuguese prestige with 
the Hindu powers. ‘The real master of Gow at the tima 
was tho King of Bijapur, a kingdom which had but recently 
beon founded by that remarkable man Yusuf Adil Shah, 
tho sole surviving son of Amurath L, Sultan of the Otto. 
man Turks, When his brothers had all been put bo death 
during a strugglo-for tho succession to the throne, he had 
beon"reseucd by his mother, and handed over to the care 
of a Porsian merchant, in whose household he had been 
practically a slave: he had then served in tha ranks of 
the armies of tho Muhammadan powers in the Decoan, 
and roso Lo high command: oventually, from being 
Governor of Bijapur, ho became ils king in 1480, Con 
had greatly indcased in wealth under hia rade. ‘Tha Uindu 
population, however, had found the rule of his Muhan- 
maclan governor oppressive Lo a dopree, nnd thoy were 
not unpropared to welcome a chango of rulers, ‘Tho atory 
goes, mpreovor, that thoir imaginations had been stirred 
eby the sprophgsy, of a Iindu ascetic, who had recontly 
given out that a foreign, race coming from a distant land 
would conquer Goa, When, thorefore, Albuquerque ap 
are 
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peared bofore tho ‘tity carly in March, 1510, it was soon 
surrondered up to him; and it is recorded that he entered 
the city hailed with shouts of joy by the people, ‘ who > 
showered on hii flowers made of gold and silver’ 

His triumph was but @ short-lived one, Tho King of 
Bijapur soon advanced against the place with an over 
whelming forco, and Albuqueryue had to retire to hig ships 
al the mouth of the harbour. This was one of the most 
critical periods in his earcer, bul it yave him tl oppor. 
tunity of displazing his high qualities as ® commander, 
His was a gallant family ; one of his nephews, D&m Antonio 
de Noronha, had ospocially distinguished hithself, in a 
cauragoous attempt to cut out some fire-ships which the 
King of Bijapur was preparing to launch against tho 
Portuguese float : he was mortally wounded in the attempt, 
Jn the commentaries of Albuquerque he is thus sgokon of : 
‘Thore was not a single person in tho fleet who was not 
deeply affected, but expecially his uncle, in that he had 
been deprived of him at a season when ho most needed 
his personal assistance, his advice, and his knightly example. 
(le was a vory brave cavalicr, who nover found himself 
placed in any position which caused him any fear: ho 
was vory virtuous, vory God-fearing, and very truthful,’ 
Famino and discontent among his own captains added to 
Albuquorque’s difficultics. Ile had actually to pyt some 
of thom in irons, and one young officer he publicly hanged 
for intviguing with Muhammadan women. The King of 
Bijapur made a very gonerous offer at this crisift” he 
offered to supply the Portuguese with provisions, saying 
that he who to conquer them ‘ nob by starvation, bub 
by tho sword’, Albuquorque rejected the ofer and having 
collected all the food and wine that was left in the fleet 
for the uso of the sick on board his own ship, he showed 
it to the messongers of the king when they visiled him 
to tako his decision, AVhoen the wind changed to a favour- 
able quarter, ho took the opportunity, and sailed away, 
but only with tho full intention of returning sémo others, 
day. ‘Ho was not a man,’ says his biographay, ‘to bo * 
daunted by one failure: he had resolved feat Gea should 
be the capital of Portuguese ydia, and he never rested 
GH he had achieved his resolve.’ Ile left in August, and 
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roturned in Novombor, having in th8 intorval recoived 
yveinforcomonts of ships and men, Jfo mado lis spring 
towards the ond of November, L510, and ayain succeeded, 
Goa was now a possossion of Portugal, ance has remained 
so from that timo up to now. Some of Albuqnorqu’s 
young officors are recorded to have behaved with the 
greatest gallantry: ono of thom, Manoel de Laverda, was 
wounded in the faco with an arrow ; with the broken shalt 
slill in the wound he still continued to fight on foot, and 
killed a Turkish horsoman, “and mounting hia dead foo’s 
horse, ho Was still fighting whon Albuquerque noticed him, 
and came Co his assistance, The story is thus Lold: ‘Aa 
soon as Manoel de Lacerda beheld Affonso de Albuquerque, 
he dismounted from his charger and presented it to him. 
When Affonso de Albuquerque saw him with his armour 
all smircked with blood, ho embraced him, and said: “ Sir 
Manoel do Lacorda, I assuro you I om greatly envious of 
you, and so would Alexander tho Great have been, had 
he been here, for you look more gallant for an evening's 
rendozvous than tho Mmperor Aurolian.”? Siv Alfred 
Lyall has shown how ruthless tho mothods of the Portu- 
guese wero in their struggle for supemacy in Asia, ‘The 
ono blot on the fair famo of Albuqnorque wes Lhe trentanont 
he moted out to the conjitared Muhammeadans on this 
ocoasion, Te ordored a massacre of the whole Muhan- 
madan population of Gua, men, women, and children, and 
yave tho city up,to plunder for a spaco of three days, 
in ordor te bo in a position to rosixl any attempbl on tho 
part of tho King of Bijapur to recover tho city, he mado 
all hasto to ropair tho walls and ramparts, did especially 
to rebuild tho citadel, oven working as a mason himself 
to expedite the work, Lis foresight was juatiied by Che 
event, for when, during his absence, some two yoarn aller 
this dato, Goa Was straitly besieged by the Muluumimadanua, 
it managed to hold out (ill ho campy in porton and tained 
tho siogo. S 

Tho conquest of Gow was of immonso political importance 
to Portugal ; it gavo that country a commercial and political 
eapital im Asta, and it showed tho Native rulers of tho 
neighbouring Sfaiss that Portugal had resolved henceforth 
to stand forth as a sovereign power anongst obher sovercignt 
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poword in India. The gallantry, moreover, of hor sailors 
and soldiers had shown thom that a now warrior raco, 
whose prowoss was nob to bo despised, had arison in tho 
Mast. ‘Tho waelkdh ef Goa soon passed into a proverb : ib 
bovamo known as ‘ Coldon Coa’, and though its glory, 
as tho historian has said, ‘lasied but a contury, ib was 
during that poriod ono of the, most splondid cities on the 
faco of tho earth” It is of interest to note, in_viow ef 
tho valuo of, Goa to tho Portuguose, that there wat a timo 
whon tho Govorymont of Portugal had contemplated tho 
advisability of ils abandonmont, There wore two points 
of view in Portugal on the subject of oxpansidn, just as 
thoro wore in England some two and a half centurios 
later. Ono vory strong party, reprosonted by Almeida and 
his followora, advocated the claims of commerce as against 
ompire ; tho views of this party gained strongth at a lator 
date, whon there scomed imminont risk of the recapture 
of Goa by tho Muhammadans during Albuquerquo’s tem- 
porary absonco from ils command whon ho was ongaged 
in his furthor vontwres in tho Far Bast. It is recorded 
that Albuquorque was ordered by the king to summon 
® gonoral council of his captains and chiof officors in India 
to disougs tho question of tho advisability of its retontion. 
IIo carefully refrained from convening this council till after 
his successful relicf of the place, Whon tho coungjl evon- 
tually mot, his captains were unanimous in opposing its 
abandonmont. Albuquerque forwarded iho opinions of tke 
coungil to the king in an able dispatch in which ho reviéwed 
tho whole question of Portuguesa policy, and showed 
clearly that tho abandonment of Coa would menn an ond 
to the dominion of Portugal in the Mast, Tho king accepted 
these views, and so the fiat wont forth in favour of empire 
ad against more commerce, though ecommerce was still bo 
bo alike the rationale and the mainstay of that empire, 
Ono of tho most thgiving commercial marts in tho Par 
Vast at this period*in tho history of Asia was Malacca, 
a port on the Malay Poninsule. All tho produce cf Bengal, 
Burmah, Sumatra, Siam, China, and the Spico_ Islands, 
found its way thero, and was collected by Muh&nmadan 
morchants for transport to Kuropo, Cb Wak tho enpital of 
& Muhammadan sultan, whoso encostors aro said to havo 
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originally como from dava, and to héve heen converted 
to the faith of Islun some two hundred years before, 
+ Albuquerque now detormined to ventures on the conquest 
of this important place, and thus doah another fatal blow 
at the Muhammadan monopoly of trade in one of their 
chief commorcial roules between Asin and Kurope, for 
Malacoa was the key to tho navigation of the Indian 
Archipelago, Albuquerque found an oxeuse for his abtack 
in tho featmont which had been acvorded by its ruler, 
at the instigation of some Muhammaden merchants, to 
cortain Pétugueso traders who had beon landed at the 
port by a Portuguese squadron in the year 1500, and who 
had established a commorcial settlement with a factor at 
its head, 1t is recorded that a plot had beon formed to 
invite the officors of the squadron to a banquot at which 
they wor all to be massacred. Tho plot was revealed by 
a woman of Java who had fallen in love with a man of 
Portugal, and had swum out to the fleet to give warnmg. 
The officers did not land, bub the traders on shore wore 
attacked and made prisoners. ‘The squadron appears to 
have sailed away to take the nows to Albuquerque ; the 
oped meanwhile, boing left to their fate, In May, 
611, Albuquorque arrived off Malacea; he found that the 
factor and many of his companions were still prisonors, 
and some weeks passed in negotiations for their surrender 
up to him. Albuquorque dochued to make a Treaty wilh 
the rulor of the place till they wero givon up to him; the 
sultfim for his part, was equally determined to get a Treaty 
signed first, Meanwhilo Albuquorque wrolo vo the factor 
that ho and his folloy prisoners must continue bo poses 
their souls in_pationco, and ho recoived a reply fron. the 
factor couched in gallant lerms, Lo the effect that he would 
rather lose his life than that the honow: of Portugal should 
roccive any affont or ciscomtiture, and lie added that if 
a docision had been come to that tho gily should be allacked, 
by all means let tho attack bo mado at Guee without thought 
~~ of his or his companions’ safety. Albuquerquo took prompt 
action, and, as always in the Kast, tho bold course proved 
ho safo& cowrso: the sullan reloased his prisoners, who 
were ablo to Bi¥o tho Portugueso commander valuable 
information as to the host place for him to attack, He 
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had rosolved to attack, notwithstanding the sultan’s com- 
pliance with his domands so far as surrender of the prisoners 
went, as ho had mado up his mind that a forl must be 
huilt (hore lo sepurg tho trade of the place, On his first 
atlack ho had established himself in tho place pointed out 
by the factor as the key to the wholo position : his soldiois, 
however, got out of hand, sqft firo to paris of tho city, 
and thon rotired, woaried, to thoir ships, Albuquerquy 
thon called a gouncil of war of his chief captains én, order 
to socure their eg-operation ir? @ second attack ; this was 
a complote success, and it was not long before Ire had laid 
tho foundations of his now fortress, ° 

Men of evory race were to bo found in Malacca, [indus 
from both sides of India, Arabs, Chinese, Javanose, and 
of courso, Malays. Albuqnorquo continued tho system of 
government of theso difloront races that he found in 
oxistence at tho time of his conquest. ‘There wero four 
principal oflicora, cach of whom held the title of Shah-i- 
Bandar (Captain of tho Port): they had jurisdiction over 
tho four ohiof communities of merchants, oach captain 
being of the same nationality as tho particular community 
whoso interests be was supposed to look afler. Thus thero 
was a Chinese, a Javanese, a Guzorati, and a Bengali 
captain of tho port, Albuquerque seems to have con- 
ciliated the majority of these communitics by his tact and 
firmness: only towards tho Malays does ho appear to have 
acted with some ruthlossness, Ilo had appointed as supey- 
intondont of all Hindus, a merchant of that raco whhad 
been reported to him as having beon # bonofactor to the 
factor and his companions whon they wore in prison: his 
warohousos and proporty, moreover, had boon loft intact 
when othors wore destroyed at tho time of tho attack, 
Tho Windus had all ranged themselves undor Albuquorque’s 
protection in consequence, An aged Javanose whom ho 
Rindl placed over tho Javanose community, turned out to 
have beon tho chiofeinstigator of tho plot already roforred 
to against the lives of the Portugueso offivors. 2 Te was , 
promptly excouted with the principal members of his ~ 
family in tho great squaro of tho city, whore the traitorg, 
woro Lo have held their fatal banguot. *T'ao firmness and 
detormination he showed on this ocvasion at once placed 
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Portuguese authority on a firm basis, Some Chinese junks 
happened to bo lying in tho harhour whon Atbuquerque 
© tiie his attack on Malacca: ho had tated tho captaing 
and crows wilh much courtesy, and had allowed thom to 
take thoir cargocs on board and depart. Their roport, 
mado on thoir arrival in China, of tho civility and chivalry 
of the Portuguoso mado a yory favourable improgssion on 
-tho court of Pokin, so much so, indeed, that whon the 
Sultan & Malacca appealed to China for aid against the 
. invadors, whom ho styled fobbers and pirates, tho only 
yoply hoe révoived was that ‘ tho Portuguese seomed a very 
good and Givil nation, and tho Chinese Govornmont would 
nob assist him’, Albuquorquo finally loft Malacca in 
January, 1512. 

Ilo reached Cochin only to receive tho nows that Coa 
had. beon, besioged all through tho winter and was in great 
straits, Tho Bijapur goncral, it appears, had succeeded b 
a stratagem in gaining a footing on tho island on which 
Goa stands, and had domanded tho surrender of tho city, 
The man whom Albuquerque had ontrusted with tho com- 
mand was a groat captain, fully equal to a great emoryoncy, 
and he was still holding the fort whon tho nows of tho 
desporato position of the garrison reached Albuquerque, 
Ho at onco sont off a message of oncouragomont to the 
gallant defondors, which, it is recorded, was received ‘ with 
a aeg zinging of bolls and firing of saintos’. So groat 
irdecd was his fame that, as tho historian has said, ‘ overy 
ono"mready looked upon himself as redoomed from death.’ 
He was not long in following this up in porson: he heal 
beon reinforced by the arrival of a groat squadron of ships 
commanded by ono of his gallant nophows. ‘Tho combined 
fleots sot sail from Cochin in Septembor, and goen entered 
the harbour of Gon. Tho Bijapur gonoral shortly aftor- 
wards surrondeted ab discrotion, and Albuquerque was loft 
in undisputed possession of the place, Ho ayein marred 
a brilliant vietory by his oruel treatmont of vortain Port. 

7 guoso desortors surrondered to him by tho enemy: but 
after all, evuelty was one of tho necessary woapons of an 
dron age@ the hands of conquerors in thoso times wero 
always hands Gf ‘iron, and tho gloves that covored them 
wore rarely mado of velvét, Albuquorque followed up his 
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guocess ab Gos by making ‘froatics with tho principal 
Native powers. Ilo had not rison to his supremo 
position without making many enemies, and some of theso 
at tho court eo% Lisbon had taken advantage of the 
wording of that famous dispatch, which, it has already 
boon said, Albuquerque had sont to the Portugnerc 
Govornmont advocating the uetention of Goa, to accuse 
him to tho king of an intention of setting up an iw 
dependont sovorcignty al Goa. Their insinuati&ns had, 
mado tho king suspicious, and orders for his suporsession 
wont forth : ib was soveral months, howovor, Weforo thoy 
veached India, and Albuquerque meanwhilo*had timo 
to carry out corlain ontorprises which he had long been 
contemplating. 

) His first oxpodition was directed against the Muham- 
madan trade routo down the Red Sea, and Adety was the 
point solected by him for attack. He fully realized the 
importanco of ils position, as the Mnglish did many conturies 
after him: though ho failed to capture it, ho succeeded 
in buming many of tho trading vessels ho found moored 
in tho havbour. Ho thon oxplored tho coasts of Arabia 
and Abyssinia, and seems Lo tate mado ai offort to grin 
the aid of the Abyssinians in a contomplated attack upon 
Egypt, with tho object of overthrowing the Muhammadan 
dynasty of that country. It is recorded also that ho 
formed a wild schomo for diverting the wators of the 
Nilo, on which tho prosperity of Weygt almost ontiroly 
doponds, #0 that they should ‘flow through Abyssinfainto 
tho Red Sew: ib was a quixotic aschemo worthy of the days 
of romance, A still more daring plan whioh ho is said to 
have formed could only have beon conceived in tho imagina- 
tion of a Cyusador, burning with righteous zeal against ull 
things Muhammadan. : this was nothing loys than to carry 
off from its last rosting-placo at tho holy tity of Medina, 
tho body of the groat sdunder of tho Faith of Lslam, Con- 
sidoring tho oxtrom6 difficulty that Huropeans have ovor 
had in ponctrating into tho most saered city, if appearss, 
almost incredible that at one limo a Kuropegn should 
aotually havo rulod at Medina: and yob,thgecorr§spondons 
of Lhe Times in an account recgntly givon of the opening 
of tho Hedjaz Railway, has recorded that Thomas Koith, 
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a Scotsman, and at one time a privée ia tho Seaforth 
Highlandors, was Govornor of Medina in 1816, But it is 
not recorded that even he ever obtained a glimpse of the 
aciual tomb of Muhammad, though of como he sw the 
aimplo mosque with its groen domo that covers tho tomb, 
oid at exact replica of which is to be soon at this day 
in tho grounds of tho palaa of tho Nawabs of Murshid- 
abad, who havo ovor taken a koon intoresy in tho groat 
Pilgrimage. Kvon with the facilitios new givon by tho 
_ how railway, it is not likely that any Musopoans wha may 
wish £0 se6 with their own eyes tho sacred tomb, will bo 
able to grétify their curiosity, and tho Muhammadans, so 
it is said, have mado it a special subject of solf-gratulation 
that none but Ottomans have beon omployed on tho last 
seotions of the line whero it runs into Medina, Though 
ho was not successful in capturing Aden, tho main objoct 
of Albuquerque’s cruise was achieved: he obtained « 
knowledge of the coasts and navigation of tho Rod Sea 
which was destined to serve tho Portugueso well in aftor 
yoars, On his voyage back to Goa, Albuquerquo offectod 
the practical ruin of the Moplu morchants of tho Malabar 
coast by the capture of their groat fleot of trading vessols, 
which had beon detained by vontrary winds in Indian 
waters. 

Sir Alfvod Lyall has snid, ‘Tho Porbuguoso proceeded 
with ruthless energy to ostablish their fortified sotttoments 
ow the Indian coast.’ ‘This was cortainty exemplified in 
the Tough and roady mothods adoplud by Albuquerque 
to secure Porbuguoso prodominance at Caligut, [Lo was 
specially anxious to build a fort thore, with tho objoat 
of controlling the trade of tho port, and of putting overy 
obstacle ho could in the way of tho Moplah marchantsa at 
their own hoad quartors, Kinding that ho could not gob 
the particular site ho wanted, ono that would complotoly 
dominate the harbour, out of the reigning Zamorin, fp had 
no seruplo in getting him removed dit of the way, and 

che porstdded tho heir-apparont to uso poison to secure bis 

own succgssion, The now Zamorin, as might have boon 

expected? wase moro amonablo to Albuquorque’s wishos, 

and tho tort wis “built whore Albuquerque had wished it 

to be built. It is said fo have beon the bost fortified 
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place over consirudled in India: its wator-gato, by means 
of which roinforcemonts of men and arms could he intro- 
duced direct from tho goa, was an espevial object of * 
admiration tole Tedians, Whon the Raja of Vijayanagar 
heard of it, ho is reported to have said, ‘‘Since tho Zamorin. 
of Calicut has assented to the building of a fortross in hia 
land. by the Portugucso, tho Capladits Goneral of India may | 
ag woll build another in Vijayanagar, if ho ploases.” Its 
not improbable that somo of, tho magnificent fo%s whos, 
ruins avo to be scon at this Gay in southern India, may 
havo boon modelled on Portuguese designs, ‘While thus 
ocoupied, Albuquerque had not beon noglecting Ifis adminis. 
wation of affairs generally, ho had beon strengthening 
his influence with the Native powers, and had sent 
reinforcoments to help ithe Governor of Malacca ropel a 
Javaneso attack upon that place. The governor proved 
to bo @ man altogether worthy of tho confidence 
Albuquerque roposed in him, and under his firm rule 
Malacca romaincd in poaco and lWwanquillity for many 
yours, 

It hag already been shown in this skotch how greatly 
the political status of Portugal in the East had been 
strengthened by the possession of Goa: this had beon 
oxomplified in the desire of the rulers of neighbouring 
States to offect an alliance with such « puissant power, 
Among tho princes who had sent their envoys to trom 
with Albuquorgue had heon tho Shah yf Persia. Before 
Albuquerquo had sotiled himself firmly in tho sadtii3 in 
tho now possession of tho ae a at Goa, hoe had sent 
an onvoy to treal with tho Shah in 1510, but this envoy 
nevor gob beyond Ormuz on his journoy to the court of 
tho Shah, having beon poisoned at that placo by those 
whose interes it was, that he should nob seo tho Shak, 
Albuquerquo now took the opportunity of fn envoy of the 
Shah having visited yim ab Goa to sond an ambassador 
of his own. back Witt him. Al who camo in contaat with 
Albuquerquo appear to havo beon impressed “ith his», 
magnotio personality. ‘The envoy of the Shah was no 
oxception ; it is incidontally recorded thay ‘bh was sc 
struck with the personal appearance of Affonso do Albu- 
quorgue, that ho dosired a life-sizo portrait * him to be 
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painted which could bo carried to Sitabdxmail’, What 
ospacially induced him to adopt this course was tho nows 
~ ho had received from his agents that sinco his last visit 
to Ormuz a new king had arison thera whe had aecknow. 
lodged the suzerainty of Porsia, Albuquerque had nover 
given up hia cherished design of making Portuguese ine 
fluence predominant at Ormuz by the erection there of a 
rong fortress having for its object the control of the trade 
of the part. Under tho new circumstances that had arison 
“he preforred to have the Shah as an ally dhan as an onemy 
arrayod iff the ficld against him. At tho smo time ho 
doterminefl to strike quickly against Ormuz, in case his 
nogotiations with the Shah failed, Ufo sent off an oxpedi- 
tion under the command of one of his cousing with orders 
to visit Adon first, Lo wintor al Ormuy, and to thoroughly 
explore dhe Persian Gulf, Ilis commander reported that 
the now King of Ormuz was ontirely undor iho influonce 
of a young Porsian at his court, Thoroupon Albuquerque 
determined to proceed in person to Ormuz, In 16516 ho 
sob sail from Goa with a powerful flect of twonty-six ships, 
Ilo was not dostined this time to have his plays thwarted 
by dissensions among his own captains: they had roalized 
that ho was not » man to be trifled with. The King of 
Ormuz complied with his first domand that he should be 
allowed to complete the fortress of which tho foundations 
had béon laid somo years before, Bub Albuquerque saw 
thal ho would mako no furthor progress in abate 
Portuese influonco until ho had tho young Porsian res 
moved from his commanding position ab the eourt. With 
that ruthlessness that characterized the groat captains of 
that ago whon obstacles stood in tho way of tho achiove- 
mont of their plans, he had the young Porsian assassinated 
before the very oyes of the king, who ab onco complied 
with all the whshes of his redoubtable opponent, By the 
middlo of August, 1616, Albuquexquoe was in completo 
command of tho situation ab Ormuz.” Uis famo was now 
eat its hdight: he was visited ab Ormus by envoys from 
all the petty rulers along tho Persian Gulf, and oven by 
eohiofs ffm iho interior of Arabia, Porsia, and Tarbary, 
Many ot thomsdht thoir court painters with instructions 
to paint : life-size portrait of the great conqueror, But 
et 
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it way jusi al dig anoNont that his downfall was ab hand. 
A man may rashly concludo that ho is maslor of his fate, 
but ho will oflon ho exuelly undeceived by tho grim decrees 
of destiny, sobén motion more often than nob by short- 
sighted human agency. Tho Fatos wore jealous of the 
suceoss of Albuquerque, and the decree had already 
yono forth against him. The curtain was just rising on 
that grand Yansformation scene in the twagio drar 
of his carcor that was lo oxhibit him to thd gazo 
the world dothyoned from tho position of proud pre* 
eminence to which his own prowess and tuents had 
raised him, * 
Albuquorquoe was not tho first nor was he dostined to 
be tho last of thoso great mon whoso eminent services to 
tho Stato have beon rewarded with obloquy and disgraco 
during their lifotime, instead of with that mecd of recogni- 
tion which thoir services morited. Tho great Fronchman, 
Dupleix, was such anothor, but in oach caso, history has 
rovorsed tho vordiet of their contemporaries, It was surel: 
the ony of fato that brought it about that on their 
voyago from Ormuz back to Goa, tho Portuguese fleet 
should havo captured a small native vessol on which were 
found lottors addressed to Albuquerque, giving him the 
nows that the King of Portugal had issued orders for his 
suporsossion, and that his successor had actually xeached 
India, with a commission to act in his placo as Captaiye™ 
Gonoral of Portuguoso Pogsessions in gsia, Albuquerque 
was alroady almost sick unto death ; and tho blowniPuck 
him 40 tho hoart, and was undoubtodly instrumental in 
hastoning his ond, Ifo was within a few miles of Goa 
only whon he died, on December 16th, 1515, It was his 
hody only«that crossed tho bar kato tho harbow of Goa, 
tho indomitablo spirit, had flown elsewhere, Tho nows of 
his death was received in Goa with the* most peeldlad 
viol. In tho pioturosgat imagery of tho Kast, tho chroniclor 
hos said that ‘ko Front was tho orying and weoping on 
all sidos, that it seomed as if the very river oft Goa Wash, 
boing poured out’, , The indus, with that baliof in the 
transmigration of souls that is of the aol of thots 
Faith, are roported to havo said that®'t coufd not ho ‘ 
that he was dead, but that Ged had neod of Yim for some 
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war, and had thoroforo sont for him” q@edrst before hia 
doath, Albuquerque had ‘added a codicil to his will, and 
had writton a touching Iotter to tho sking in whioh ho 
doalt proudly on his great sorvices to Borbwaed, tad begged 
tho king 40 advance the intorests of his son. 1b is satin 
factory to record that the king complied with this, the 
last dying request of his great servant, and is tho young 
‘gan proved a worthy son of a prow father; -ho hocamo 
covontuaky Prosident of tho Sonate of Lishon, and. was tho 
‘author of tho commontaries’ from whiche the bulle of the 
materiels Cor tho life of Albuquorquo bavo been drawn, 
The “king & further said to have beon filled with remorao 
at having allowed his judyomont to ho influenced by tho 
machinations of tho enemies of Albuquerque, To strove 
to make reparation by issuing a vescript giving Albuquerque 
tho highgst office al his disposal, supremo command of 
Indian and Arabian Soas, with full authority to draw on 
all the resources of India in his campaigns; bul, though 
ho know it not at tho time, his great captain had passed 
away beforo the commission had even received tho signa- 
ture of the king. It is recorded that Fordinangl of Spain 
in conversation one day wilh tho Portuguese ambassador, 
oxpressed his astonishmont that King Mmmanuel of Por. 
tugal should havo orderod tho return of Affonso do Albu. 
querqus from India, seeing he was so groat a caplain and 
“Bw fortifnate in his wars. 
ocA_vory pleasing, portrait of Albuquorquo has beon left 
by hisson, bub spaco will not allow of its reproduction 
hero ; ho brings out especially those traits in his charactor 
that appealed peculiarly to Oriontals, his strict veracity, 
his intogrity, and his chavilabloness ; he was foared and 
atetho samo wine Loved This reputation for just adminia« 
tration was so groab that it is reatrded, that whenever 
the Hindus and? Muhammadans of batlia bad any aause of 
grievanco against thoir governors, oy uxed to resort to 
his tomb at Goa, and make offorings ot ofioive flowers and 
sof rich ofl for tho lamp that was over kept burning, to 
" propitiate-him and gooure hia aid inobtaining justiea for 
&hom, The Beahmans, as might have heon expected from 
that intororant Stl, had no gveab love for the Portuguese, 
but they pe thélr high qualitios, Mr. Morso 
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Stophens Depietic® uthority of Dr. Burnoll on tho 
oxistonce of a ancient Sanskrit, poom pointing to this 
recognition, ‘Lhisypuem, the tile of which, by interprota- 
tion, is ‘ AXLroentéso on the Charactoristics of the Univorso’, 
was composdd by a Brahman of Conjevoram, named Von* 
katascharyya. In it tho author calls the Portuguose Wuna, 
Tud thus spogks of thom; ‘ These men are vory despicablo, 
aro dovoid. O tondornoss and do not valuo Brehmai 
wu slaw; thoy havo endloss faults, and do noff obsox y 
voremonial purity, but thoy “aro to ho praised for dhoit 
xulf-rostraint and truthfulnoss, their meochanicet shill and 
‘vespoot for law.’ ‘Lho oulogy contained in tifls patsigo 
may be considered to outwoigh the abuse, as itis casy 

~to seo that much of this is due to the Portuguese having 
donied to tho Brahmans any special sanctity or, divinity. 
Mr. Morse Stephens woll says: ‘Had the Brahman poob 
known Albuquerquo or the greatest of his successors, ho 
would have praised also their valour, thoir tenacity, and 
their disinterested unselfishness, But striking is the con- 
trasl betweon Albuquerque and even tho groatest of his 
successors. His contomporarics realized tho intrinsic 
groatness of the man, and his son has voived their gonoral 
opinion. 

Tho spiril of tho grout Portuguese conqueror still dwells 
in the hearts of his countrymen, as doos that of tha groal 
Fronchman of a lator age. Mr, Morso Stophons has’ state 
that in his dedication of iho sovond odjiion of tho Com. 
montarios to King Sebastian of Portugal in 1674, tHe Btn 
of Albuyuerque hag related an inoidont that illustrates tho 
influonve that er pay grout exaniple had idustirring 
the minds and imagitations of mon, ‘Lo timg was that , 
poriod in tho historytof Poy ninion, én 

ho Mast was doolinin ‘Lho Commontator thus 
writes s ‘shall say nore than tell you*what a soldier 
siid, who alwayg agg@paoniod him in war, ‘Chis man 
boing very old, and Qlayiug in the cily of Goa, When he 
yofloctod upon tho dibordor of Indian affairs, w6nt with « 
wstick in his hand to fe chapel of Affonso do Albgquorquo, 
ond sbrileing the soptlchre whoroin he ¥ elyth® buricd,® 
oried out, “Oht grent Captain, thou ae don§ mo’ all 
the harm thou couldest have ono, but T aynoe dony . 
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at beon the gruatost oy Areal sulloror 
wat the worl! jas knbim s" agise thou! for 
w6 gained is liza to Ie [ost.?? Vath this 
nony to tho porsonality of a yuu, who, 
mot bo styled Affonso the Goodyvan ab any 
d Affonso tho Greab, this sketch may bo 
iuded. : 
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